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ARLY on Monday morning, 

while she was helping the 

twins with their toilet, a tel- 

egram came for the twins’ 

Aunt Mary. She opened it 

with a swift vision of her 
other sister Magdalen down with typhoid, 
or Cousin Jenny begging her to look after 
her children while she went to a con- 
vention, or Brother Sam’s wife ill 
and in need of her. But when she 
looked at the signature she knew that for 
onee in her life none of her relatives were 
appealing to her for aid. Her gentle, 
brown eyes dilated; a slow, warm blush 
swept over her face—the telegram was 
from a man. 

Aunt Mary was thirty, and a little over; 
but she clasped her hands at her breast 
and looked as starry-eyed as a girl with 
an invitation to a ball. She had such a 
small stock of self-appreciation that she 
was genuinely astonished to find John 
Hollister had remembered her. She had 
thought of him, of course; he was the 
only real personage she had ever met in 
all her too busy life; but she was used to 
putting out of her mind thoughts that 
might make her unhappy if she cultivated 
them. And besides, immediately after she 


came home from the house party where 
she had met John Hollister, the twins had 
caught the measles, and sister Madge had 
gone as a delegate to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There had been no time 
for a maiden aunt to allow herself the 
luxury of retrospection. 

She read her telegram over for the third 
time and some of the happiness faded out 
of her face. 

“Oh, dear me!” she said; “ Monday 
morning is such a bad time in this house; 
and he has only an hour. He’s on his 
way to Italy . . . think of anyone stop- 
ping on his way to Italy to see me!” 

A riotous wailing interrupted her. The 
twins, left to their own devices in the 
next room, were fighting. She darted in 
and separated them with a practiced hand. 
Sammie had crowded Annie into a cranny 
much too small for her plump person and 
was attempting to give her a dose of hair 
tonie. Mary rescued her niece and started 
the pair of them breakfastward. Then 
she glanced at her blue gingham frock. 

“T wish I had time to change now, but 
there’s the library to do and I must give 
out the soap and starch to Mrs Flanagan 
and order the things for luncheon... . 
I wish I knew what time he’ll be here. 
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“** What's that, Mary? You're not ill?’ ” 


Think of his stopping on his way to 

She ran into her own room and laid 
out her prettiest linen gown. Mary’s 
relatives had never seen her look so pretty 
as she did when she stooped over this 
gown. She slipped the telegram inside her 
bodice—she would not for the world have 


told the family about John Hollister. 
They had such a way of taking her age 
for granted—a sort of way of making 
use of Mary as if Providence had thought- 
fully provided a maiden aunt solely for 
their comfort, now and forever! 

So she tried not to look excited or 
hurried as she supplied the wants of the 
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twins, poured coffee for the father of the 
family and helped Nora with toast for 
Ethel and Bob. She was just making 
Cousin Eloise’s tea when her sister, Mrs 
Weatherby, appeared. She kissed the 
children all around and gave an absent- 
minded hug to the father of the family; 
but one could see her thoughts were else- 
where. Mary’s heart sank down and 
down. Her sister had on her tan cloth 
gown, and Mary knew that meant a com- 
mittee meeting. 

“T’m going up to town with you on 
the eighty-forty, dear,” she said to the 
father of the family. “I’ve had a letter 
from Mrs Gottry begging me to be on 
hand for an important meeting of the 
subcommittee. You know the tubercu- 
losis crusade begins next week. And 
there’s a heap of Federation business I 
must look after and—how much time have 
I, Henry? Dear me! I must fly!” 

The mother of the family hastily fin- 
ished her coffee, drew on her gloves, 
admonished the twins to be good and de- 
parted, with an absent-minded wrinkle 
between her brows. 

Mary sighed; but she gathered herself 
together rapidly. She saw Ethel and Bob 
off for high sehool, tied the twins up in 
holland pinafores and sent them forth 
into the garden, and she was ‘about to 
attack the Monday morning chaos of the 
sitting room when Nora put her head in 
at the door. 

“ She wants more soap an’ bluin’, Miss 
Mary.” 

There was a hostile note in Nora’s voice 
which meant that she had just had her 
usual Monday morning passage of arms 
with the washerwoman. Long before 
Mary reached the stairs she could hear 
low mutterings which seemed to indi- 
eate that Mrs Flanagan was deeply dis- 
contented. Mary threw a conciliatory 
note into her voice, but the warlike figure 
at the bottom of the stairs did not relax. 

“Th’ tubs ’er l’akin’, an’ th’ line’s too 
short,. an’ it’s a diff’rent kind of bluin’ 
I’ve got to have—” 

Mary glanced appealingly back at 
Nora; but there was a set expression 
about the handmaiden’s shoulders which 
warned her not to expect help from that 
quarter. “I’m sorry the tubs leak, Mrs 
Flanagan,” she ealled; “and I ean’t pos- 
sibly go out for more bluing, now. Try 
to get along this morning and next week 
have everything right.” 

She turned away from the stairs in time 
to avoid an exposition of the “ wurrukin’ 


woman’s” troubles. “Nora,” she said, 
despairingly, “do you think she’s—she’s 
been at it again?” 

“ Think!” sniffed Nora; “ an’ her with 
a breath like a whiskey bottle!” 

“ Dear me; well, don’t anger her. 
—just let her alone. 


Just 
You remember the 


last time—oh, there’s the ’phone!” 


From the other end of the wire came 
the voice of her sister. “Is that you, 
Mary? I’m so sorry, dear, but I forgot 
to tell you Mrs Huntley-Craig wrote Sat- 
urday she would visit'us for a couple of 
days. She'll be out there this morning; 
we’ve some Girls’ Friendly business, you 
know. Henry hurried me off so I forgot 
all about her. I don’t know whether Nora 
has anything for luncheon. I think you 
had better get some of those nice little 
spring chickens to broil, because—really, 
it’s a shame I forgot—the Reverend Mans- 
field Diggs is coming out this morning, 
too; and—what? What’s that, Mary? 
You’re not ill? Oh, yes—yes, it is funny. 
They hate each other, you know. Don’t 
let them get together; and be very nice 
to Mrs Huntley-Craig; she’s important. 
I’ll be back for luncheon. You’d better 
go right over to the Schultz place now for 
the broilers. . 

Mary dropped the ’phone. She leaned 
against the wall with a wild burst of 
laughter. “Isn’t it a f-f-funny world!” 
she cried; but her eyes were suspiciously 
bright. 

Three-quarters of an hour later she was 
speeding homewards from the Sehultz 
farm. She had told Nora that if a gentle- 
man ealled he was to wait in the library; 
but she almost prayed that she would have 
time to put on the lavender linen and 
tidy the sitting room before he came. 
What if he was waiting? He said he 
had only an hour in Coleport. ... She 
spurted desperately across the last field 
and up through the garden to the side 
door. She had nearly reached the ver- 
anda when a step sounded on the drive- 


way. The next instant a man with broad 
shoulders, keen gray eyes behind his 


glasses and a half shy, half humorous 
smile, rounded the corner of the house. 
Mary shifted the huge bunch of celery she 
earried and went to meet him. 

The most unassuming and diffident 
woman in the world knows the meaning 
of a certain expression in a man’s eyes 
when she encounters it. Mary felt a little 
tremulous wave of pleasure as she looked 
up at John Hollister’s face. “ You—you 


see, you caught me!” she laughed, rather 
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“** She wants more soap an’ bluin’, Miss Mary’” 


uneertainly, holding up the bunch of 
celery. 

“Tt’s what I’ve been getting up courage 
to do ever since last spring,” he rejoined. 
“ Ever sinee my sister’s house party I’ve 
told myself I would stop off here when 
I went to New York again, but—perhaps 
you won’t believe me—I’m really a bash- 
ful kind of person when it comes to in- 
vading other people’s houses, and every 
time I’ve let the train carry me through. 
But this time I knew I must stop, or per- 
haps lose sight of you forever. I’m off 
for Italy for a year—maybe three.” 

Some of the color faded from Mary’s 
delicate face. “I’m sure you will be 
happy in Italy,’ she said, wistfully. 
“Please come in.” 

She led the way across the veranda, 
suddenly aware of her blue gingham and 
her hot cheeks. She was absorbed with 
the wonder of his coming to see her; he 
seemed a greater man even than he had 
during that wonderful week end at his 
sister’s; and yet she could not help won- 
dering if they would remember to send 
the chickens at eleven and what time Mrs 
Huntley-Craig would arrive. 

When she opened the library door there 
eame a burst of stormy music from the 


adjoining room. Cousin Eloise was play- 
ing Brahms. The library was distract- 
ingly littered with newspapers and cigar 
ashes. Ethel had left a plate of fudge on 
the sofa; no one had remembered to open 
a window that morning. Mary hesitated; 
but between Brahms and material dis- 
order there seemed little choice; she de- 
cided on the library. They had just 
seated themselves, when in the next room 
Brahms came to a discontented end; the 
portieres between were swept aside and 
Cousin Eloise sauntered in. 

Someone had once told Cousin Eloise 
she was typically Rossettian, and she had 
always dressed up to the role assigned her. 
She did her cloudy black hair in the best 
manner of the Blessed Damozel and never 
wore anything but long clinging gowns of 
twilight hues. When Mary introduced 
her, perforee, to John Hollister, she 
draped herself against the tall back of a 
earved chair and looked at him with large, 
intense eyes. 

“You were playing Brahms?” said 
Hollister, politely. 

“You reeognized the master!” she cried. 
“ That is something unusual in this house. 
Do you know Debussy? Do you know 
his Apres midi d’un faune? No? Oh, 
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come—come to the piano and I will play 
for you the most ravishing thing you ever 
heard. It will be a spiritual adventure—” 

She was back at the piano in a twin- 
kling, dragging them both in her train. 
Mary was dumb, but mutinous. She felt 
as if she were being caught up in a baf- 
fling web of circumstances which would 
keep her enchained until her golden hour 
had passed. At that moment she glanced 
out of the window. The twins were racing 
across the lawn to their favorite apple 
tree. Annie got there first, climbed it 
like a eat, wriggled out onto a branch, 
and then, even as Mary watched her, 
slipped and hung suspended by her pina- 
fore like a new kind of apple tree worm. 
Mary rushed to the rescue with a ery of 
alarm. Cousin Eloise kept on with De- 
bussy, but John Hollister quietly fol- 

‘lowed Mary out-of-doors. 

He plucked Annie from her perilous 
plight and set her down unhurt. She hid 
her plump, frightened face in Mary’s 
neck and Mary whispered little incoherent 
words of comfort to her. John Hollister 
looked down at Mary’s head as she bent 
over the child. A tender expression came 
into his keen eyes; he looked at his watch 
and then at the house, from which the unde- 
niably lovely musie of Debussy still floated 
out. Mary eaught the glance and her sen- 
sitive face stiffened a little. “ Would you 
like to go back to the music room?” 

“Ts there, perchance,” said Hollister 
gravely, “a nook about the place where 
one can get away from Debussy?” 

The twins’ aunt looked up at him with 
one of her rare, elfish smiles. “ There 
are places where two could get away—” 

“Then let us find them!” he laughed. 
But, alas! with their first step the twins 
called out in unison, “ Auntie! Auntie 
Mary! Someone’s coming.” 

And across the lawn they observed, 
bearing down upon them like a ship under 
full sail, the imposing figure of Mrs 
Huntley-Craig. 

“ We'd better run,” said Hollister. 

“ Oh, I ecouldn’t do that!” Mary gasped. 

“Turn her over to the Debussy lady.” 

“Cousin Eloise would go away and 
leave her—she dislikes her so. There’s 
nobody but me... . ” 

“So I begin to observe,” said Hollis- 
ter. “Why do you have to do every- 
thing? Why do you—” 

But Mary was off to greet the new ar- 
rival. Hollister looked at his watch and 
then he doggedly followed her up. 

“Mrs Huntley-Craig, Mr Hollister. 


-~ 


My sister will be here soon, Mrs Craig. 
Please come into the house and I'll show 
you your room. You must be tired after 
your journey?” 

“Thank you, I’m not fatigued,” re- 
joined Mrs Craig. She had a robust 
platform voice, and many years of public 
life had taught her how to get exactly 
what she wanted out of any situation, She 
turned a hawklike eye upon John Hol- 
lister. 

“IT suppose you’re not related in any 
way to the Hollister who wrote Civie 
Ideals?” she asked. 

Hollister unwisely admitted that he was 
the very man. The eyes of Mrs Huntley- 
Craig glistened. Old warhorse of the 
clubs as she was, she at once saw pos- 
sibilities in this meeting with a mueh- 
talked about reformer. “ You may take 
my bag and hat into the house, my child,” 
she said to Mary. “TI shall sit on the 
veranda awhile and talk to Mr Hollister.” 

John Hollister looked beseeehingly at 
Mary; and Mary looked helplessly back 
at him; but she went into the house with 
the great lady’s things. The tall clock in 
the hall informed her of the passing of 
John Hollister’s hour. Two little spots 
of nervous crimson ¢ame into her cheeks— 
and Nora ealled her into the kitchen. 

“The broilers hasn’t come, Miss Mary, 
and I want you to put your ear to the 
laundry stairs and listen to what’s going 
on below!” 

Mary hastened to the top of the stairs. 
There came up to her angry mutterings 
as of distant thunde™, punctuated now 
and then by the sound of heavy articles 
being slammed about the room. She 
closed the door in dismay. “I don’t know 
what to do, Nora; I’m at my wits’ end. 
But T’ll go out to the street; perhaps I 
can see a boy to send to the farm.” 

She ran into the hall; her hands trem- 
bled and her eyes were feverishly bright ; 
she gave a little moan as she caught sight 
of the tall clock. At that instant John 
Hollister bolted in through the front door. 
He seized her two hands with a tragic 
air. 

“Get me away from that pestiferous 
lady!” he whispered. “ Isn’t there a side 
door we ean get out of—isn’t there an 
attie or something we can craw! into! 
I’ve only twenty minutes more, and | 
leave for Italy tonight. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you, my—my 
dear !” 

Mary’s heart made an effort’ to climb 
into her throat and suffoeate her. “ There 
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is a door out through the library,” she 
responded faintly, “ but—but I ought not 
to. The chickens haven’t come, and Mrs 
Flanagan is behaving dreadfully in the 
laundry—” 

“Hang the chickens and Mrs Flana- 
gan!” he said; and took her masterfully 
by the hand. They stole through the 
library, past the perilous room wherein 
Cousin Eloise was now playing decadent 
modern musie and out onto the side ver- 
anda. 

“There, now we ean talk,” said Hol- 
lister, drawing a wicker chair for her 
behind the Venetian sereens. “ Why, you 
peor little thing! You’re tired out. 
Are you the head of the house? I thought 
you had a married sister; where is she? 
Never mind; that isn’t what I came to 
find out. I want to tell you that ever 
since my sister’s house party I’ve thought 
of you—why, what’s the matter? You’re 
not ill?” 

“No, no—it’s only the Reverend Mans- 
field Diggs—he’s come !” 

A high pulpit voice preceded a lean 


figure across the lawn. He had caught 
sight of them from afar. “Ah, Miss 
Mary; and how are you?” he was calling. 
She dragged herself out of her chair and 
went to meet him. John Hollister saw 
her sweet mouth tremble a little as she 
passed him. He glanced swiftly at his 
watch; then he clenched his hands and 
once more followed her. They met the 
Reverend Diggs in front of the chair Mrs 
Huntley-Craig was occupying. She ston- 
ily acknowledged his greeting and turned 
at once upon Hollister. She had the but- 
tonholing gifts of the true politician, 
and before Hollister knew what was hap- 
pening she had maneuvered him down 
upon the gravel path and out towards the 
summerhouse. He looked restively over 
his shoulder. Mary and the Reverend 
Diggs were following them. The latter 
was happily launched upon his pet bete 
noire. 

“Nothing so unsexes a woman as the 
Woman’s Club,” he could be heard boom- 
ing in his professional voice. “ Woman’s 
place is the home—” 


“* | want to tell you that ever since my sister's house party I've thought of you—why, what's the matter P’” 
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“Odious man!” said Mrs Huntley- 
Craig—“ the brain of a peacock! As I 
was saying, if you will allow us to use 
your name in the crusade in behalf of the 
Shop Girls’ Libraries, we—” 

“Oh, surely, surely; use my name if it 
will help any. But, if you will excuse me 
now—” 

He glanced behind him. The Reverend 
Diggs was advancing toward them alone. 
“ Miss Mary,” he explained, “ was called 
back to the house to the telephone.” 

Hollister started with a bound back to 
the house. He tarried to make no ex- 
cuses; and he heard as he sped across the 
lawn the beginning of an acrimonious 
discussion of the woman question. But 
that did not matter; he was there to ac- 
complish one thing; and when John Hol- 
lister squared his broad shoulders and 
settled his eyeglasses firmly on his well- 
eut nose, he generally got what he was 
after. In the open door of the hall he 
paused. Mary was still at the telephone. 
He heard her say, in a voice trembling 
with dismay: “But, sister, I am sure 
Nora will refuse to get luncheon for three 
more on such short notice. Even the 
broilers I ordered haven’t come yet— 
what? Oh, I can’t go ’way over to the 
farm again! It is almost eleven now, 
and I’ve got—I’m b-b-busy. Why, sister, 
I’m doing the best I can—oh, dear!” 

He saw her suddenly hang up the re- 
ceiver. She thought she was quite alone, 
otherwise she would probably not have 
wound her head up in the wraps hanging 
from the hall rack and sobbed. The 
sound of those sobs and the spectacle of 
the little blue gingham figure shrinking 
among the garments on the hall rack as 
she heard his step, made him flame with 
indignation. He eaught her in his arms 
and drew her behind the big front door 
just as Cousin Eloise looked out into the 
hall and ealled, testily: “ Mary, did you 
answer the telephone?” 

Behind the door they stood without 
breathing until they heard Cousin Eloise 
go back to her piano. John Hollister 
still held a restraining arm about her. 

“Mary, Mary,” he whispered, “ look at 
me—I love you! I love you, and you're 
going to marry me this morning. I’m 
going to take you out of all this to Italy. 
I’m going to make your life a fairy tale 
from this time on, you little Cinderella, 
you little over-burdened thing. Look at 
me, Mary dear—can you love me?” 

Mary looked at him, a pathetic wonder 
flaming in her face. Then suddenly all 


her woes, her difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, came over her afresh. She sank 
down upon the lowest step of the stairs 
and dropped her head in her arms. He 
understood from her incoherent words 
that she couldn’t marry him because the 
chickens hadn’t come, and Mrs Flanagan 
was carrying on in the laundry, and the 
twins needed her, and she hadn’t had time 
to put on her lavender linen, and sister 
Madge was bringing home some important 
people for luncheon . . . and she was too 
old, anyway—nobody ought to ask her— 
and she was so tired, tired! 

John Hollister laughed, softly. Then 
he sat down beside her and pressed her 
head against his shoulder. “ Cinderella,” 
he said, wiping her eyes tenderly with 
his handkerchief, “ Cinderella, you’re go- 
ing upstairs now and put on that lavender 
linen; then we’re going to eatch the 
eleven-fifteen to New York, go straight 
to your friend Mrs Morrison, rush in Mrs 
Morrison’s favorite curate, and at five 
we'll be on the boat, bound for Italy and 
peace! Come now; I'll give you thirty 
minutes to dress—” 

Mary drew away from him, wild-eyed 
and frightened. “Oh, I can’t! The 
broilers haven’t come and the twins—” 

Hollister lifted her firmly to her feet. 
“Let your sister come home and manage 
her own twins and her own luncheons. 
Now, then, thirty minutes!” 

Mary’s reply was drowned in piercing 
screams which rang out from the kitchen. 
The door flew open and Nora rushed down 
the hall. Behind her ran Mrs Flanagan. 
Both of them were gibbering wildly. 
Nora threw herself upon Hollister, 
shrieking out something about the stable 
and the twins and fire. Mary was the first 
to grasp her meaning. She pushed Mrs 
Flanagan aside and ran, as she had never 
run before, toward the stable at the foot 
of the garden. Hollister followed. His 
quick eye caught a thin line of smoke 
curling upwards at the edges of an upper 
window, and he tried to eatch Mary before 
she darted in at the door. But she had 
mounted the stairs and seized a bedazed 
twin under each arm by the time he over- 
took her. The loft was filling with smoke; 
there was a little burning heap of shay- 
ings on a flat stone near the window. 

“*Ve was w-w-woasting an apple,” 
Annie sobbed, “ an’ it catched.” 

“Take them down and ’phone for the 
fire company,” Hollister commanded. 
Mary rushed the twins into the house and 
sent in an alarm over the telephone. Then 
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she flew back to the stable with Nora, Mrs 
Flanagan, Cousin Eloise, Mrs Huntley- 
Craig and the Reverend Diggs at her heels. 
Under the direction of Hollister they 
formed a bueket brigade. Cousin Eloise 
stood at the spigot, Mrs Huntley-Craig 
and the Reverend Diggs passed buckets 
side by side, Nora and Mrs Flanagan 
fought the flames like sisters and Mary 
ran down the street to meet the fire com- 
pany. 

By the time she had piloted the chief’s 
wagon to the scene of the conflagration 
the fire was out. The fire fighters still 
threw on buckets of water, but there was 
only brown smoke to be seen. The fire- 
men tramped in disgusted silence over the 
stable and the rest went out on the lawn 
to draw a long breath of fresh air. John 
Hollister drew Mary one side and pointed 
out three ladies who were advancing from 
the opposite corner of the lawn. 

“Tsn’t that your sister and your lun- 
cheon party?” 

Mary gave a gasp of horror. “ Oh, oh! 
I forgot to tell Nora! There won’t be 


enough to go around. What shall I do? 
What shall—” 

“Never mind,” interrupted Hollister; 
“you won’t be here to see. 


We’ve missed 
the eleven-fifteen, but there’s another 
train in thirty minutes. I’m going to 
slip out the side gate and wait down the 
street. Go up to your room, lock the door, 
say nothing to nobody and walk out when 
you’ve got your things together. I'll be 
waiting. Now, hurry before they see you. 
Remember, Cinderella, if you’re not with 
me in twenty-eight minutes I shall come 
back and make a scene!” 

The half hour that came next seemed 
to Mary like one of those distraught 
dreams in which one packs trunks and 
catches trains half dressed. She ran up 
the stairs an instant before her sister 
entered with her guests. Fortunately the 
incident of the fire kept them all talking 
for ten minutes. No one missed her. 
She fastened her door. With the sound 
of the key in the lock the fetters of 
responsibility and self-doubt which had 
been with her all her life seemed to drop 
away. Irresponsible, reckless joy pos- 
sessed her. In a twinkling she had di- 
vested herself of her clothes and was revel- 
ing in a bath. 

“T am quite crazy,” she told herself 
over and over while she was hurriedly 
brushing her hair. Her eyes fell upon 
the lavender linen where she had laid it 
out on her bed at the beginning of that 


long, long morning. With trembling 
hands she arrayed herself in it. 

“T never heard of anyone starting for 
Italy in a lavender linen,” she laughed 
wildly. “But I don’t care. I wanted 
him to see me in this dress and now I’m 
going to wear it. I know I’m erazy— 
quite, quite erazy—but oh, I’m so happy!” 

She was on her knees putting some 
things into a suitease when she heard a 
knock at her door. She went on packing 
her gray traveling suit silently and 
swiftly. “If I open that door, I’m lost— 
I go back to being merely an unattached, , 
maiden aunt,” she told herself. 

She heard her sister asking Eloise 
where Mary was, and what on earth they 
were going to do about the luncheon, and 
she had one last pang of epnscience. 
Then she remembered the sweetness of 
that moment when John Hollister had 
wiped her tears away with his handker- 
chief. She rose up, pinned on her hat, 
took her gloves and suitcase, looked once 
around her little room and then erept like 
a mouse down the back stairs. 

The guests were all on the other side 
of the house. Nora and Mrs Flanagan 
were having high words in the kitchen; 
Cousin Eloise was playing Strauss; the 
twins were engaged in sticking burdock 
burrs in each other’s hair behind the 
hedge. 

“Good-by, good-by, everybody!” she 
said softly, as she elosed the gate. John 
Hollister hastened to meet her. As he 
took the suitcase from her hand a boy 
passed them with a basket from which 
dangled the heads and feet of three spring 
chickens. One small tear came into 
Mary’s eyes; then she darted upon the 
boy with the basket. 

“ Those chickens aren’t ready to broil!” 
she cried. “ Oh, I ought to go back and 
help!” 

John Hollister hurried her around the 
corner. Then he put down the suitcase 
and gave her a tender little shake. 

“Mary, Mary!” he exclaimed, “ you’re 
on your way to Italy! You’ve stopped 
living for other people and you’re going 
to live for yourself and for me awhile. 
Why, dear, they’re all occupied with their 
own affairs—even the twins are up to 
their own mischief—it’s time you got a 
life of your own. Look at me, Cinderella 
—do you want to go back to your pots?” 

“ N-n-no—oh, no!” 

“Then eatch hold of my arm, little 
goose, and run—for here comes our 
train !” 
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Why Europeans Want Our Girls 


By Harrison Rhodes 


N ALMOST all discussions 

of the question of inter- 
national marriage it is as- 
sumed, first, that all for- 
eigners (of legal age) wish 
to marry Americans, and, 
second, that they wish to 
do so from unworthy motives. This idea 
of the universality of the appeal which 
our women matrimonially make abroad 
is so complimentary to them that for the 
moment we may let it stand. But taking 
it for granted that only selfish and de- 
grading reasons could urge these same for- 
eigners to lead our American girls to the 
altar is far from flattering to national 
pride. Here in America we ourselves 
constantly pay to our young women the 
tribute of falling in love with them and 
marrying them, from the highest and best 
of motives. Is it not permissible to won- 
der whether their charms and virtues 
might not conceivably provoke the same 
admiration and affection across the Atlan- 
tie? 

Wouldn’t we be much angrier, and with 
reason, if these same foreigners didn’t 
want our girls? The writer of this 
article has no wish to urge his lovely 
compatriots to wed abroad; but if the 
time ever comes when they are not of- 
fered every possible opportunity of doing 
so he is prepared to pull a considerable 
number of foreign noses, even if it en- 
tails pistols and coffee for two. 

Let us take the possible case of a for- 
eign nobleman who wants to marry here, 
and ean give his reasons for it. The 
writer has no especially widespread ac- 
quaintance among the titled population of 
other lands, and he has to confess with 
shame that he numbers no crowned heads 
among his friends. But everyone here 
and there on his travels accumulates a 
lord or a count or a marquis or two; and 
Baron X, as we will call him, can be 
personally guaranteed as having an au- 
thentie existence. 

His family is one of the oldest of his 
part of Russia, his ancient and dilapi- 
dated castle one of the most splendid, his 
great estates, though loaded with debts 
and impoverished by long years of 
slack cultivation and careless management, 
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still, even to American eyes, princely. 
The tales which in a half hour’s idle, 
unpretentious chat he ean tell you of bar- 
barie splendor, of fierce and unbridled 
passions as well as of wild courage and 
frantic love, generosity and devotion, 
make his family history come to us of 
this quiet new civilization of the West, 
trailing clouds of romantic glory. They 
show you, in spite of your most demo- 
eratie feelings, how a man’s name might 
touch his imagination and stir his pride. 

For the moment, however, we must 
concern ourselves with the Baron X of the 
day, the young man in smart London 
clothes who has an eye on America. The 
physieal vigor of earlier half-barbaric, 
hard-hunting, deep-drinking generations 
is gone. Its place is taken by nervous 
intellectual vivacity, and a frail, almost 
bent figure. Young Baron X of this year 
of grace is undoubtedly more at home in 
the Parisian cafes than in the great 
stretches of his ancestral woodlands. 

His portrait, as done here, shall be 
painted without the use of whitewash. 
His life has not conformed altogether to 
Puritanical standards. The Russian 
estates somehow manage to furnish each 
new generation with some sort of a for- 
tune to dissipate, and the present repre- 
sentative has flung away his money across 
Europe in the approved—or should one 
say the disapproved ?—fashion. And now 
he is ready to settle down and wants a 
rich American wife! There he is, very 
much the type whose matrimonial aspira- 
tions are said to be so vile an insult to 
our girls. It may be amusing, perhaps 
instructive, to consider his side of the 
question. 

“T could marry at home, of course,” 
you may imagine him saying. “ There 
are plenty of girls, charming, well-born, 
in my own part of Russia. But we've 
been intermarrying, we families of the 
nobility, for centuries. That’s why the 
strain is weakening. That’s why I am 
what I am, not what my great-grand- 
father was. Do you imagine I am such 
a fool as to thin the blood still further? 

“No, for the sake of my family—for 
the sake of my country, I might almost 
say—I must ally myself to some stronger, 
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newer race, something nearer the soil, 
alive with all the strength of the younger, 
Western world. I want the generations 
that come after me to be readier and 
abler to face the world than I have been 
so far. 

“Oh, yes, there are girls of the middle 
classes in my own country, coming from 
families as fresh, vigorous, uncontami- 
nated as yours in America. But ”—there 
was a pause and a brilliant smile here, I 
remember—“ somehow at home I find new 
families and new money always spell vul- 
garity. In America it isn’t so, I know. 
At any rate, a wife I might choose from 
the local bourgeoisie would get a cold 
welcome from my family, my connections. 
She would be made unhappy. An Amer- 
iean, on the other hand, would suit them 
all. She’d be made happy if it were pos- 
sible.” 

It sounded plausible, and I meditated 
upon it a moment while beyond the little 
tables of the Cafe de la Paix the whole 
world drove by along the Boulevard. 

“You will find me an American wife, 
n’est-ce-pas?” my friend interrupted 
pleasantly. 

“She must be rich, I suppose?” My 
answer was abrupt, almost suspicious. 

“Rich? Yes. Why not? You think 
well of money in America, don’t you? 
Oh, I know what you mean! Yes, I want 
money. I want to develop my property. 
I am rich, myself, but rich without money, 
if you know what I mean. I should like 
eapital from my wife, and American 
energy and assistance from her brothers 
or her cousins or her friends. You would 
see my estates change like your Western 
prairie. You would see me as rich as a 
Colorado millionaire, and in my own right. 

“ That’s why I want a rich wife—isn’t 
it an American reason? What do you 
do with rich girls in America, anyhow? 
You marry them, don’t you?” 

Again I meditated, glaneing oceasion- 
ally at a smiling, apparently quite frank, 
honest face. Yes, I had to admit it, rich 
girls were married in America, and 
broadly speaking were at least quite as 
much sought after as poor girls. So I 
fell back upon the sentimental argument, 
the one which we all count on to admin- 
ister the body blow to the aspiring for- 
eigner. 

“You wouldn’t count on loving your 
wife, I suppose?” I asked, with a touch 
of sareasm. 

“Love!” and his eyes sparkled. “ Why 
not? Is it so difficult to love American 
girls? I shouldn’t have thought so.” 
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And he started eloquently, excitedly, to. 
tell me of the charm, the beauty, the 
new and delightful camaraderie which he 
had found in those whom he had enceun- 
tered. 

After all, one can allow no foreigner 
to outdo one in praise of one’s fair com- 
patriots. 

“Love them?” I echoed. “Why not, 
indeed?” And the argument seemed 
closed. 

But the Baron X went on, as he had be- 
gun, talking of the possible influence that 
American marriages might have on future 
European generations. I don’t know that 
I myself altogether believe it; I ask no 
reader to. But for the moment one may 
be moved, almost inspired, by the vision of 
what the American mother may mean to 
Europe. 

We ourselves derive our strength from 
the mixed blood which flows in our veins, 
and has made us a new race. There 
might be something generously noble, 
something lavishly rich, in letting the 
ebb tide that flows back upon the coasts 
of Europe carry with it something of 
our best and strongest, something of this 
Western vigor of ours, something of the 
broader ideals of a young country. 

A vision comes to us all occasionally of 
the abolition of war, of universal dis- 
armaments and of perpetual peace and 
amity between the nations. In its own 
small way, is it not possible that inter- 
national marriage may do its part to bring 
nearer this golden time, that American 
mothers, teaching their sons the hopes and 
the ideals of two hemispheres, may aecom- 
plish much for the whole world’s future? 
The star of empire is already far to- 
wards the Western sea, but its rays may 
well reach back across the Atlantie and 
inerease the illumination of the shores of 
Europe. 

There are no statisties to prove the 
effect upon the second generation of the 
foreign father’s taking an American bride. 
Indeed, publicly we pay attention to the 
failures, and keep our census by divorce 
decrees merely. But everyone who has 
any acquaintance with life abroad knows 
that there are at least some happy mar- 
riages, and, if he has met any of the chil- 
dren, growing up or grown up, must occa- 
sionally have recognized that here was a 
new type, and have wondered whether 
American mothers were not leavening the 
European lump. 

Even the American girls who go abroad, 
receive their due proposals of marriage, 
and, rejecting them, return to accept men 
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of their own nation, perhaps perform a 
service. Little by little they suggest to 
foreign men the clean, cheerful, friendly 
relation that exists between our young 
people here. It is certain that there are 
in the Roman salons (to take only one of 
our colonial outposts), gayly dancing at- 
tendanee on American girls, young men 
who are so far Americanized that they 
neither propose marriage nor make love; 
who are, in fact, almost too American to 
suit these same young girls, to whom 
Rome and its magic seemed to promise 
more of romance. 

This article has no wish to attempt a 
general whitewashing of foreigners. Let 
us at once admit the divorcee statistics 
and many of the lamentable tales of be- 
trayed and abused wives. Let us 
acknowledge that many of the nobility 
and gentry hunt down our heiresses as 
wolves might pretty, harmless deer. And 
then, for the sake of common honesty, let 
us confess that the ladies themselves turn 
huntresses occasionally, and that the 
American girl who is determined to secure 
a title is an almost more objectionable 
spectacle than the foreigner who wants 
to win a fortune. 

There was a farce-comedy played in 
real life a few summers ago at’ one of the 
fashionable French seaside places which 
will serve here admirably as an illustra- 
tion. 

Miss Sylvia Smith—the name is in- 
vented at random, but the story is abso- 
lutely true—was a brisk and dashing 
young lady, with a fair amount of good 
looks, a moderate fortune and an iron 
determination. After three weeks’ gun- 
ning she winged a Dutch count, and an- 
nounced their engagement. Not a note- 
worthy bag, as shooting goes, but still 
something. Count D, though a trifle 
undersized, was not exactly bad looking, 
and, considering the life he had led, he 
was lasting pretty well. The title was 
not an exceptionally great nor distin- 
guished one; still it was a title, and, at 
least to the home folks and to envious 
school-girl friends, a countess is always a 
countess. Miss §. Smith was open to 
congratulations, and received them smil- 
ingly upon the Casino terrace for several 
mornings. The wedding, which was to 
take place in Paris, was fixed for an 
early date, as was dictated by the impa- 
tient affection of these two young hearts. 

Now, it chanced that in the same water- 
ing place, taking the sea baths, there was 
at this time a French marquis of dis- 
tinguished appearance and even more dis- 
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tinguished name and position. Miss 8. 
Smith had not made his acquaintance, 
for even among the nobility at a plage 
there are such things as inner circles. But 
it happened that one of these mornings 
on the Casino terrace the Marquis noticed 
her. Perhaps it was her new happiness, 
the prospect of long years of love with 
Count D which made her unusually radiant. 
In any ease, he remarked to a friend that 
she was an excessively pretty girl and 
that Count D was a lucky dog. His 
expression of admiration was no more 
impassioned than this, and he turned 
quietly and consumed a glass of Dubonnet. 
The episode appeared to him closed. 

But he had reckoned without Miss 
Sylvia Smith, to whose ears some ami- 
able friend soon carried this passing ex- 
pression of the Marquis’s admiration. 
She was ambitious, she was an opportu- 
nist. She suddenly became doubtful as 
to the value of a Count in the hand. And 
she sent to the Marquis in the bush by 
special messenger that evening a note as 
delicately scented as it was indelicately 
composed. 

“ Chér Marquis,” she began. As nearly 
as possible we will reproduce her com- 
munication : 

“You will understand and pardon my 
writing to you, I feel sure, though it is 
not, I know, according to the rules. 

“T was told today that you had ex- 
pressed admiration for me. Now, I am 
an American girl, and I manage my 
affairs for myself. I must know whether 
this is true. Do you admire me, and do 
you think your feeling could grow to any- 
thing warmer, and your intentions as 
regards me become matrimonial ? 

“T am, as you know, engaged to Count 
D. But I will be frank with you. Be- 
tween you and him I should not hesi- 
tate for a moment. In appearance, in 
distinction, in title and in position you 
are so much his superior that I should 
never forgive myself for taking him if 
there was any chance whatever that I 
could get you. For the mere thought of 
you has made me feel how little I truly 
love him. Of course I am now bound 
to him, and I stand ready to marry him. 
But for you I would break with him at 
once.” 

There follows a passage here as to the 
exact condition of her fortune—which, for 
reasons of prudence and to prevent iden- 
tification, must be omitted. But it may 
be said that she eataloged stocks, bonds 
and real estate holdings with admirable 
business-like method, and explained how 
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by application to the embassy in Paris— 
only six hours off by rail—and to a cer- 
tain firm of bankers with close American 
connections the Marquis could authenti- 
eate her finaneial statements. 

“T will hold off the preparations for 
my marriage with Count D for four days. 
This will give you time to think the mat- 
ter over and investigate if you wish. If 
I hear from you favorably I will put you 
at onee into communication with my 
guardian. If not, I shall of course 
carry out my original plan as to Count 
i oan, 

“Dear Marquis, 
“ Yours most cordially, 
“Sytvia SMITH.” 


A letter which needs no comment! The 
story, unfinished, enforces its lesson. But 
the reader may have some natural ecurios- 
ity as to how it ended. The Marquis X 
wrote a polite note to decline the prof- 
fered honor, and then, as was but human 
perhaps, told the story to a friend. The 
friend, equally human and indiscreet, set 
the yarn going. And in a short time it 
reached the ears of Count D! 

Count D did not go to Miss Sylvia 
Smith. He made no attempt to investi- 
gate the story. But he promptly sent 
his seeonds to the Marquis X. 

They met, and honor was satisfied, for- 
tunately without mishaps—and one must 
say fortunately, because the French duel, 
though often a joke, is not always so. 
The Count and the Marquis bowed po- 
litely, shook hands, took some coffee and 
cognae and parted, excellent friends. 

Then the Count did a thing which shows 
what a curiously fantastic, yet attractive 
ideal of chivalry still may exist over 
there. He had risked his life to prove 
that Miss Sylvia Smith was ineapable of 
such an action as the one of which she 
was accused. As a gentleman should, he 
had protected the lady’s honor and his own. 
But now he quietly wrote a note to her 
exeusing himself with politeness from the 
projected marriage, and giving reasons 
which she could not, at least did not, deny. 

Thus, onee, did ambition over-reach 
itself. But Miss Sylvia Smith was not 
of a type which ean easily be discouraged. 
Her health continued good and her secur- 
ities did not decline in value. She is now 
a baroness, so for her this edifying tale 
ends happily. 

May it not be possible that the girls 
who take the worst foreigners do so with 
their eyes open? 

Not all noblemen have tried to conceal 


their past or to whitewash it. There is 
an extraordinary story of an interview 
which took place lately between a rich 
American father and his prospective son- 
in-law. The father, at some expense, had 
obtained from abroad an exhaustive report 
as to the younger gentleman’s past career. 

With the documents in hand he econ- 
fronted the young man, -fearing a 
blanched and frightened face, but hoping 
for a high color and indignant denials. 

“Were you here... ? Is it true that 
at Monte Carlo... 2?” ete, ete. 

He went over many vile, squalid and 
sensual episodes. 

The foreign suitor lit a cigarette. 

“Tt is all true,” he said. “ You were 
foolish to spend so much money getting 
the information; I would have told you 
for less, Certainly you are at liberty to 
tell your daughter, although I have an 
idea that she already knows. In any ease, 
that I have led this sort of life in the 
past will not seem to her a proof that I 
will do so in the future. She may be 
wrong about this. But she wants to 
marry me, and if you want to please her 
you'll let her do so.” 

The cigarette smoke curled gently into 
the air, and the American father fairly 
gasped, not so much at the cool impu- 
dence of his proposed son-in-law, as at 
the brazen heartlessness and cold-blooded 
ambition of his own ehild. And shortly 
afterwards, having interviewed his daugh- 
ter, he let her marry the man of her 
choice. Perhaps he thought she deserved 
him. 

There are plenty of shopworn gentle- 
men of title in the market, that is ad- 
mitted. But may it not be that the ladies 
who purchase them are, in their own way, 
a little tarnished, too? Are they the 
American girls we are proudest of? Are 
they, indeed, much better than the gentle- 
men they marry? 

Tt is a varied world, this of ours, in 
which emotions are mixed and conflict- 
ing. It is possible to love the green Eng- 
lish country, or the plains of France, or 
the hill-top cities of Italy without alto- 
gether forgetting the bay of New York 
and the great town piled mountain-high 
upon its narrow island. Nobody who has 
lived abroad much can have failed to find 
some happy international marriages. And 
nobody who has lived at home can alto- 
gether blame the foreigner who wants to 
find a wife among our charming girls. 
Who, indeed, are foreigners, and what, 
that they should hope to find anything 
better than American wives? 
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O MEN dress for one an- 
other or for the masculine 
eye mainly? To judge from 
replies received from about 


fifty young women whom 
this magazine has _inter- 


viewed, it is the male eye, 
and principally the eye of the dresser 
himself, which is considered in the selee- 
tion of clothes. Surely if the’ men were 
in the habit of consulting the fair sex— 
the younger of them at least—the sar- 
torial habits of mankind would be quite 
different. 

Do these girlish opinions settle the great 
Problem? What a question! 

An artist of renown, who believes that 
tailors don’t know, or if they do, won’t 
advise honestly, or cannot get their coun- 
sel accepted, has promised to give the 
men of this magazine a talk on Clothes 
a little later which shall forever settle 
the question. Meanwhile the men may 
worry along with the light of their own 
knowledge and such illumination as our 
half hundred young women are able to 
throw upon the agitated scene. 

Men, weighed in the balance with har- 
mony, good taste and independence in 
dress, have by these judges been found 
wanting. Aided by flashy ties and con- 
spicuous socks, they have broken all laws 
of color harmony. To a man, they have 
flocked to the call of the green hat and 
the crocheted tie. They are guilty of 
wearing shiny collars—collars of hideous 
shapes. The verdict upon their suits is 
“ Need pressing.” 

These fifty young eritics, chosen from 
different parts of the courtry, are as a 
unit upon certain subjects. They agree 


As Seen By Her: 
Candid Opinions of Some 
Half a Hundred Young 


Women on the Momentous 
Subject of Male Attire 


The 


that the brown derby becometh no man; 
that the jewelry of mankind is of “ bar- 
barie splendor ;” that red shoes should not 
be worn on Sundays; and that the cro- 
cheted tie must be abolished. 

Hints are given for the man with red 
hair; the careless man is classified by 
himself. In fact, the following para- 
graphs should remove “friendly com- 
ment” from the overworked Merry 
Widow and direct it upon a field hitherto 
unexplored but rich in appalling discov- 
eries—men’s clothes. 

“Men are such perfectly inartistie 
creatures—and so absolutely the slaves 
of convention!” says a Connecticut girl. 
“Think how they go about year after 
year, just the same tiresome, up-and-down 
pieces of serge and tweed, their only con- 
cern in the number of buttons on their 
cuffs, or some such dreary and inconspic- 
uous matter, out of which they seem to 
get much anxiety and no pleasure. Is 
that what they think will take the femi- 
nine eye or ensnare the female heart—the 
number of buttons on a man’s cuff? 
Good lack! what a subject for romance! 
Can they never learn? 

“Here for generation after generation, 
ever since the days of the fascinating 
‘small clothes’ went out, we women have 
been steadily losing our hearts to any- 
thing in military buttons and braid that 
came along. Even the sight of a clerical 
waistcoat that is fastened behind is a 
feast to our starving hearts, a joy to our 
weary eyes. And is not the success in 


love of the soldier and the young rector 

proverbial in the annals of our time? 
“Think for a moment, think seriously, 

of that monstrosity of modern civiliza- 
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tion, the derby hat, as un- 
yielding as the helmet of 
sheet armor, as unpracti- 
eal and unprotective as 
the most gossamer of fem- 
inine creations, and even 
as variable as they; for 
the shape, they tell me, 
changes every year. It is 
the sport of the passing 
wind, it lets the raindrop 
play upon the unprotected 
human eountenanee; it is 
no shield against the sun. 
And morning after morn- 
ing as the years go by 
ten thousand unrelenting 
husbands place ten thou- 
sand of these spherical 
horrors on ten thousand 
otherwise attractive heads, 
and go forth into the 
world, rejecting the eom- 
fortable and adaptable soft 
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“*Men buy extraordinary vests” 


hat with a wave of the hand, as ‘not the chamois. 


suitable for business, my dear.’ 

“ My sympathies were with a girl who 
was going through the ‘making up her 
mind stage’ when she sobbed upon my 
shoulder, ‘ He loves me, and I could never 
be happy without him; and I’m perfectly 
sure of it until I see him in his derby 
hat!’ I soothed her with ready feminine 
intuition. ‘Spring,’ I said, ‘is almost 
here.’ This was not with reference to the 
mating season, but merely to remind her 


that the obstacle to her 
future happiness would 
soon go into retirement for 
the summer. ‘Oh,’ she 
moaned, ‘in summer he 
wears a straw hat that’s 
just as unbecoming. It 
seems to me that we have 
to love a man in spite of 
his clothes.’ I don’t think 
it could be expressed much 
better. And the pity of 
it is that it is true!” 
The great problem was 
put to a “manicure girl” 
on Broadway. She ran an 
orange stick through her 
blond pompadour. “ You 
can put me down for this. 
Men is well dressed when 
they’re tidy. Some is and 
some ain’t. If a man 
ain’t born that way, he 
won’t never learn it, and 
his wife ain’t to blame. 


Our forefathers wore ruffied shirt- 
fronts 


It don’t matter if he has 
his stuff made on Fifth 
avenoo or buys it at the 
five and ten-cent store. If 
a man ain’t born with the 
clothes feeling, you ean’t 
never make him look right. 
Any fellow that ean’t fix 
his own tie decent is going 
to be a dreadful worry to 
his wife someways, a-clean- 
ing spots off his eoat, and 
all that.” 

The manicure paused, 
and her hard voice broke 
a little. “ But say, if you 
want to marry them, don’t 
you never mind nothin’ 
about that. He won’t look 
so grand, but he’s safe, 
and that’s something. 
Say, Al was the swellest 
looking thing you ever did 
see, but here I am shovin’ 
If I ever play the marry- 


ing game again, you'll see me pickin’ the 
safe one and not earing whether he wears 
gloves or not. That’s good advice all 
right, because I been there, and there 
ain’t nothing else that really counts.” 
“A mistake that really sensible men 
make,” says a New York girl who was 
born in the South, “is to have their 
shoulders padded out until they look like 
tailors’ dummies. A certain man that I 
know who dresses like this wears patent 


leather pumps with ‘ up- 
pers’ in the. winter time 
and has the most beauti- 
fully romantie look in his 
eyes—sad and far-away. 
He writes voetry. For a 
salary he keeps books in a 
grocery store. In the sum- 
mer he spends one week at 
an expensive hotel in At- 
lantie City and dreams he 
is rich and popular and 
intellectual. Men with ex- 
tra broad shoulders are al- 
ways romantie—and su- 
perficial.” 

This girl continues: 
“All-around, capable, 
wholesome men—men who 
can be depended upon in 
every business venture, 
who are sincere in all they 
profess, whom one’s father 
invariably recommends to 
one. as the ‘ rea] stuff’ for 
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a husband or any other in- 
vestment—are very often 
distinguished by a deplor- 
able carelessness in dress 
that is their fatal handicap 
in society. These are the 
men who do not have their 
clothes pressed often 
enough, who go with trou- 
sers baggy at the knee 
and coats crumby on the 
shoulders, whose linen, 
while clean, is carelessly 
chosen and carelessly put 
on, and whose collars are 
usually frayed at the 
edges and invariably too 
large. No one, these days, 
blames a girl for looking 
with disfavor on a ecare- 
lessly groomed man. That 
old affectation that the 


it, I grant that, but he 
is black-haired, straight- 
browed, clear-skinned and 
well-set-up, and he can 
carry it. He is always 
faultlessly groomed as to 
the details of collars, 
euffs, shoes, hands and 
hair. Another exceedingly 
agreeable-looking man I 
know, who achieves dis- 
tinction in spite of very 
small stature, red _ hair, 
colorless eyes and a dis- 
agreeable voice, dresses in 
browns—beautiful brown 
mixtures, some smooth, 
some rough, all becoming 
—and certain shades of 
green ties, which harmo- 
nize exactly. His coats are 


never exaggerated as. to 


body was beneath the no- 
tice of the mind has long 
ago gone out of counte- 
nance, and the man who makes the mistake 
of taking no thought for his grooming 
deserves the ostracism he gets. 

“The ugliest thing on land or sea in 
the nature of masculine adornment is 
the silk tile or ‘beaver’ of which men 
are so enamored. It is really not becom- 
ing to any man, and it would not be even 
sightly did not eustom and familiarity 
dull our sense to its awkwardness. The 
little round knobs of sailors and exag- 
gerated soup bowls that the summer 
brings in are equally unbecoming and 
absurd, it seems to me. 


** Men's hats are usually pretty bad” 


length or breadth, and he 
is always, it is unneces- 
sary to add, scrupulously 
and effectively groomed.” 


Sundry Opinions 

Originating All the Way from Richmond, 
Virginia, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Young men, particularly young col- 
lege men, and most of all, young college 
men who are prominent in athletics, seem 
to consider a sweater a suitable garment 

for every occasion but a ball.” 
“When in doubt, play a dress suit. 
This is a good rule to apply at any time 

after the sun sets.” 


How much more manly, 
even, is the graceful Mex- 
ican sombrero, with its 
somber peak and rolling 
brim! Why should men 
wear pill boxes and soup 
plates when their hight 
and breadth of shoulder 
demand larger, more pro- 
portionate headgear? 
“The best-dressed man 
I know wears but two col- 
ors—black and gray. His 
linen is white or white with 
black stripes or figures. 
His ties are black or white 
or black and white. His 
hats are black or dark 
gray. His hosiery is un- 
alterably __ black. ‘A 
gloomy monotone,’ you 


“ Almost every day one 
sees a high hat worn with 
a short coat. This is a 
mistake, both from a ecom- 
mon-sense and an artistic 
point of view.” 

“On one recent notable 
oceasion royalty is said to 
have appeared in a laven- 
der shirt with a pink neck- 
tie and a green hat. I al- 
ways think of this when 
I see our college men. 
A shirt with broad black 
and orange stripes may 
assert loyalty to Prinee- 
ton, while red shoes laced 
up with white strings are 
meant to indicate devo- 
tion to Cornell. But such 
sartorial stunts are unat- 


say? Every man could 
not endure the severity of 


Evening clothes under a top coat 


tractive and inappropriate 
for any intelligent young 
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man. Why should a gen- 
tleman try to be a rain- 
bow or an aurora borealis? 
Both are beautiful in their 
place, but would be pain- 
ful at short range. Only 
two colors at one time 
would be a wise motto for 
many youths of the pres- 
ent generation.” 

“Tn my mind’s eye now 
I can see a man, otherwise 
charming, who was con- 
stantly referred to by some 
women as ‘The stained 
glass window,’ and whose 
fondness for jewels dis- 
eounted his character a 
trifle even with those who 
knew him best.” 


in the woods with tried 
and faithful friends who 
ean be trusted to like him 
anyway.” 

“Tf a woman is badly 
dressed we attribute to her 
merely lack of taste, but if 
a man is badly attired we 
instantly think, ‘Lack of 
training.’ ” 

“Tn moments of tempo- 
rary mental aberration men 
buy extraordinary vests, 
forgetting that they can- 
not probably afford to 
throw them away as soon 
as the passing fad is over.” 

“Tf He is moved to 
combine’ white flannel 
trousers, a negligee shirt 


“* There are no fashions 
for the fat.’ The best 
they can do is to stick to 
the dark colors and plain, 
straight lines; then the power of sugges- 
tion in this may induce them to try to 
model their figures accordingly.” 


“Men are the best looking either in 
white flannels with jaunty panamas, or 
else in sweaters and corduroys with a 
slouchy hat.” 


“A man with a long neck should not 
wear a low collar—it makes him look 
awkward and foolish; and a man with 
a short, fat neck should not don a high 
collar. No man, whatever the size or 
length of his neck, should wear collars 
that turn away in front—they are awful!” 


“But the best of style, cloth and color 
are nothing if a man has not the air and 
carriage to set them off well.” 


“No girl cares for gaudy neckties, nor 
does she pine to see a man’s trousers 
turned up to reveal faney socks.” 


“Sober colors and perfect grooming 
make the greatest impression on me—a 
well-pressed suit, with harmonious neck 
and footwear, and man would pass in a 
crowd.” 


“T wish someone would invent a new 
style of hat for men; derbies are so unbe- 
coming to many of them, and soft felt 
ones so much better.” 


“A long coat on a short man looks as 
grotesque as long trousers on a small 
boy. ” 

“Tf men happen to have dark hair and 
eyes, they seem to have such a hankering 
for red eravats, and a man should only 
wear a red cravat when he is far away 
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“The smaller the man the broader 
the shoulders”’ 


and a soft tie with a din- 
ner coat (I actually met 
that combination once), 
then by all means let him 
cultivate an observing mind.” 

“Men’s hats are usually pretty bad. 
If conventionally correct they are apt to 
be too large or small, and a man rarely— 
at least results would seem to bear this 
out—pays sufficient attention to the be- 
comingness of the article apart from its 
being correct. The soft felt hats are 
usually in atrocious condition. When 
suited to the occasion I like a soft, dark- 
gray felt, a black derby, or for summer 
a sensible Panama.” 

“A man’s manners and his dress com- 
monly make his fortune, at least with the 
opposite sex.” 


“A loose eollar, a real roomy collar, 
spells death to style, for the laws of such 
do not permit a man to indulge in a eol- 
lar of seventeen inches when one of four- 
teen will suffice, no matter how much 
more comfortable the former may be.” 


“Let a man always put on his gloves 
when he puts on his hat. Men otherwise 
correctly dressed sometimes appear in the 
street cars or train—harassed commuters 
probably—minus gloves, and presto! the 
‘effect’ is gone. The effect is gone also 
if a man neglects to have his gloves well 
mended or his shoes shined.” 


“The secretary of a well-known New 
Yorker declares she ean always tell when 
her employer’s wife is away. ‘ Any 
morning when he comes in wearing a 
bright blue tie and a lavender shirt, I 
am morally certain that she has run up 
to Boston to see her mother. I’ve never 
known it to fail’” 
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“* Huh!” said the doctor. He was working over Mr Muggs * 


The Cough Drop 


A Farce-Comedy 
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(Begun in the Jane number] 


Chapter III 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


HE minutes during which 
the Muggses sat by their 
library table awaiting 
the arrival of Doctor 
Mack were very trying. 
Mrs Muggs pretended to 
sew, but she was in 

reality watching her husband for new evi- 

denees of mental aberration, and Mr 

Muggs pretended to eat imaginary erack- 

ers in a careless manner, but he was, in 

fact, keeping a keen eye on Mrs Mug 

fearing to see in her some new trace of 
insanity. From time to time Mr Muggs 
coughed as well as he could, for since it 


was tke cough that he had used as an 
excuse for sending for Doctor Mack, he 
felt he must keep up the pretense. And 
Mrs Muggs, to humor him—for the 
troubled in mind must always be humored 
—showed a great interest in the cough. 

“ Cornelius,” she said, “I am so sorry 
that cough distresses you in that way. 
Isn’t that cough drop dissolved yet?” 

Mr Muggs took the glass from the 
table and looked into it. The large glass 
paperweight had not dissolved in the 
least. It still filled the tumbler to over- 
flowing, and the colored view of the Cap- 
itol at Washington that was imbedded in 
the glass of the paperweight shone bril- 
] untly. 

“No,” he said. “ It doesn’t seem to dis- 
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solve very rapidly.” He leaned over to 
set the glass on the table again, but his 
wife arrested his hand. 

“Dear,” she said, “I think it might 
dissolve more rapidly in your mouth. 
Those crackers do not seem to do you 
the least good.” 

Mrs Muggs had a well-defined idea in 
saying this. The distraction of the arri- 
val of Doctor Mack might temporarily 
drive the hallucinations from the mind of 
Mr Muggs, and she was anxious that the 
doctor should see for himself how much 
and in what way Mr Muggs’s mind was 
affected. She wished to keep Mr Muggs 
so interested in his hallucination that the 
paperweight was a cough drop that he 
would be still in the midst of it when the 
doctor arrived. So she said, “ Put the 
cough drop in your mouth, Cornelius dear. 
I am sure it will relieve your cough.” 

For a moment Mr Muggs hesitated. 
The paperweight was an unusually large 
one. It was cireular in form, with a dome- 
like top and a flat base, and of beautifully 
smooth glass with iridescent hues. He 
looked at the paperweight doubtfully. 
Without taking exact measurements he 
estimated that it was a number seven 
paperweight, and that his mouth was only 
a number five and one-half mouth, or 
number six at the most. At any other 
time he would have balked at putting such 
a large paperweight into his mouth, but he 
was anxious that when Doctor Mack ar- 
rived the doctor should see Mrs Muggs in 
the midst of one of her hallucinations, so 
that he might make a better diagnosis of 
the ease. He raised the paperweight and 
pressed it against his lips. 

Luckily, the glass of the paperweight 
was very smooth indeed. Mr Muggs 
opened his mouth as wide as it would 
open and pushed against the paperweight 
with all his strength. For a moment it 
resisted; Mr Muggs pushed harder; sud- 
denly, with a pop like the noise accom- 
panying the extraction of a champagne 
cork, the paperweight entered his mouth. 

It was a very tight fit. Try as he 
might, his teeth would not close over it. 
He knew instantly that that particular 
paperweight had not been meant to go 
into his particular mouth, and he put up 
his hand to remove it. Very little of the 
smooth, rounded side of the paperweight 
extended beyond his teeth, and that was 
all he could touch. He grasped it as 
tightly as he could with two fingers of 
his hand and his thumb, but it was impos- 
sible to secure a tight grip on it. The 
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paperweight would not come out, and it 
would not go in any further; all it would 
do was revolve. He grew red in the 
face, his eyes rolled wildly, and he mo- 
tioned to Mrs Muggs. He tapped: the 
sides of his cheeks, twirled the paper- 
weight in his mouth with the tip of his 
forefinger and tried to speak. 

What he tried to say was: “ My dear, 
I cannot get this thing out of my mouth,” 
but what he really said was, “ Ugh, gug, 
ugh.” It was all he could say. 

His jaws began to ache, and his eyes to 
bulge. Mrs Muggs stood over him wring- 
ing her hands, moaning, “ Cornelius, dear’ 
Cornelius!” She seemed, for the moment, 
to have lost the use of her wits, as if in 
a panic, but Cornelius, uncomfortable as 
he was, remained calm. 

“ Mug, ugh, ugg,” he said emphatically, 
and then, drawing a pencil from his 
pocket, he wrote rapidly on the flyleaf 
of the de luxe Tennyson that lay on the 
t ble. He knew he must get that cough 
drop out of his mouth; he knew he could 
not grasp its slippery rounded sides; 
he knew there was no room in his mouth 
to rig up a lever to pry the cough drop 
out; to blast it out might seatter bits of 
broken glass down his throat; and like 
the wise man he was he ealled for the 
only things that met the situation per- 
fectly—liquid glue and a roll of antiseptie 
bandages. He knew that if he glued one 
end of the bandage to the paperweight 
with liquid glue and let the glue harden, 
he could grasp the bandage as a handle 
and pull the paperweight forth. And if 
his strength alone was not sufficient—the 
bandage was long—Mrs Muggs could add 
her strength, and the kitchen maid could 
add her strength, and the upstairs maid 
could add her strength. In fact, there 
were yards and yards of bandage, and if 
necessary the neighbors could be called 
in. 

So he wrote rapidly, “Get the liquid 
glue from my desk, and get the antiseptic 
bandages from the medicine closet. 
Hurry.” 

Mrs Muggs read, and ran. Mr Muggs 
closed the book and lay back in his chair. 
He swallowed from time to tim? with dif- 
fieulty. He let his had fall back. A diz- 
ziness came upon him. He gasped, and 
when Mrs Muggs entered he had only suf- 
ficient strength left to motion to her to 
spread the liquid glue upon the bandage, 
and as he motioned that she should then 
place it upon the paperweight he sank 
into unconsciousness. 
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With a groan Mrs Muggs poured the 
contents of the bottle upon the bandage, 
and smeared it well over the surface with 
her finger. She saw she had no time to 
waste. Cornelius had so long attended to 
the house affairs and to the little ills of 
the children that she had perfect faith 
in his ideas of first aid for the injured. 
She made a good poultice of the glue and 
pressed it down well over his mouth, pat- 
ting it into his mustache and beard, 
forming it around the curvature of his 
lips and teeth, and then wrapped the re- 
maining eight yards of the bandage care- 
fully around his head, taking good care 
not to cover his nostrils. At that moment 
the doorbell rang, and Doetor Mack, 
without ceremony, opened the door and 
walked into the library. Liquid glue dries 
rapidly. 

“ Oh, Doctor!” cried Mrs Muggs, wring- 
ing her hands while the tears streamed 
from her eyes, “I am so glad you have 
come. I did what I could. I made the 
liquid glue poultice and—” 

“What!” eried the doctor, springing 
to where Cornelius lay swathed in band- 
ages. “ Liquid glue poultice?” 

“For the paperweight,” cried Mrs 
Muggs. “It was too big for his mouth, 
the paperweight was. It went in, but it 
wouldn’t go down, and it wouldn’t come 
out, so I got the bandages and made a 
liquid glue poultice—” 

“The paperweight!” eried the doctor. 
“Was he trying to swallow the paper- 
weight ?” 

“Oh, no!” wailed Mrs Muggs. “I was 
making him dissolve it in his mouth. 
It wouldn’t dissolve in the glass of 
water.” 

The doctor was unwinding bandages 
from around Mr Muggs’s head; he stopped 
and gazed at Mrs Muggs. 

“Huh!” he exelaimed. “ Did he put it 
in his mouth voluntarily?” 

“Of course not!” cried Mrs Muggs, 
weeping through her fingers, which were 
pressed against her eyes. “I made him! 
I made him! I told him it would dissolve 
in his mouth. But I kept my presence of 
mind; I made the liquid glue poultice.” 

“ Huh!” said the doctor. He was work- 
ing over Mr Muggs. The liquid glue had 
done its duty, and had hardened well. 
The bandage, the glue and the surface of 
Mr Muggs’s face, together with his 
mustache and his beard and his teeth, 
were one solid, compact mass. With deft 
fingers the doctor drew from his pocket a 
small laneet and eut the bandage around 


the paperweight. Enough remained to 
grasp with his fingers, and taking a firm 
grip he pulled forth the paperweight. Mr 
Muggs opened his eyes and sighed. He 
worked his cramped jaws slowly, like a 
man eating air. Tears filled his eyes. He 
tried to speak, but his lips and his teeth 
were glued together. He put up his 
hand and touched the long, trailing end 
of the bandage. 

“Ah, docker,” he said, speaking with 
great difficulty, “i’ wazza bi’ eog drog!” 

“ What?” asked the doctor sharply. 

“ Cog drog,” explained Mr Muggs eare- 
fully, with intense seriousness. “ Bi’ cog 
drog. Wazza bi’ cog drog.” 

“ He says it was a big cough drop,” ex- 
plained Mrs Muggs. Mr Muggs nodded. 

“ Bi’ cog drog,” he repeated. “ Dee wi’ 
saig li’ liggy glug.” 

“He says his dear wife saved his life 
with the liquid glue,” said Mrs Muggs. 

Mr Muggs nodded emphatieally. “ Liggy 
glug saig li’,” he repeated. “ Too bi’ cog 
drog.” 

Doctor Mack nodded his head this 
time, and he nodded it soothingly. Mr 
Muggs was watching him with sadly 
anxious eyes, and Mrs Muggs with tearful 
anxious eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” said Doctor Mack. “It 
was a big cough drop, but a liquid glue 
poultice was exactly the right thing for 
it. Now, if I could have a—” 

“Plaig a fruig!”’ exclaimed Mr Muggs, 
intent on showing the doetor clearly the 
hallucinations of Mrs Muggs. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Muggs, “a plate of 
fruit. Cornelius, ring the bell!” 

Mr Muggs struck an imaginary call 
bell on the table. A few moments later 
he spoke to an imaginary Delia— 

“ Deggia, a plaig a fruig,” he said. 

A minute later he seemed to go to meet 
the imaginary Delia, and from the thin 
air took a plate of fruit that had no 
existence. He passed it to his wife and 
to the doctor, and all three took some of 
the imaginary fruit. The doctor watched 
his two patients closely, as he peeled an 
imaginary apple and ate it. Mr Muggs 
was eating imaginary grapes and Mrs 
Muggs an imaginary orange. 

“Thanks, no more!” the doctor said, 
when he had laid the imaginary core on 
the imaginary plate. “Now we will talk 
medicine and cures. That glue,” he said 
to Mr Muggs, “is going to be a hard 
thing to remove. Probably it will have to 
wear off. But if I may ’phone my assist- 
ant I will have him bring over a couple 
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of expert glue removers. Thanks; I know 
my way to the telephone.” 

In the telephone closet he called up his 
assistant. Very soft and low he spoke 
into the telephone. 

“John,” he said, “get two strong 
nurses—museular ones, capable of han- 
dling violent patients—one male and one 
female, and come up here to the Muggses 
at onee with them. Mr and Mrs Muggs 
are, I fear, hopelessly insane. I'll wait 
here. I dare not leave them alone a 
minute.” 


Chapter IV 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


Hanging up the receiver, the doctor 
turned and made his way back to the 
room where sat his potential patients. 
Mrs Muggs was still sitting quietly, hands 
folded in her lap; Mr Muggs was pecking 
with futile fingers at glue-coagulated vis- 
age. 

“They will be here soon, now,’ an- 
nounced the doctor, soothingly. 

There came a silence—a silence that 
was broken by Mr Muggs, who, starting 
suddenly up, with lighting eyes, cried, 
inspirationally, “ Wa’, wa’, wa 

The doctor turned to Mrs Muggs. 
“What did he say?” he queried. 

Mrs Muggs shook her head; of her hus- 
band she asked, “ What is it, Cornelius, 
dear?” 

“ Wa’, wa’, wa’,” explained Mr Muggs, 
painstakingly. “ Ge’ wa’, wa’, wa’.” 

Mrs Muggs looked at the doctor; the 
doctor looked at Mrs Muggs. Simulta- 
neously they shook their heads, unecom- 
prehendingly. 

Mr Muggs was waxing peevish. 

“ Ge’ wa’, wa’, wa’.” It seemed to be 
a command of some kind. Elucidatingly, 
he rubbed with his finger tips the hard- 
ened glue. But still no glimmer of 
understanding came from either his bet- 
ter half or from the physician. At which, 
suddenly, he seized the pencil that still 
lay upon the table, and upon his euff 
wrote, “ Get warm water. Soak glue off.” 

He thrust forth his arm, ecrooking his 
elbow so that the writing would appear 
in correct position before the eyes of his 
wife and the doctor; and they, bending 
forward, read. 

Mrs Muggs rose to her feet, quickly. 

“Oh, to be sure!” she eried. “ Why 
didn’t I think of that before! T’ll get 
some immediately.” 

The doctor raised a halting hand. He was 
nothing if not quick-witted; and he saw 


vanishing into the mists of the might have 
been his principal plan of action, which 
was, on the arrival of the two nurses, to 
suggest that Mr Muggs be taken to the 
hospital where, ostensibly, the operation 
of glue removing could be conducted with 
much less trouble and discomfort and 
much more celerity and suecess. Whereby 
he would preclude the possibility of hav- 
ing to use physical force in the removal 
of his patients. And thus he halted Mrs 
Muggs. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, gently, “that 


this has gone beyond the eflicacy of such , 


simple and primitive methods as_ hot 
water.” 

“But, doctor,” began Mrs Muggs, 
“ we—” 

The physician interrupted. 

“Tn medical terms,” he declared, im- 
pressively, “the case at hand is known as 
glucolibus ineradicableiensis stickleorum. 
Surely, you cannot fail to see the utter 
absurdity of applying such a thing as hot 
water to a condition of that nature. If 
it were a drop or two of glue only,” he 
went on hastily, and most persuasively, 
“some simple panacea of the nature of 
that which you mention might to a lim- 
ited degree be considered advisable as a 
purely temporary method of alleviation. 
Though—” 

“Well, there’s no harm in trying it, at 
any rate,” broke in Mrs Muggs. “ Surely 
it can’t hurt him any; and it’s Cornelius’s 
face, you know.” 

She started to pass him by; but he 
laid a detaining hand gently on her arm. 

“Tf you wish,” he said. “Only let 
Delia get it.” 

Mrs Muggs stopped. Mr Muggs started 
bolt upright in his chair; and, had it not 
been for the glue, his jaw would have 
dropped. 

The doctor did not wait to have his 
suggestion vetoed. Turning, he said to an 
imaginary Delia, who was supposed to 
be standing near an actual door: “ Delia, 
Mr Muggs would like a basin of warm 
water—not too hot, if you please. Bring 
it at once... . Thank you.” 

Mrs Muggs, after standing for a mo- 
ment, helplessly, reseated herself in her 
chair. Mr Muggs, mumbling something 
that could not be understood (a fact that 
may not be considered entirely unfortu- 
nate), relapsed into his former position 
of relaxation of body if not of mind. 

Anon the doctor rose. Taking from 
the imaginary hand of an imaginary serv- 
ant an imaginary basin of imaginary 
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water, he tendered it to Mr Muggs. 

“There you are,” he said, sympatheti- 
eally. “But I don’t believe it will do a 
bit of good.” 

It didn’t. Nor did Mr Muggs enjoy 
himself over acutely while in the act of 
trying to remove real glue with unreal 
water. The fact that the doctor was eye- 
ing his efforts with undissimulated tri- 
umph did not add to his mental enjoy- 
ment. But the fact that it was his own 
suggestion compelled him at least to make 
a pretense of effort. 

For several minutes, with the imaginary 
basin of imaginary water upon his knees, 
he laved the actual glue upon his actual 
features with imaginary liquid held in 
real hands. It was difficult play; and 
the expression upon the face of the doctor 
but added to that difficulty. And at 
length he desisted. 

“See!” said the doctor, “I told you so 
all the time.” He shook his head gravely. 
“T’m afraid,” he said, “ that I shall have 
to ask you to come with me to the hos- 
pital.” 

Had there been a real basin it would 
have fallen to the floor, so suddenly did 
Mr Muggs start. It took a moment for 
the idea to percolate through an under- 
standing not unnaturally somewhat con- 
fused by the happenings of the evening. 
But then, at length, full realization struck 
him. He shook his head violently, eyes 
opened wide in protest. 

Mrs Muggs, too, was clearly out of sym- 
pathy with the idea. 

“Tt is not necessary: at all, I’m sure,” 
she said, positively. “ Whatever must be 
done, must be done here. It is quiet; any 
instruments that may be needed can be 
brought; and I myself will nurse him.” 

There was little of the equivocal in Mrs 
Muggs. Hers was a nature positive, firm, 
unyielding. And, in the moral support of 
her decision her husband achieved a vis- 
ible foree and determination that boded 
ill for the carefully conceived plans of 
the doetor. 

The latter, looking from the one to the 
other, began to realize that all along he 
had been attributing to his strategie in- 
spiration an importance and an efficacy 
that the materialization of fact did not 
bear out. A mode of procedure that, at 
its inception, had appeared easily feasible 
and simple to the point of absurdity 
now took on an atmosphere of complexity 
that amounted, almost, to impossibility. 

For a moment he sat, brow corrugated. 
At length the frown of thought ineuba- 


tion slowly departed from his forehead, 
in its stead appeared an expression of 
impressive seriousness; and, leaning over 
toward Mrs Muggs, he whispered: “ Do 
not hinder, but help. We must get him 
away. He is dangerously insane!” 

Slowly Mrs Muggs’s eyes grew round 
and frightened. Then she screamed once, 
shrilly, and sought her smelling salts. 

The doctor took advantage of her pre- 
occupation to rush to the side of Mr 
Muggs, who, at his wife’s unexpected 
voeal contribution, had taken his fingers 
away from his chin so suddenly that a 
tuft of glue-smeared beard had accom- 
panied them, and to say to him, quickly, 
“Mrs- Muggs is hopelessly mad! You 
must help me to take her where she can 
be eared for!” 

This, then, as will be seen, was the 
doetor’s latest inspiration: that, by ap- 
pealing to the sane facets of the minds of 
his patients, he could impel them each 
to work against the other—each to effect 
the removal of the other to a place where 
might be treated the facets diseased. 

While his plan indubitably was not 
without an element of logic, and of ex- 
cellence, there was lacking a fundamental 
knowledge of the mental fabries of those 
upon whom it was applied. For at the 
very thought of strait-jackets, barred 
windows and all the other disagreeable 
accessories empictured by his words, there 
arose in the breasts of both Mr and Mrs 
Muggs the spirit of conjugal defense and 
protection that sprang at once militant, 
uncompromising, to the fore. 

Mr Muggs leaped wildly to his feet. 

“Wum!” he eried; which the most ob- 
tuse could not fail to recognize as an 
inhalation of the word “ No!” 

Mrs Muggs leaped wildly to her feet. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, firmly; for the 
smelling salts had again brought to her 
all her positiveness and determination. 

The doctor ceased to smile and rub his 
hands. There came to him the realiza- 
tion that diplomacy had ended and war 
had begun. And at this same juncture 
there entered two large, square, useful if 
not ornamental-looking gentlemen, clearly 
the assistants for whom he had tele- 
phoned. 

With a sigh of great relief, the doctor, 
turning to them, indicated with a wave 
of his hand the pseudo-demented couple. 

“ Seize them,” he commanded. “ Seize 
them; and be gentle, but firm.” 

For a brief instant the two large men 
gazed at the upstanding Mr and Mrs 
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Muggs. Then, airily, languidly, almost 
ennuiedly—in a manner that plainly be- 
tokened their utter weariness at, and con- 
tempt for, a task so puerilely simple, they 
ponderously descended upon their prey. 

Mr Muggs shrank back affrightedly be- 
fore them. His hand, groping behind 
him for support, rested upon and closed 
over, the heavy glass paperweight. Dimly, 
as in a nightmare, he discerned a large, 
red fist descending toward his collar... . 
A red mist swam before his eyes—a red 
mist that seemed to rotate phantasmagor- 
ically around a nose yet more red. Then, 
suddenly, there came to him the rioting, 
unreasoning rage that is the bulwark of 
the weak in time of need. His right hand 
gripping the paperweight, shot swiftly 
upward—shot yet more swiftly downward 
—alighted on a small, round and very 
glistening bald spot. ... And then Mr 
Muggs found himself without a foe- 
man. 
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He stood for a moment, dazed, unbe- 
lieving. The red mist swam more swiftly; 
it seemed to catch him in its grip, to whirl 
him from the floor. The lust of battle 
swept over him, fiercely, possessing him 
body and soul! 

With a muffled yell, he stepped lightly 
upon the epiglottis of his fallen foe, and 
waving the paperweight aloft, charged 
in blind, baresark rage upon the first 
enemy his eyes chanced to meet, who, in 
this ease, happened to be the doctor. 

But the latter waited not his charge. 
He was a diplomat, not a warrior. Stand- | 
ing not on the order of his going, he 
sprang gazelle-like over two chairs and 
a Louis Quatorze divan and departed 
through the window, taking both lace eur- 
tains and most of the lower sash with 
him. 

At the sudden disappearance of his 
quarry, Mr Muggs, for an indefinite in- 
stant, paused, dazedly. Then, with a yell 


“** What shall we do now! What shall we do now?’” 
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like the trumpeting of a wounded ele- 
phant, he turned and dashed upon the 
second large man, who, seeing the unto- 
ward turn that events had taken, had 
armed himself with a mission rocker and 
was awaiting attack in a strategie point 
behind a chevaux de frise of overturned 
furniture. 

Blindly, wildly, Mr Muggs charged. 
Yet not so blind, nor so wild was he that 
to his surcharged brain was not appar- 
ent the futility of attacking a man of 
nearly twice his hight, width and weight, 
that man being both barricaded and 
armed. 

Whereat did Mr Muggs pause in his 
frenzied course. With feet braced far 
apart, he lightly poised the paperweight. 
For an instant only; and then, as east the 
primal man his club of stone, Mr Muggs 
loosed his weapon at the large gentleman 
behind the barricade. 

On it sped, like a flash of light. It 
found its billet fair against the foeman’s 
budding embonpoint ; and the latter, sigh- 
ing wearily, dropped the mission rocker 
amid its overturned fellows and proceeded 
to festoon himself decoratively across a 
serried array of chair legs. 

Mr Muggs, with another muffled yell 
of victory, turned, Alexander-like, for 
further worlds to conquer. But just then, 
however, the restraining hand of Mrs 


Muggs fell upon his shoulder. . . . Sud- 
denly the floor slid from under him... . 


Mrs Muggs, turning her head, said to 
Delia—this time the real, not the imag- 
inary, Delia: 

“T think we ean safely get up now.” 

At which she arose from where she 
had been reposing on Mr Muggs’s lower 
maxillary, while Delia, similarly, lifted 
herself from across that recumbent gen- 
tlemen’s legs. 

Mr Muggs, reieased, scrambled weakly, 
dazedly, to his feet; and weakly, dazedly, 
he gazed about him; for now was gone 
from him the dementia of conflict, and 
there remained only the pitiless aftermath 
of consequence. 

His eyes dwelt dreadingly upon the 
confusion of the room—upon the first 
foeman sitting on the rug by the door, 
feeling of his bald spot with tender, tenta- 
tive finger—upon his second foeman 
blinking up lackadaisically from between 
the legs of the mission rocker—upon the 
broken window through which the doe- 
tor had vanished. And then his gaze 
fled frantically to his wife, and he mum- 
bled, frenziedly, frightenedly, something 
unintelligible, which the real Delia, at that 
instant, unconsciously translated when she 
wailed: “ What shall we do now? What 
shall we do now?” 


(To be continued in the August number by Inez Haynes Gillmore and Gelett Burgess) 


T WAS established beyond peradven- 
ture by investigation into the typhoid 
outbreaks in our camps during and 
after the Spanish-American War, that 
flies were the principal conveyers of 
the fever germs. This fact is quoted 
again and again in reports sent to the 
Merchants’ Association of New York by 
physicians. The secretary of the State 
Board of Health of North Dakota, Dr 
Grassick, says: “I believe that more 
eases of typhoid fever are caused by flies 
than any other source of infection.” Dr 
Burr, health officer of the city of Bing- 
hamton, New York, writes: “In this lo- 
eality we have had rather more than our 
usual number of fall typhoid cases in 
persons who have had their summer out- 
ings in tents and in attendance at camp 
meetings. The inference points to the 
house fly.” 
San Franciseo’s chief sanitary inspec- 
tor, Dr Hassler, says that experiments 


conclusively prove the house fly respon- 
sible for practically 151 cases of typhoid 
fever subsequent to the great earthquake. 

The danger from flies in the autumn is 
emphasized by Dr Patten, health commis- 
sioner of the city of Duluth, Minnesota: 
“T am of the opinion,” he says, “ that a 
great deal of disease is carried by house 
flies, especially in the fall of the year, 
when people are prone to remove their 
sereens too early. With the drying up 
of the grasses and other vegetable matter, 
probably the germs that are composed 
in these media are carried into houses 
when no obstructions are offered.” 

Dr Smith, of the Laboratory of Hy- 
giene, Atlanta, Georgia, is convinced “ that 
a greater part of our typhoid fever comes 
from the activity of the common house fly 
than from any other source.” 

The pamphlet on the typhoid fly, issued 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, should be universally read. 
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‘* Finishing Your Daughter 


By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 


HE idea nas become prev- 
alent that the so-ealled 
“ finishing” school is in- 
Grp tended to fit a girl, not 
for college, or for a pro- 
fession or for any of the 
practical duties of the 
nome, but only for society. A larger 
idea of its previnee, however, is gradually 
developing with the putting to shame of 
false ideas of life and the introduction of 
educational methods leading to a fuller 
realization of each girl’s innate aptitudes. 
This is as true of the country school as 
of the city school. 

The principal of one of the largest 
suburban schools out of New York 
states that it is her purpose “to send 
throughout the land women with strong, 
not nervous bodies; with kind, not 


callous hearts; with joyous, not pampered 
spirits; with broad, not petty minds; 
with trained, not idle hands; with sym- 
pathetic, not critical eyes; with refined, 
not tawdry taste; with direet, not shifting 
speech. Women who ean meet wealth 
with simplicity and poverty with dignity ; 
who ean face life with quiet strength and 
not lose one feminine quality; who in 
quiet homes keep a wholesome atmosphere, 
that so the home may minister to the 
righteousness of the state, that the state 
may reflect the thought and guidance of 
God.” In town or out, it is all the same; 
the finishing school of today has a high 
conception of its plane of usefulness. 


The up-to-date finishing school 


Modern buildings, supplied with all 
the latest devices for heating, ventila- 


Skating on the rink at the MacDuffie School 
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A battalion of girls at the Ogontz School 


tion and lighting, with elevator service, 
equipment for laboratory experiments, 
collections of art works and specimens of 
hamdicrafts, collections for geological and 
botanical study, and studios fér training 
in art and musie—in short, all the mate- 
rial advantages for study—are found in 
the improved private school buildings of 
the present day. 

Some of the city finishing schools have 
an unusually high standard of attain- 
ment in class work. One, for example, 
makes its school diploma stand for an all- 
round training in literature, art and sci- 
ence; and, while it has its special course 
for college preparation, this course is not 
sufficient for the school diploma. Its 
emblem of suitable “finish” is not a 
credential that the student is able to pass 
the entrance examinations to college; and 
if this student, after almost completing 
her preparation for college, decides not 
to go to college, she is required to take 
a supplementary course before receiving 
the school diploma. All the highest-grade 
private schools for girls in the country, 
as well as those in the city, are equally 
strict in this regard. The education that 
really “finishes” is no longer a sham, 
but a very exact and exacting reality. 

The educational system in such a school 
provides for a thorough academic train- 
ing, with courses in the English branches, 
literature, history, Latin, French and 
German, mathematics and the sciences, 


musie, art and physical training, and with 
suitable provision for college prepara- 
tion. Some schools provide for domestic 
science; some do not. Some make the 
study of the Seriptures a prominent fea- 
ture; others do not. Some schools have 
a collegiate standard, leading through 
trigonometry, Horace, the modern lan- 
guage classics, ethics, psychology, logic, 
political economy and even parliamentary 
law. Classes in current events are a 
practical feature of nearly all of these 
private schools for girls; and in one 
school a debating club has been developed, 
with the entire household of teachers and 
pupils for members, which conduets its 
meetings according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, has standing committees on poli- 
ties, science, literature, ete, and aims at 
a practical familiarity with parliamentary 
rules, the ability to speak in public and a 
knowledge of the important events of the 
day. This elub is a branch of the Ameri- 
ean Civies Association. 
The practical side 

Manual training in various handicrafts 
is now considered one of the most impor- 
tant branches of study in the finishing 
schools that aim to give a complete educa- 
tion in prime essentials to young ladies 
who are preparing themselves for a useful 
life. Beginning with the kindergarten, 
this study runs through the whole corre- 
lated scheme of education until those aec- 
complishments are acquired which equip 
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the girl with the knowledge of how to 
make home beautiful according to the 
principles of applied art, and how to 
manage her household according to the 
technical teachings of domestic science. 
She makes the baskets in which she is to 
gather her own flowers in her gardens 
at home; she does her own book binding 
and paints the cover designs on the soft, 
flexible leather covers; she crayons her 
patterns in color for tapestries, mats and 
rugs, and copies them at the loom; she 
stencils her embroidery patterns on mus- 
lin and works as faithfully with the 
needle as ever her grandmother did; she 
sketches from life and paints in water- 
colors and oils; she decorates china, 
models clay images and vases, and de- 
signs and makes dresses. In short, the 
whole scheme of handicraft education for 
young women is an enlightenment in the 
study of objective beauty and an intro- 
duction to the more scholarly subject of 
home decoration and furnishing, of select- 
ing harmonious color schemes, appropri- 
ate period furniture, genuine antiques and 
other adaptable objects of art and utility. 

But this practical side of education does 
not stop when the girl has learned how 
to make pretty things to adorn her apart- 
ment at home, how to select suitable house 
furnishings at the shops and how to taste- 
fully attire herself. She must needs know 
how to manage a home and do so econom- 
ically. She learns domestic science in all 
its branches, or at least in its rudiments 


and prime essentials, for there are few of 
the girls’ finishing schools that devote the 
same amount of time and attention to this 
subject as would be given at a technical 
training school. One girls’ school in Mas- 
sachusetts devotes an entire building to 
this purpose, and is equipped with all the 
modern appliances, such as individual 
stoves for the students, colored charts to 
demonstrate meat earving and the latest 
improvements in cooking utensils. 
Although the girl of wealth may never 
have to do the work at home in her own 
kitchen, she learns how it should be done. 
In her cooking elass she has her own 
drawer where she keeps her personal 
memorandum book, receipt book, text- 
book, apron and eap. Maids are em- 
ployed to do the dirty work of taking 
eare of the stoves, cleaning the vegetables, 
cleaning up the classroom and washing 
dishes and utensils; but the girls learn 
all the practical part of the culinary art, 
beginning with the selection of harmonious 
articles of food for the menu, whether for 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner, the pur- 
chase of the materials and then preparing 
and mixing the ingredients, and doing the 
cooking. In the New England school 
to which reference has just been made 
the girls are taught the classification of 
foods, food values and the effect of heat 
upon different foods singly and in combi- 
nation; and they study domestic chemistry 
sufficiently for the understanding of such 
a course. It cannot be expected to make 
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A class in domestic science at the Castle School, conducted by Miss Mason 


“professional cooks in twenty lessons,” 
but it is confidently believed that if the 
girls once master the elementary princi- 
ples which their lessons illustrate, they 
ean, with practice at home, acquire a 
degree of skill sufficient to do all that is 
necessary in plain family living, to make 
delicacies for the sick and to work in the 
larder and kitchen in ease of the cook’s 
sudden departure. 
Culinary arts are taught 

Good quality of materials is taught as 
the first principle of culinary economy. 
The ways and means by which a prime 
quality of flour, fruit, meat, butter, mo- 
lasses or any other staple article of food 


is distinguished by the skilled in mar- 
keting is shown by practical illustration. 
The first lesson in the classroom may be 
how to make bread of various kinds— 
white, graham and indian; next follow 
rolls and different kinds of biscuit; next, 
eake of three or four kinds and several 
varieties of cookies; next, fried cakes; 
next, cooking meats—learning to roast, 
broil and boil; learning to make one or 
two kinds of soup; to dress a fowl and to 
cook it in various ways; and next, a num- 
ber of lessons may be devoted to learning 
to make salads, relishes, jellies and vari- 
ous deserts. Instruction is given in regard 
to cutting, carving, garnishing and serv- 


Industrial products of a girl’s “ finishing” school 
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ing foods of all kinds. The pupils learn 
how to lay a table properly and how to 
preside over it. Thus they acquire the 
three most important factors in the cul- 
inary art—economy in preparing, delicacy 
in cooking and grace in serving. 

Homes cannot be bright and happy if 
order, thrift and providence are not 
taught there. So one sees students of 
twenty years of age and under who go 
to the day schools in New York attended 
by their maids or riding in their family 
motor ears—students whose future lives 
will be filled with luxurious comforts— 
taking the courses in domestie science, and 
learning not only how to cook, but also 
how to handle a broom and a duster, how 
to clean and repair various articles, how 
the house should be heated and ventilated, 
how the clothes should be laundered, how 
to engage servants and plan their work— 
in short, how to manage a household from 
actual experience, instead of relying 
afterwards on the “common sense” that 
is too often found woefully wanting un- 
less manual dexterity goes hand in hand 
with practical demonstration. 

If the private school for girls in 
New York claims—as it justly ean— 
that the bustling activity of the city 
is conducive to inspiration and prac- 
tical, businesslike methods of work, and 
that the city itself gives the student a 
liberal education, the country school ean 
claim the alternative advantage of quiet 
retirement, where one may live “ close to 
Nature’s heart” in undisturbed contem- 
plation of her charms, where one can 
peacefully drink in learning from books, 
and where, best of all, one may enjoy 
the freedom of out-of-door life. 

One school may place the classroom re- 
quirements in relatively greater promi- 
nence than another school does, but all 
private schools for girls agree in the 
necessity of placing the students in an 
environment that shall have a direct influ- 
ence in eultivating the thought of home 
and the amenities of society. This is so 
ordained because the place in the world 
where her influence will be most strongly 
felt will inevitably be the home. 

It is the school of high character and 
lofty purpose that is meant by the true 
finishing school. The fashionable, high- 
priced school that affects much style, but 
offers little real instruction, cannot be eon- 
sidered in any degree a finishing school. 


The school spirit 


A girl’s finishing school life is not a 
round of giggling fun, or a mere training 
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in manners to fit her for “ polite society ;” 
it is a life of serious work and organized 
play, a life that is studious, practical and 
altogether wholesome and refining. The 
student is a member of a large home circle 
where she has, as intimate and dearly 
loved friends as ever a man had in college. 
President Taft, speaking in January to 
the students of the University of Georgia, 
dwelt on the need of absorbing “ college 
spirit” as one of the foremost standards 
of measuring the success of a college 
eareer. He admitted that it is well for 
students to seek high scholarship marks, 
but added: “ That is not all. It is the 
association with your fellow-students. It 
is the developing of character at a time 
when character is most formative. If you 
don’t cherish every brick in the sidewalk 
of your campus you have not got out of 
college what you ought to have got out 
of it.’ It is certainly true that this 
spirit exists in the girls’ finishing school. 
For many of its students this school is 
the last that they will attend, and as if 
realizing this, they take full advantage of 
the fleeting days and make the most of 
companionships that shall be in after years 
most lasting friendships or most cherished 
memories. They have their school colors, 
their class badges and all the rivalries and 
ambitions that are features of college life. 
Track and field athleties, including hurdle 
races and the standing high jump and 
vigorous games, such as basketball and 
hockey, develop class spirit and school 
loyalty. The students enter into these 
events with a zest that speaks of bound- 
ing health and happiness, the joy that 
comes of lessons learned and_ recess 
earned, the joy of living and learning, the 
joy of youth itself. 

These are some of the principal features 
and the animating spirit of the best pri- 
vate boarding schools for girls in this 
country. Such schools are well caleulated 
to realize the desire which one principal 
expressed : 

“T wish my girls to become women, 
strong in body, broad of mind, tender of 
heart, responsive in soul; to be lovers of 
country, loyal to chureh, masterful in all 
things which affect the home, remember- 
ing that as are our homes so is our coun- 
try; that as leads our country so moves 
the world. I wish them to live vitally; 
to feel deeply; to work cheerfully; to face 
facts and not play with them; to look up 
fearlessly to God and sympathetically out, 
not down, upon mankind; and in all 
things and at all times to feel within them- 
selves the joy of existence.” 
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A Note Received by the Editor 


1 wish you would also help me by giving hints on table 
manners in the magazine soon. How to hold one’s knife 
and fork, where to keep plate, cup and Lay and one’s 


elbows, ete, as I have a stubborn youn who won’t 
take my word for anything unless I Show Fit toh to him in black 
and white. Mrs N. 


The Bad Manners Family 


By William Cary Duncan 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


The Bad Manners Family never were asked 
To parties or dinners or teas, 

For the boys wouldn’t take off their hats in the house 
And the girls never thought to say “ please ;” 

Papa read the paper at dinner each night, 
And he left before Mother was threugh, 

And the children—oh dear! it’s most dreadful to hear 
The ill-mannered things that they’d do! 


Little Willie Bad Manners for all of his meals 
Was temperamentally late, 

And the dinner grew cold and his father would scold, 
While they all had to sit there and wait; 

And Jessie Bad Manners would slump in her chair 
With her elbows propped under her chin, 

Little dreaming, I fear, how uncouth she appeared 
To the guests that had chanced to drop in. 


Then Tommy Bad Manners kept making a noise 
With his lips and his tongue, like a pig, 
And his mouth—merey me! ’twas disgusting to see, 
His bites were so monstrously big! 
Little Chatterbox Manners was pretty and cute, 
But if she were daughter of mine, 
She should learn that it’s rude to one’s friends and one’s food 
To talk and eat both at one time. 


And Johnny—you’d honestly think that that boy 
Never had a square meal in his life, 

For he’d shovel his food just as fast as he could 
And invariably ate with his knife; 
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While Florence Amelia would spear with her fork 
Her biscuit, potato or bread, 

And her speon would stick up from the top of her cup, 
So her coffee was often upset. 


Master Walter Bad Manners acquired the art 
His soup plate to tip like a boor; 

Then he’d scrape and he’d serape, and lest any escape 
He’d drink the last drop to make sure. 

And his fork, so he thought, was entirely too small, 
So he loaded it up like a eart, 

And kept patting the pile with his knife all the while, 
And thought he was wondrously smart. 


Poor Simon Bad Manners, when dinner was through, 
Wasn’t taught, I’m ashamed fo relate, 

To place knife and fork, as a gentleman ought, 
Side by side near the edge of his plate; 

And the whole blessed family, after dessert, 
As they sat ’round the board to converse, 

For the toothpicks would reach, and start picking their teeth! 
Did you ever hear anything worse? 


So they never received invitations at all, 
They were all so uncouth and ungainly, 

And Papa was compelled, when they wished to dine out, 
To take them to restaurants mainly; 

And they blamed everybody on earth but themselves— 
As such people generally do; 

I’m exceedingly glad you and I don’t belong 
In that family circle, aren’t you? 


Great-Grandma’s Cup Plates 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


. T WAS the custom as well 
as the delight of our 
great-grandma, to sip her 
tea, not from the cup, 
but from her saucer. 
Therefore, the cup plate, 
dainty and diminutive, be- 
came an essential accessory to the tea- 
table appointments. Its sole mission was 
to receive the cup, which otherwise might 
have soiled the spotless linen, or marred 
the fine old mahogany. 

Not long ago, two women spent a day 
driving through a cer- 
tain section of New 
Hampshire where old 
china was said to 
abound. One of them 
had set her heart on 
finding cup plates. 
They visited no less 
than thirty-five houses, 
and though they dis- 
covered one or two 
pieces of Staffordshire 
in platter form, and a 
beautiful old mahog- 
any lowboy, which the 
owners consented to 
part with, they did 
not see a single cup 
plate. 

This incident was related to Miss A. 
Josephine Clark of South Framingham, 
Massachusetts, who has the largest and 
most complete representative collection of 
these miniature plates to be found in the 
country. 

Did she express surprise? 

On the contrary, she smiled compre- 


A Dr Syntax gypsy scene 


hensively, as she said: “Of course not, 
for there are none. Stray cup plates were 
long ago gathered up and placed in a few 
treasure cabinets. One could drive days, 
weeks and months only to repeat the ex- 
perience just related.” 

Miss Clark’s collection numbers five 
hundred and fifty pieces, and, strange as 
it may seem, every piece is in perfect ’ 
condition. 

In design, coloring and workmanship, 
they are fully equal, and oftentimes su- 
perior, to the plates of larger size. In 
fact, we have in many 
instances the best ef- 
forts of the best- 
known English potters 
in these tiny bits of 
china. 

The historieal speci- 
mens in the lustrous 
dark blue of the Staf- 
fordshire makers pre- 
vail here in abun 
dance and are, of 
course, the most valu- 
able. It is not un- 
common for a single 
three or three and one- 
half inch plate of this 
kind to bring fifteen 
or twenty-five dollars. 

Of the purely decorative, non-historical 
pieces which succeeded the dark blue, 
there are in colors pinks, blacks, greens, 
purples, browns and the lovely lusters. 
Many of them are not only very attractive, 
but are almost as rare as those of his- 
torie fame, and ean safely command 
faney prices. 


Another of the Dr Syntax 
gypsy scenes 
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William Penn Harvard College 


It is claimed from an authoritative 
source that cup plates were first manu- 
factured by English potters in 1800, and 
were undoubtedly made in imitation of 
the Chinese custom of providing small 
stands for teapots. Plates belonging 
to children’s sets are oftentimes mistaken 
for cup plates, and many of them are 
found among the fine old wares of the 
eighteenth century. 

A plate measuring more than four 
inches in diameter cannot be properly 
termed a cup plate. On the contrary, the 
genuine cup plate is from three to three 
and one-half inches, and while the 
smaller sizes are always preferable, yet it 
is customary among collectors te include 
the four-ineh plate. 

Miss Clark’s smallest specimen barely 
measures three inches. It is a lovely bit 
of Staffordshire, bearing the impressed 
mark Stubbs. The view is that of a low 
building, like a lodge, and the landseape 
is in dark blue. The border is the eagerly 
sought design of seroll, roses and eagles. 
The back of the plate bears the stamp, 
Woodlands, near Philadelphia. 

As a matter of time, Miss Clark has 
spent fifteen years in quest of the elusive 
cup plate, and on several oceasions she 
found it necessary to buy dozens of din- 
ner plates, platters and other dishes in 
order to gain possession of the one de- 
sirable cup plate contained in the lot. 
Indeed, she recalls one instanee when 
she was obliged to purchase one hundred 
and fifty pieces before she could secure 
one particularly fine specimen which could 
not be bought unless the entire number 
was included in the sale. 

While it is true that the ware bearing 
subjects relating to the history of Amer- 
iea has been quite thoroughly classified in 
times past, it is also true that new speci- 
mens are constantly coming to light, 
which, unmarked, have been identified by 
means of old engravings, as in the case 
of Miss Clark’s very rare view of the 
Philadelphia Custom House. It is evident, 


Girard’s Bank, 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Custom 
House, very rare 
indeed 


The Battery, New 
York, with white 
border 


too, that while the general collector is 
gradually learning to attach more impor- 
tance to paste and glaze, and te classify 


A corner in the home of Miss Josephine Clark in South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, showing a part of 
remarkable collection of cup plates 
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Landing of the Pilgrims Balti e Exchange, very rare 


broadly, the collector of historical china 
will continue to give much attention to 
makers and borders. The same views or 
subjects were often used by different fae- 
tories with different borders. Each fac- 
tory had its own borders which were not 
copied by other potteries even if the 
views sometimes were. 

In gathering eup plates Miss Clark did 
not end her pursuit with the finding of 
any one subject, but she also sought the 
various borders accompanying the same 
design. She was not satisfied with 
Ridgway’s historical prints and Amer- 
ican Beauty borders only, but she also 
found the rarer views by Stevenson, 
Stubbs and Clews, each with his own 
characteristic border. 

Nearly every student of Staffordshire 
strives after Ralph Stevenson’s designs, 
which are of the vine-leaf border, highly 
ornamental and never failing to bring 
high prices. Then there are the rare 
acorn and oak leaf and lace borders, 
which are as well known as the vine-leaf 
border. Stevenson made some very beau- 
tiful English designs with floral borders, 
as well as American views. 

The famous shell border used by Wood 
has also been seen with the Stevenson 
mark, and it is possible that Stevenson 
originated it and then sold the engraving 
to Wood. 

Among Stevenson’s views on eup plates 


Quebec Savannah Bank, rare 


there are three of the Battery, New York, 
with different borders, one having a dee- 
oration of white—an unusual feature. 
His three and one-half inch plate of 
Seudder’s American Museum, is as _ per- 
feet a print as those seen on the larger 
plates. The border is an attractive de- 
sign of oak leaves. We recall with inter- 
est that not only was Seudder’s museum 
a famous place of amusement in its day, 
but it afterwards passed into the posses- 
sion of P. T. Barnum, and there he laid 
the foundation of his fame and fortune. 

The Plymouth Rock print of Enoch 
Wood & Sons, is perhaps more highly 
prized by all lovers of historie ware than 
any other. The picture shows a rock- 
bound coast, with the Mayflower and a 
small boat overfilled with Pilgrim Fathers 
landing on Plymouth Rock. Two In- 
dians are seen in the background. The 
two prints owned by Miss Clark are alike, 
but again vary in border design, one 
being entirely plain, and the other show- 
ing part of the scroll border seen in the 
larger plates of this subject. 

Wood’s medallion of Washington and 
Lafayette graces an exceedingly attract- 
ive cup plate measuring three and one- 
half inches. The two names are written 
in a scroll borne by the American eagle. 
There is another cleverly executed medal- 
lion of Lafayette alone; also one of Jack- 
son and one of Cornwallis. 


Dr Syntax and dairy maid, very rare Coat of arms of South Carolina 
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Landing of Lafayette, in oval 
center 


The specimens of dark blue printed 
ware by Clews are among the most per- 
feet to be found. He made many of the 
finely engraved historical plates, but his 
most celebrated china was that picturing 
the landing of Lafayette and what is 
known as the “states pattern,” bearing 
a border of festoons. 

Miss Clark has several of these sub- 
jects, one containing the print in an oval 
center, which is not only unique but ex- 
tremely rare. 

Two beautiful plates called Cadmus, 
which was the name of the ship which 
brought Lafayette to 
America in 1824, were 
made by Enoch Wood & 
Sons. One is enwreathed 
in a shell border, and the 
other, in trefoil. They 
are of exceptional beauty, 
both in design and ecolor- 
ing. The graceful shell 
border is a rich dark 
blue, and the print, show- 
ing full-sailed ship and 
sloop and expanse of 
water, is wonderfully 
bright and distinet. 

The Cadmus belonged 
to the Havre line of 
packet ships, organized 
and managed by William 
Whitlock & Co of New 
York, and when. this 
shipping house learned 
that Lafayette had de- 
clined the offer of a na- 
tional vessel, the Cadmus 
was at once placed at his 
disposal. No other pas- 
sengers were allowed on 
board save the General 
and his suite, and the ship 
carried no cargo. The 


Pittsfield freak plate 


Boston Octagon Church, very rare 


Cadmus eventually became a_ whaling 
vessel. 

J. and W. Ridgway’s Beauties of 
America series, with oval medallion and 
rose border, which, however, included 
almshouses and hospitals, are eagerly 
sought after by collectors. That John 
Ridgway dd not confine himself to the 
manufacture of pottery decorations by 
mechanical methods, but produced exceed- 
ingly rich and elaborate designs, is a fact 
very much in evidence. 

Here we have the Mt Vernon scenes, the 
Capitol at Washington, New York City 
Hall, Philadelphia 
brary and the Boston Oc- 
tagon Church. Among the 
still rarer examples there 
is a splendid print of the 
Baltimore Exchange and 
one of the Savannah 
Bank. The last-named is 
seldom seen on a plate 
of any size. Another 
pictured building of 
prominence is that ealled 
Girard’s Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, by Jackson. 

There are two varieties 
of the Stoughton Chureh 
of Philadelphia, one pre- 
sumably a Ridgway, while 
the other bears the beau- 
tiful acorn border with 
white edge. 

Views of the Boston 
State House are favorite 
subjects. One shows the 
old-fashioned chaise in 
the foreground, which is 
said to be the only cup 
plate that is decorated 
with this valuable print. 
Another plate is popu- 
larly referred to as “ the 
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one with the John Hancock cows.” 

Again, the rarely seen acorn border is 
with us, and this time it surrounds one of 
the State House designs. This plate is 
marked R. S. W. It is claimed by many 
connoisseurs that these initials stand for 
the names of Ralph Stevenson and Wil- 
liams, the latter said to be a New York 
importer. On the other hand, we have 
the previously stated assertion that Enoch 
Wood was the maker of this widely dis- 
eussed border. 

Two attractively colored prints are those 
of Harvard College, one in black and the 
other in pink, with graceful festoons of 
leaves and flowers. Another pink print, 
marked Thorpe and Sprague, pictures 
the old Albany Theater. Boston Mails 
and Gentlemen’s Cabin are of consider- 
able interest, commemorating as they do, 
the opening of the first line of steamships 
between Liverpool and Boston. 

From Boston subjects we can go to 
Quebee, stopping on the way, if we like, 
to examine some Hudson river scenes, 
including Fort Edwards, Fort Miller and 
Baker’s Falls. 

The “ millennium ” plate in its various 
colors is attractive and highly prized. 
The design is that of a lion led by a child, 
while lions and lambs lie peacefully at 
their feet. Above are the words, “ Peace 
on Earth,” surmounted by a dove with 
olive braneh, and below, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” The border is a 
fanciful decoration composed of wheat, 
sheaves and fruit, broken at the top of 
the plate by an eye, and a Bible open at 
Tsaiah. 

The anti-slavery plate, with its well- 
known tradition, is a valuable relie of 
those interesting days. Other historie 
epochs distinetly revealed within the lim- 
ited space of a cup plate are the Landing 
of Columbus, by Adams, and Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians, by Jackson. 
Views by these two skilled craftsmen are 
even harder to find than some of the 
others, and so more desirable. 

A Franklin maxims specimen bears the 
following terse lines: 


“Why should I love my sport so well, 
So constant at my play; 
And lose the thought of heaven and 
hell, 
And then forget to pray?” 

The Wilkie designs not only inelude the 
figure known as the Errand Boy, but 
also the well-known Letter of Introdue- 
tion. The Knight of Mancha is a hand- 
some Don Quixote example, while others 
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further illustrating the celebrated satiri- 
cal work of Cervantes are equally inter- 
esting. 

Our great-grandma, while leisurely sip- 
ping her tea, must have derived much 
amusement from her perusal of the éup 
plates which pictured the strange adven- 
tures of Dr Syntax. This witty clergy- 
man and schoolmaster made his initial 
bow before the public in 1810, through a 
series of clever drawings made by Row- 
landson, the famous earieaturist. These 
were afterwards set to verse by William 
Combs. The first set was called Dr Syn- 
tax in Search of the Picturesque. Some , 
ten years later, Rowlandson and Combs 
together prepared the Tour in Search of 
Consolation, and the following year they 
issued the third series, Dr Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. 

At the time of the great vogue of the 
book, Clews began the reproduction of 
these humorous designs on dark blue 
china, which were highly successful. 
Their execution is faultless, and this is 
probably one of the reasons of their wide- 
spread popularity. 

It is not by any means unusual for a 
plate belonging to this series to bring 
from twenty dollars to forty dollars, or a 
platter from one hundred dollars to three 
hundred dollars, and by many even higher 
prices are predicted. 

English views on dark blue Stafford- 
shire began to attract the attention of 
collectors some time ago, and are gener- 
ally very beautiful and fully as desirable 
as decorative American designs. On the 
Rhine, Castles Killarney, Kenilworth and 
Forbes (Aberdeenshire), the latter with 
grapevine border, marked Wood, are all 
particularly good. 

There are also several unmarked Eng- 
lish views. A cup plate portraying the 
placid countenance of Queen Victoria, 
with dates of her birth, ascension and 
coronation, is of special interest; so also 
is the bit of history of France which 
pictures Napoleon at the battle of Ma- 
rengo, 

On viewing this remarkable collection 
one becomes but dimly aware of the vast 
magnitude of the achievement. The same 
number of plates, but of larger size, 
would be fascinating from one stand- 
point, but noticeably cumbersome from an- 
other. These miniature plates, aside from 
their rare, intrinsic worth, possess a deli- 
eacy and daintiness lacking in the larger 
pieces. 
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A New Era for Farm Women 


Our Farm Home Inquiry Taken Up by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


HE Goop HovusekkEPING 

Farm Home Inquiry is 
moving to a larger des- 
tiny, even, than origi- 
nally hoped for an 
planned. The outcome 
of the campaign may-be, 
one of these days, a new era in the lives 
of the women of the smaller and more 
remote farms. : 

This movement for rural uplift had its 
beginning in the January issue of this 
magazine, in connection with an article 
by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Hers was 
a veritable clarion call, in which the 
absurdity of a presidential commission 
for the betterment of farm life which 
virtually left woman and the home out 
of the account was pictured with fine 
irony. . 

This magazine announced, therefore, a 
National Farm Home Inquiry of its own, 
to be followed, if this seemed the logical 
step, by a national commission formed 


to achieve that which Mr Roosevelt’s eom- 
mission left mainly untouched. 

Now, instead of a specially organized 
commission to take up the work, we are 
enabled to announce that the greatest 
organization of women in the world, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has become so deeply interested in the 
Inquiry and the fruits which have come 
from it in the past few months, as to 
make the cause its own. 

The first outeome of our Farm Home 
Inquiry is a collection of more than one 
thousand letters, from farmers’ wives in 
all parts of the continent, in which the 
writers not only describe conditions in 
great detail, but pour out their hearts in 
the expression of their needs, their am- 
bitions, their dearest hopes. 

These letters were secured through an 
alliance with several of the leading agri- 
cultural journals of the country, with an 
aggregate circulation of 675,000 copies— 
the American Agriculturist, Farm and 
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Home, the Orange Judd Farmer and the 
New England Homestead. Questions 
printed in these journals brought replies 
of an extraordinary character. 

This great volume of data, quite unpre- 
eedented in its revelation of social and 
industrial conditions in rural America, 
will be utilized by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs through the state or 
branch Federations, each state studying 
its own conditions as brought out by the 
Inquiry. What action the General Fed- 
eration or state Federations will take will 
depend upon the varying conditions dis- 
covered. 

The Goop HouseKeePtnc Farm Home 
Inquiry derives an added importance from 
the fact that the “returns” from the 
Roosevelt inquiry lie buried for an indef- 
inite_period by reason of the failure of 
the national House of Representatives to 
appropriate money for their publication. 
The intimate character of our own In- 
quiry, moreover, resulted in a totally dif- 
ferent class of replies, coming far closer 
to the actual conditions of the farm home 
and the farm wife’s needs and hopes. 

To give the readers of this magazine 
an idea of the character and variety of 
the material brought to light by our 
Inquiry, we print herewith extracts, nee- 
essarily brief, from letters received from 
widely seattered sections of our great 
country. These are but “samples,” yet 
to the person of sympathy and imagina- 
tion they open a large field of thought 
and reflection. 

The farm population of the United 
States is more prosperous today than 
ever before; more prosperous, prob- 
ably, than any other section of the 
industrial world. On the other hand, 
there are still tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm women, the mothers of our 
future Abraham Lineolns, Henry Ward 
Beechers, captains of industry—the real 
basis of the nation—who are in dire need 
of assistance. Many of them are women 
of culture, living under conditions which 
the wife of a mechanic would regard as 
intolerable. The prosperous farmers will 
deny it, but read the letters and see! 

The “returns” are from both classes, 
the prosperous and the over-burdened. 
The reader will find these glimpses of 
American farm life illuminating. The 
more extreme and harrowing stories, of 
which there are many in this correspond- 
ence, are withheld from publication, as 
in danger of prejudicing the ease of the 
farmers’ wives as a class, 


What the Wives Say 


Extracts from Letters Received in Our 
Farm Home Inquiry 


Contentment in Ohio 


I was born on a farm, became a farmer’s 
wife and expect to spend the rest of my 
life on the farm. I have no reason what- 
ever to complain. We do not own our 
own home, but we are saving, little by 
little and expect to own a home of our 
own some day. We have the rural free 
delivery of mail, and telephone. A | 
farmer, for business reasons, cannot afford 
to be without the latter, and its social 
value to the farmer’s wife is also worth 
considering. By proper management and 
good common sense the farmer and his 
family may live and dress well. I believe 
a farmer’s wife should have time and 
labor-saving machinery and housekeeping 
utensils. I have a sewing machine, wash- 
ing machine, incubator, cream separator, 
ete. We read several farm papers, news- 
papers, religious papers, a monthly maga- 
zine, and we attend chureh in a nearby 
town. 

Do I work hard? Indeed I do, but I 
enjoy it, as I have three beautiful chil- 
dren and a loving husband to work for. 
I would like to have every farmer’s wife 
look on the bright side of life and make 
the best of everything, instead of giving 
themselves up to complaining of the farm- 
er’s lot. I think such complaints are 
responsible for the attitude of city peo- 
ple toward farmers. We do not care to 
be classed as a downtrodden, back-woodsy, 
know-nothing set. We want equal rights 
with those of other occupations and en- 
vironments. Mrs R. E. P. 


Slavery in Connecticut 


My duties would not prevent social life 
were it not for the imagination of my 
husband, who thinks the wife must always 
be at her post. He is afraid the house 
may take fire if no one is there to look 
after it, or he may need someone to tie 
up a finger, or get him a lunch between 
meals, or help him find his tools or mittens. 
He can go where and when he pleases, 
without telling her, but she must be ready, 
“all attention,” when he returns, and ask 
no question. I was told that “ woman 
was made for man, not man for woman,” 
so I suppose she should put in her time 
catering to his fancies. 

I do not receive, as a rule, any cash, 
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having to be content with my board. 
There are women nearby who load hay 
and work some in the field, but this is 
not very usual. I go to the county fair 
every year with my husband, and he pays 
my way. I always take our lunch. Go- 
ing to chureh is the exception instead of 
the rule with us. I think I would be 
more cheerful and bear things much bet- 
ter if I had a church home to go to with 
some regularity. We are four miles from 
any chureh. It is four miles to Norwalk 
with horse and wagon. It doesn’t pay 
to go unless we have at least five dollars 
to spend, and then one feels badly when 
coming home at dark to think the five 
is gone. 

The most discouraging thing about the 
farm is having to work so hard with no 
time to sit in the open air or smell the 
flowers. That was my experience when 
I had two babies and eight hired men to 
cook and make beds for. It was like a 
view of the promised land with no chance 
to get there. The best thing about the 
farm is the independence and the com- 
parative seclusion. It seems to me that 
anyone who has a farm left them with a 
clear title should be happy indeed and 
not obliged to work at a killing pace. 
Farming is the healthiest occupation in 
the world. Mrs C. 


The Farmers Not Stingy 


I am not strong, and in consequence I 
am usually too tired to wish to go out 
very much. If we ever get the farm paid 
for I shall keep help, thus giving work to 
someone who needs it and helping myself 
at the same time. I think that half of the 
farmers of my acquaintance realize that 
their wives need a change. The others 
do not seem to think it necessary. It 
is a good deal in the way married life is 
begun. Young wives should not efface 
themselves, but quietly go out and take 
part in the social life of the neighborhood 
in a reasonable way. I have encouraged 
my son to become a farmer, and I hope 
the time is coming when the profession 
will carry with it proper compensation. 

I see most complaint is made of the 
“stinginess” of the men. Most of the 
men whom I know provide all they pos- 
sibly can for their families. Looking 
back, I can see that my father deprived 
himself of many comforts to educate his 
children. I think many do this. When 
a man is straining every nerve to pay 
taxes and the interest on the mortgage 
he cannot be expected to think very much 
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of other things, and most of the farmers 
in the four different farming districts 
with which I am acquainted have mort- 
gages on their farms. If some, who by 
hard work and privation have attained 
a competence, are still “ near,” it is often 
because they have so thoroughly realized 
that to get a living from the soil hard 
labor and rigid economy are necessary, 
and old habits and instilled instinets are 
hard to break. Mrs A. H. 


Country Versus City 


My ancestors for generations have been 
farmers, and I am a farmer’s wife. Al- 
ways I have worked hard and expect to 
continue to do so. While I have had little 
time to engage in social life, | can truth- 
fully say I have had little inclination this 
way. The -social life which means sv 
much to the city woman is supplanted by 
something higher and grander in the life 
of the woman on the farm. The woman 
in the city, surrounded as she is by so 
much that is artificial, may fail to see 
that her sister in the country, surrounded 
by the beauties of nature that are real, 
genuine and lasting, has the better op- 
portunity of grasping the meaning of 
life. 

I have done nearty all kinds of work 
on the farm and have worked early and 
late, but I have found that the leve for 
my home and surroundings blots out the 
thought of hard work, and always, even 
when I am alone, there are the songs 
of the birds, the river, the wind and all 
growing things to cheer me on. 

You may say that there are many peo- 
ple whose sense of beauty has been dulled 
by years of hard work. True; but this 
is also true in the city. But always there 
are many who have not met this fate. 
Not long ago an old colored man ealled 
at our home to buy some onions. In 
his earlier days he was a slave, and all 
his life he has worked hard for a living, 
and is still working by the day whenever 
he ean get a chance, although his limbs 
are twisted with rheumatism. As _ he 
swung his bag of onions over his shoulder 
he turned to me and, in an almost reverent 
tone, said, “ Ain’t the river beautiful to- 
day!” As TI looked at him and thought 


of his life, I felt like saying, “ Amen! 
Was that man’s sense of beauty dulled by 
hard work? 

Regarding sanitary conditions I would 
say that while we do not have sewers, and 
many things are allowed to exist in the 
country that would not be tolerated in 
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the city, you women who have been 
brought up on sewers, ventilation and 


boiled water, must remember that we: 


exist on God’s fresh air, sunshine and 
pure spring water, and therefore cannot 
see things as you do. Why does your 
physician dare to send you in the country 
when you are worn out and distracted 
with your social duties? 

Mrs Gilman mentions the poor, hard- 
worked, down-trodden farmer’s wife and 
her awful end. There may be such trage- 
dies, although I do not happen to know 
of any; but I want to say right here that 
if a man has any inclination to kill his 
wife with hard work he can do it in the 
city as well as on the farm, with the ad- 
vantage that in the city it takes less time. 
Many a woman in the city is living far 
beyond her husband’s income, wearing 
herself and her husband out in a vain at- 
tempt to keep up with the pace set by 
some social leader. 

There is a freedom in the country of 
which I have neglected to speak. I think 
I have given the impression that I am not 
much blessed with what is commonly 
ealled “this world’s goods.” My best 
costume at present is a short skirt with 
jacket and a fur cap, and rough driving 
gloves. But I can wear them to church 
and thoroughly enjoy the sermon, while 
my city sisters cannot. And why? Be- 
eause she is ground down and governed 
by a set of petty rules which say, “ Thou 
shalt not wear this,’ and “Thou shall 
wear that,” and she knows that any vio- 
lations of these rules will exclude her 
from the social life she craves. 

We are not all satisfied, but this does 
not mean that we are discontented. It is 
the right of every woman everywhere to 
strive to better herself and her surround- 
ings. This I believe is what the average 
farmer’s wife is doing. I also believe 
that she and she alone understands her 
needs and surroundings, and that she is 
therefore better able to accomplish the 
desired ends than her sisters in the city. 
A Farmer’s Wife, Massachusetts. 


Two Vacations in Twenty-Two Years 


No woman ean do the housework for a 
family of five, all sewing, spinning and 
knitting, take care of seventy-five hens, 
milk four to seven cows night and morn- 
ing, make from fifty to eighty pounds of 
butter every week and help about other 
chores and still have time left for social 
life. . . . Every community should have a 
society for study and social betterment 
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where the women ean exchange recipes, 
talk over the best ways of doing house- 
work, fruit growing, poultry raising and 
other things pertaining to the farm. In- 
my twenty-two years of married life I 
have had two vacations. When we had 
been married two years we took a ear- 
riage drive of forty miles, taking in a 
fair and visiting relatives on the way. 
We were gone six days. Eighteen years 
later, when my husband was in the legis- 
lature, I went back with him and stayed 
a week. Mrs D., Vermont. 


One Picnic a Year 


I feel the need of social life, but hus- 
band does not like for me to have a good 
social time. He doesn’t believe in it. He 
thinks that the home is the place for the 
woman of the house most of the time. I 
do not perform any of the farm work 
except making the butter, feeding the 
calves, raising chickens and ducks and 
making the garden. I receive very little 
money in return. I never have a vaca- 
tion, but once a year I have an outing 
at a pienie for one afternoon. I am 
very willing that my two sons should be- 
come farmers, because I have always had 
the idea that farm life is ’way ahead of 
city life. I would like very much to see 
my daughters become farmers’ wives. 
Mrs C., Illinois. 


Heart’s Blood and Machinery 


Our wants are many and various. We 
want better roads; we want a pareels post ; 
we want better schools. But what we 
need more than any of the above is labor- 
saving machinery for the farm women. 

I live in a rich farming section, where 
almost every farmer has all the most up- 
to-date machinery and tools of all kinds, 
but no similar provision is made for the 
women. Of all the lovely homes in our 
section, only one has a heating plant, but 
it has no bathroom; not one has a light- 
ing plant; not one has water piped into 
the house; only one woman has an oil 
stove. Some of them have sewing and 
washing machines, but they do not have 
the help of a gasoline engine to run the 
washer, churn, ete. If the farm women 
had labor-saving machinery in proportion 
to the farm men, there would not be so 
many discouraged farmers’ wives. 

Isn’t the farm, with its pure air, fresh 
fruit and garden and dairy produets, the 
most healthful place on earth? Yes, but 
many a farm- woman must be her own 
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cook, housemaid, seamstress, baker, laun- 
dress, scrubwoman, nurse, gardener, 
dairymaid and poultry raiser, not to 
mention the extra “stunts” in butcher- 
ing, fruit eanning, harvesting and thresh- 
ing times. She must struggle on with ever 
a mountain of work ahead; each night 
finds her miserably tired, yet, perhaps, her 
rest is disturbed by restless or ailing little 
ones. Is it any wonder that after a few 
years of this ceaseless grind the tired body 
and mind should give way? 

It is bitterly hard for a cultured woman 
(and there are many, many such among 
our farm folk) to slave away and find 
no time to read and study, so that she 
may keep herself well informed and be 
a congenial companion for her husband 
and children. 

Is heart’s blood cheaper than machin- 
ery? Have our farmers joined the city 
man’s mad chase after the almighty dol- 
lar? Mrs S., Iowa. 


The Wife a Machine 


I cannot be a social woman and tend to 
my household duties and a gang of hired 
men at the same time. California farm- 
ers as a rule do not know that they have 
a wife. A wife is merely a machine. The 
latter problem has made farm life more 
burdensome than ever. I have not been 
on a vacation in ten years. I know women 
who dare not say their souls are their 
own, but are living drudges for the bite 
they eat and clothes they wear. I can- 
not say what is the most encouraging 
thing, for when a woman is tired in mind 
and body all the time she does not care 
for anything in life. If I had sons I 
should not want them to be farmers; too 
much drudgery and nothing for it. If 
I had a daughter I would not allow her 
to marry a farmer if I could possibly 
open her eyes, because I would not want 
her to step into what I did. Californian. 


A Brighter, Happier, Generation 


I am a farmer’s wife “to the 
manor born.” My father owned and 
operated a large farm where each was 
expected to perform a share of the work 
‘of which there was an abundance. There 
being a predominance of girls in our 
family, much of the work usually done by 
boys fell to our share. Being taught from 
childhood that any time spent from our 
duties was valuable time wasted, we girls 
failed to develop any social tastes. I 
believe that my own ease is typical of a 


great majority of cases of farm women 
and that there will have to be a spirit of 
desire for things social aroused in the 
hearts of the farmers’ wives before much 
for their betterment as a class can be 
accomplished. 

This refers, of course, to the present 
middle-aged farm women. The young 
brides going to the farms today have been 
differently reared. As a result their inter- 
ests are varied and the social spirit de- 
veloped. Not having been taught to milk, 
feed calves and pigs, naturally they do 
not consider these things as in their line of 
duties when they marry. Thus a brighter, 
happier generation of farmers’ wives is 
being evolved. Mrs R., Michigan. 


The Stay-at-Home, Go-Without Kind 


I do not have any time for social life; 
if there is one minute to sit down I must 
sew or mend. With twenty-five pounds of 
butter to make every other day, cows to 
milk, chickens and pigs to eare for, besides 
my garden and various other little cares, 
and with two children, there is no time for 
pleasure-seeking. I have no drain, so 
have to earry all slop water away from 
the house to avoid disease, and there is 
a great deal of slop where milk is handled. 

I would like to impress upon men the 
help a drain in a house is. The more a 
woman does the more she may do, and 
get no thanks. If a man would say thank 
you once in a while, it would help. 

I should enjoy going to town onee in 
a while and spending some money to 
suit myself. My husband does not think 
it necessary for me to go. He buys the 
children’s and my clothes and we wear 
what he gets. He is not the only man of 
this kind in our neighborhood. The men 
in general seem to think that women 
ought never to go away from home. I 
have been to town three times in ten years 
and have had four new best dresses and 
two hats and one coat. 

You see, I am the stay-at-home kind, 
and go-without kind, too. I am not 
slow in my duties, either, as I am small 
in build, weighing only ninety pounds, 
and am young, not thirty years old. 

Yes, the women do farm work here, as 
a rule. One old lady, seventy-five years 
old, loaded twenty-seven loads of hay last 
year. My husband works at Uni- 
versity in winter, and I do his and my 
work, too, as I am alone. There is lots in 
will and determination in doing house- 
work. New York Girl. 
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Camera Work for Profit 


By Phil M. Riley 


SN THE May issue of this 
x) magazine I suggested sev- 
eral ways in which women 
eamerists might make their 
knowledge of photography 
profitable, among them 
being the making of local 
posteards of more artistic merit than 
those already on sale. There are still 
other forms of souvenirs utilizing local 
views which sell to a better class of peo- 
ple at higher prices and yield larger 
profits. Decorative calendars, particu- 
larly for Christmas trade at the southern 
winter resorts, may be suggested, and in 
northern cities they serve as very desirable 
small remembrances for friends who were 
guests the previous summer. The ealen- 
dars may be more or less elaborate and 
intended to sell at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar or more. 
One large photograph, or several small 
ones prettily grouped, may be used on a 
harmonizing mount carrying the calendar 
pad of the entire year; or a separate 
mount and picture may be used for each 
of the twelve months, all being fastened 
together by a silk cord or ribbon. Still 
another good scheme is to use four 
mounts, one for each of the seasons, and 
have on each the calendars for three 
months as well as a local view typical of 
the season there represented. 

All of the local views, such as those 
deseribed for posteard purposes, may be 
used as illustrations in souvenir booklets. 
These should be made of deckle-edge 
cover stock, such as is used for covers 
of small booklets, and tied together with 
silk cord of pleasing color. The exact 
manner of making must be left to the 
worker, but a little originality in the 
shape of the booklet, the arrangement of 
the prints and manner of mounting will 
give it individuality and do much toward 
suecess. The prints should be small and 
ample margins of mount provided. Plate- 
sunk panels for the prints, easily made 
with a cardboard die stamp, are often 
attractive. Paste is best applied only along 
the top of the print or at its four ecor- 
ners. As a rule browns, grays and white 
are the best colors for prints and mounts, 
but greens are pleasing for woodland and 
some country seenes, as are blues and 


greenish blues for seashore pictures. 
Much of the success of any photograph 
depends upon a color in harmony with the 
scene portrayed. 

Not more than a dozen small prints 
should be included in a booklet which is 
to sell for one dollar. Here, as in the 
case of postcards, it may seem advisable 
to get out a cheaper product to sell for, 
perhaps, fifty cents. If so, the photo- 
graphs may be reproduced by the half- 
tone process and printed. In this ease 
two or three dozen views could be used; 
some of them full size and others grouped 
artistically, several on a page. Tiny bits 
of small negatives may also be used to 
good advantage as vignetted-surrounding 
decorations for other photographs. Con- 
sultation with a good printer or engraver 
will simplify, this matter and tell the 
worker just what material is required. 

Some of the readers of this article will 
probably be skilled in the use of water 
colors and ean utilize this facet to good 
purpose. There are always customers for 
daintily colored souvenir prints for fram- 
ing or passe partouting. White mounts 
are usually best and plate-sunk centers 
are often attractive. Prints to be colored 
should not be so deep in tone as ordinary 
photographs, and in painting them, the 
colors should be suggested rather than 
actually applied. Too much and too 
bright color is the rule; much more truth- 
ful rendering results from tints low in 
tone. Five by seven prints mounted and 
colored should sell for one dollar each, or 
for $1.50 when framed with little narrow 
gilt frames, 

There is another less pretentious voca- 
tion often practiced by young women 
whose chief desire is partially if not 
wholly to pay for a summer outing as 
they go along. This is the making of 
posteard views of cottages at the seashore. 
As a rule people would rather have post- 
eards showing the house in which they 
are stopping than any regular commercial 
views and will gladly pay fifty cents a 
dozen for them. Where, as is usually 
the ease, a house party occupies the cot- 
tage, several dozen ecards may often be 
sold from one negative. This is true to 
even a greater extent in the case of 
houses where boarders are taken. A 
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woman of pleasing personality can make 
from five to ten dollars a day by this 
means, enabling her to visit several re- 
sorts and get a good outing. 

Each picture should be made as pleas- 
ing as possible; every house has its best 
aspect and that should be shown as fa- 
vorably as may be. As a rule the prin- 
cipal side of the house should be in sun- 
light and the rest in shadow. Never pho- 
tograph a house without permission. Tell 
those in charge that you are making a 
specialty of cottage postcards and that 
you would like to include theirs at no 
expense to them; also that you will submit 
a proof from which they may order at 
fifty cents a dozen, otherwise the negative 
will be destroyed in their presence. 

Films and a developing tank make a 
dark room unnecessary, and render the 
work of finishing the pictures quite as 
enjoyable as taking them. Proofs are 
now submitted and orders taken, and if 
the camerist also carries a sample enlarge- 
ment of some well-known cottage the 
chances are that a few orders for large 
prints will result. People like to frame 
them for their city homes. Another spe- 
cialty which can be taken up is the making 
of stationery with a tiny blue-print vi- 
gnette of the cottage at the -top of each 
sheet. Directions are to be found in 
many photographie hand books. 

Specialization is everywhere evident 
these days, in one’s pastimes as well as 
in business. Every camerist has her fa- 
vorite lines of work in which she sue- 
eeeds best, and these she practices and 
perfects:herself in to the exclusion of most 
others. Those who have advanced beyond 
the literal record stage and practice 
purely pictorial photography, such as 
landscape, marine and genre, will prob- 
ably not care to make local souvenirs, but 
will prefer to take pietures for the art 
trade. It is difficult work, but very lu- 
erative for those who hit the popular 
fancy. Never have art pictures been in 
such great demand as at present, and 
photographs are among the best sellers. 
Several women are adding from two to 
five hundred dollars a year to their in- 
comes from a few subjects which have a 
selling value. Some dispose of their neg- 
atives outright to art or calendar pub- 
lishers at prices varying from five to 
fifty or even one hundred dollars each, 
according to the attractiveness of the 
subject and the reputation of the maker, 
while others keep their negatives, make 
their own prints and sell them on a eom- 


mission basis through art dealers who 
carry a line of display samples and order 
additional prints as they are sold. In 
either ease genre studies will be found 
more popular than landscapes or marines. 
Strong human interest always makes a 
greater appeal than the beauties of nat- 
ural scenery. Each subject should tell a 
story in a direct and foreeful manner 
without confusing details or unnecessary 
accessories, and the story should be one 
which instantaneously gets a firm grip 
upon the heart. 

Children furnish the best material; and 
not only those who are well-dressed and 
have good homes, but also the little street 
gamins of our great cities. 

Pictures contrasting youth and old age, 
as well as of young women, also form 
admirable subjects, while household pets 
usually sell well. 

Little need be stated here regarding 
landscapes or marines. Selecting the 
point of view is of most importance, and 
when chosen the scene should be treated 
carefully with respect to composition and 
lighting. It is also desirable, for the 
most part, particularly in landscapes, to 
preserve the aspect of nature and avoid 
the artificial. Views in which the hand 
of man is not apparent are usually most 
beautiful. 

In all these subjects the technical work 
must, of course, be good and the eompo- 
sition pleasing. Originality of treatment, 
always within the limits of good taste, 
will also help wonderfully, for a touch 
of the unusual which lends distinction to 
the product goes a long way toward sell- 
ing it. The prints which sell best are 
platinums, bromides and carbons or ozo- 
bromes. The last three processes are 
especially desirable because so many dif- 
ferent tones may be had, although the 
first two are best when tinting with water 
colors is intended. If the prints are not 
to be sold framed they should be mounted 
with wide margins on rather stiff cover 
stock of appropriate tint. 

Before leaving this interesting subject 
it may be well for a moment to consider 
getting the photographs here described on 
sale. The local postcards, booklets and 
calendars are usually carried by drug- 
gists, newsdealers, stationers and art 
dealers, as are also the postcards and cal- 
endars of a general nature. Art pictures, 
particularly the large ones, find their best 
sale in art stores, although some sta- 
tionery stores do very well with them. 
The dealer’s profit ranges from twenty to 
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forty per cent of the selling price and 
must be arranged by the worker. 

For the alert woman who has become 
proficient in the use of her camera and, 
above all, has a mind fertile in originating 
novel ideas, there is no more interesting 
field of photographie work than making 
illustrations for advertising purposes. 
Suecess has already attended the efforts 
of several amateurs who have received 
large fees for their clever ideas, and many 
others will do as well if the needs of their 
prospective clients are given intelligent 
study. There is always a tendency for 
those in the profession to get into a rut, 
while the amateur who does less work and 
gives it more thought brings to her prod- 
uct the freshness of an entirely different 
point of view and the beauty of loving 
care in the making. The professional can 
make quite as good photographs as the 
amateur, perhaps better, but it is the idea 
quite as much as the work that wins. 
Manufacturers and advertising agencies 
are constantly looking for new and effect- 
ive pictures to give their produets pub- 
licity and they are just as willing to pay 
an amateur as a professional. 

Pictures for advertising are of several 
kinds. Some have no relation to the copy 
and serve only to attract attention. Por- 
traits of beautiful women and attractive 
children, especially if striking in ecom- 
position, are frequently used for this 
purpose and have a ready sale. Other 
much-used photographs are reproductions 
of package goods, furniture, machines and 
objects of this general nature. Such 
pictures must, of course, be made to 
order, and the only way to take up this 
line would be to arrange with a concern 
to do its work regularly when needed. 
Most important and profitable are pic- 
tures which tell a story—genre pictures 
in advertising. We have all of us been 
amused by the small boy who ran away 
from his nurse in order the sooner to get 
his breakfast cereal; likewise a responsive 
chord in our hearts has been touched by 
another young hopeful elad in his union 
suit and sitting on his mother’s knee be- 
fore the open fire at bedtime, and we 
have often looked longingly at the merry 
groups listening to the world’s best musi¢ 
as reproduced by one of the great modern 
inventions. Pictures like these combine 
all the qualities of good advertising; they 
attract through beauty, interest through 
representation of the article itself and 
ereate the desire to buy through human 
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appeal. There is an increasing demand 
for such material and here the ambitious 
camerist may find an outlet for her ver- 
satility. The prices paid at present aver- 
age from five dollars to ten dollars and 
upward, but the person who ean create 
clever, novel ideas and execute them well 
will find larger rewards commensurate 
with her success. 

A much more ambitious pursuit is the 
making of photographs for covers of 
magazines, catalogs and other booklets, 
Of these, magazine covers are the most 
profitable and offer the best line for the 
amateur to develop, because most catalog 
covers must be made to order, while a 
magazine publisher is likely to buy any 
appropriate photograph which appeals to 
him. The ability to use pencil and brush 
is very useful, for then the completed 
design may be submitted. This should 
always be done if possible; the chances 
of a sale are greater and the prices paid 
higher. Finished designs usually sell for 
about twenty-five dollars, but rates vary 
from ten dollars to one hundred dollars, 
according to the quality of the work and 
the reputation of the artist. These ap- 
pear to be fair prices and the demand 
is inereasing, yet there seems to be a lack 
of photographie designers with creative 
ability. 

A survey of some large news-stand will 
suggest the extent of the demand and 
something of the requirements. Maga- 
zines devoted to outdoor life, recreation, 
gardening, current events, science and 
many other interests are already using 
photographie covers, and others would 
do so if the right material were avail- 
able. Like advertising pictures, covers 
must be striking so as to attract attention 
and effect sales, but at the same time they 
must be artistic. Simplicity is also im- 
portant, for the picture used must 
“earry” well and not be confusing at 
a distance. The fewest possible number 
of accessories should be used. Dainty 
designs are suitable for books but not 
for magazines; boldness when not in bad 
taste is much more desirable; it is the un- 
usual use and arrangement of common- 
place material which makes the strongest 
appeal. Timely and seasonable covers are 
always in demand and there are now such 
a variety of magazines devoted to so 
many different subjects that the field is 
practically unlimited. The most ordinary 
material is adaptable if treated in an 
extraordinary way. 
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A Year in France 


How Far Certain Incomes Will Go in That Country 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 
NEXPENSIVE living is 


possible in Paris only on 
condition that French hab- 
its, tastes and even preju- 
dices are followed to the 
letter. As it costs vastly 
more to live after the 
French fashion in an American eity (to 
have, for instance, wine at every meal, 
plenty of good domestic service and, at 
all seasons, a profusion of eut flowers) 
than it does to live there after the Ameri- 
ean fashion, so in France it costs vastly 
more to live after the American fashion 
than after the French fashion. This is 
the reason that so many Americans, whe 
have not been willing or able to conform, 
have found it ruinous to reside in the 
French capital. 

A French authority on household eco- 
nomics has prepared a graduated seale 
of the normal cost of living for a score 
or more of small incomes ranging from 
$200 to $2,500 a year. Aceording to this 
authority, the table should be aeeorded 
one-half the total of a modest budget, rent 
one-fifth, miscellaneous expenses another 
fifth and savings (whieh Freneh thrift 
aims to extract, not always, of course, with 
success, from the smallest income) one- 
tenth. 

The $800 budget is apportioned thus: 
$400 a year for the table, $160 a year for 
rent, $160 a year for miseellaneous ex- 
penses and $80 a year for savings. 

The $1,000 budget: $500 a year for the 
table, $200 for rent, $200 a year for mis- 
cellaneous expenses and $100 a year for 
savings. 

The $1,500 budget: $750 a year for the 
table, $300 a year for rent, $300 a year 
for miscellaneous expenses, $150 a year 
for savings. 

The $2,500 budget: $1,250 a year for 
the table, $500 a year for rent, $500 a 
year for miscellaneous expenses and $250 
a year for savings. 

The $160 rent allowed for by the $800 
budget procures an apartment in a de- 
sirable but not stylish residenee district, 
consisting of a vestibule, kitehen, dining 
room, parlor, bedroom and, sometimes, a 
dressing room besides. It may even pro- 
eure, if a long enough search be made, 


a heated apartment fitted with electric 
lights, consisting of vestibule, kitchen, din- 
ing room, dressing room and bathroom; 
but the number of apartments at this 
priee, containing baths, though steadily 
increasing, is still far from large. 

The $200 rent allowed by the $1,000 
budget will proeure in a desirable resi- 
dence district an apartment eonsisting of 
vestibule, kitehen, dining room, parlor and 
two bedrooms or, sometimes, two bed- 
rooms and a dressing room; or (for those 
whe are willing to get along with a single 
bedroom) a heated apartment fitted with 
electricity consisting of kitehen, dining 
room, parlor, bedroom and bathroom. 

The $300 rent allowed by the $1,500 
budget proeures in a desirable residence 
distriet an apartment consisting of vesti- 
bule, kitchen, dining room, parlor and 
three bedrooms (or two bedrooms and 
two dressing rooms) and a servant’s room; 
or, for those who prefer employing a 
femme de ménage (a woman who works 
by the hour or day, and lodges outside) 
to keeping a bonne (a servant who lives 
in the house), one more room (dressing 
room, sleeping room or small parlor); or, 
a heated apartment fitted with eleetrieity 
consisting of vestibule, kitehen, dining 
room, parlor, two bedrooms (or one bed- 
room and a dressing room) and a bath; 
or for those who yearn above all else for 
a fashionable quarter, an apartment 
consisting of vestibule, kitehen, dining 
room, parlor and bedroom. 

The $500 rent allowed by the $2,500 
budget procures an apartment consisting 
of vestibule, kitchen, dining room, small 
and large parlor, five or six other rooms 
of various sorts and two servants’ rooms; 
or a heated apartment fitted with all 
modern improvements, consisting of vesti- 
bule, kitehen, dining room, parlor, three 
or four other rooms of various sorts and 
one servant’s room; or, in a fashionable 
quarter, a heated apartment fitted with 
all modern improvements, consisting of 
vestibule, kitchen, dining room, parlor anid 
three bedrooms. 

The figures for rent include taxes, in- 
suranee and tips to the janitor. The fig- 
ures for misecllaneous expenses inelude 
lighting and heating (exeept in the ease 
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of certain high-priced apartments, whose 
heating is included in the rent), dress, 
laundering, sports and amusements. The 
figures for the table include wine (which 
is here within the reach of all purses, and 
is deemed almost as essential as bread) 
and the wages of a bonne or a femme de 
ménage. The $400 for the table of the 
$800 budget, however, presupposes that. 
Madame does her own work except for the 
aid of a femme de ménage twice a week, 
and on special occasions when there is 
company to dinner and table service is 
needed. 

The great majority of the femmes de 
ménage are employed from eight o’clock 
in the morning till noon, at from six to 
eight cents an hour or five to six dollars 
a month, and are not fed. The femmes 
de ménage who work from eight o’clock 
in the morning till seven o’elock at night 
are fed at noon and are paid about eight 
dollars a month, Those who do all the 
work of a bonne are paid eight to nine 
dollars a month and are fed noon and 
night, but, of course, are not lodged. The 
wages of the bonne range from seven to 
twelve dollars per month. 

To summarize: a man and wife may 
live in the city proper decently for a rent 
of $160; comfortably for a rent of $200; 
with a elose approach to luxury for a 
rent of $300; and in luxury for a rent of 
$500. 

So far as table and kitchen supplies 
are concerned all quarters of the city are 
desirable. Parisians of every social grade 
are such incorrigible epicures that choice 
meats, dainty pastries, varied salads, rich 
cheeses, unseasonable fruits and vege- 
tables and even game of every sort may 
be obtained easily everywhere. 

All Parisian housekeeping (excepting 
that in the very expensive apartments and 
mansions which are equipped with laun- 
dries, servants’ halls, ete) is light house- 
keeping. The duties of the housewife are 
practically limited to the care of rooms 
and the preparation of meals. She has 
no washing day, no ironing day (launder- 
ing is almost invariably sent out) and no 
baking day. Bread is always bought; 
pastry (of which relatively little is eaten) 
usually, exeept in establishments wealthy 
enough to be provided with chefs. Beef, 
mutton, fowl or game may be roasted at 
a near-by rétisserie (roasting shop) at a 
cost which rarely exceeds a dime. The 
baker also is always ready to put roasts 
into his ovens for his regular customers, 
with the understanding that a merely 
nominal tip be given to the workman in 
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charge. Cooked meats and vegetables of 
every conceivable sort may »e purchased 
everywhere at relatively reasonable prices. 
Every quarter also possesses shops which 
make a specialty of serving entire meals 
piping hot on very short notice. 

Thanks to these admirable arrange- 
ments, all classes of Parisians entertain 
abundantly without extravagant outlay 
and with very little physical, mental and 
moral wear and tear. 

As to the cost of foods, it is exeeed- 
ingly difficult to establish comparisons 
with other countries, because the manner 
of preparing them for the market and 
the system of selling them are not every- 
where the same. In a general way, how- 
ever, it may be affirmed that meats are 
dearer than in America (much as we 
Americans complain), salads somewhat 
cheaper and vegetables and fruits equally 
dear. If the French table, however small 
the family budget, is almost invariably 
a marvel of excellence, it is not because 
prices are cheap, but because the French 
woman of every class, being a born mar- 
keter and a born cook, combines repasts 
that are not only satisfying but artistic. 

Furnished apartments are distinetly not 
French and are maintained primarily for 
the convenience of foreigners; therefore 
they are rarely satisfactory. The cheap- 
est that are tolerable in Paris cost at 
least twenty dollars a month. In the 
suburban districts furnished apartments 
may be had for about the price of unfur- 
nished apartments of the same number of 
rooms in Paris. 

The pension, or boarding house, is al- 
most invariably bad. Some pensions are 
better than others, of course, but a really 
good pension in Paris is as rare as a 
white blackbird. Pension prices range 
from one to three dollars a day, but the 
highest-priced establishments are not al- 
ways the best by any means. The smaller 
and quieter hotels, which are no dearer, 
are in much greater favor with such of 
the French as are condemned by cireum- 
stances beyond their control to an ex- 
istenee of transients. 

The schedule here cited is a mere rally- 
ing point, so to speak, for which infalli- 
bility is not claimed. It is not intended 
to be taken too literally. It can easily be 
revised to suit all sorts of temperaments 
and all sorts of tastes. It leaves ample 
room and verge enough for that highly 
salutary and even necessary institu- 


tion which no less an apostle of the 
simple life than Edward Carpenter terms 
felicitously 


“an occasional debauch.” 
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The possible combinations are limitless, 

Furthermore, these remarks are ap- 
plicable, broadly speaking, to a domestic 
partnership of two women. Attention 
should be ealled, however, to the fact that 
there are several sections of Paris where 
it is highly agreeable and perfectly proper 
for a married couple to reside, where it 
is neither agreeable nor proper for an 
unmarried woman—barring the business 
woman whose living rooms are connected 
with her shop, and the actress, the artist 
and the journalist, in whom every species 
of uneonventionality is condoned—or 
even for two unmarried women to reside. 
Unmarried women who desire to be con- 
sidered and treated as ladies avoid, for 
instance, the sightly and pieturesque, but 
pre-eminently Bohemian, Montmartre, 
certain streets in the Quartier Latin and 
the tracts immediately back of the Gare 
Saint-Lazare and the Chureh of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. Indeed, to tell the 
whole truth, that variety of new woman 
known to us as the “bachelor maid” is 
so alien to French life that only in the 
English and American art settlement of 
Montparnasse and, possibly, in that part 
of the Quartier de l’Etoile known as the 
American Colony, may they hope to 


“* Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good-by!" 


escape entirely having their actions or 
their motives misconstrued. 

In the suburban towns within half an 
hour to an hour by rail from Paris, rents 
are little more than half as high as in the 
city. Coquettish villas, set in well-kept 
gardens and screened from the public 
gaze (to which the Frenchman, because he 
likes to dine in the open air, is very 
much averse), by high stone walls or vine- 
covered iron fences, abound. Thus, in a 
beautiful town on the banks of the Seine 
one hour from Paris, is a villa, typical 
of its class, comprising a_ vestibule, 
kitehen, servants’ hall, dining room, li- 
brary, four bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms and surrounded by a walled gar- 
den, for which the oeeupants pay the rent 
of $160. Provisions are somewhat 
cheaper in the suburbs, but table delica- 
cies are less easily obtained. 

Beyond the suburban area (except in 
the fashionable watering places and sea- 
side resorts) rents are still cheaper. 
Sixty dollars procures rooms enough for 
a man and wife, $160 a house big enough 
for a large family and $500 a country 
seat that is almost a chateau; but, as a 
matter of fact, the five-hundred-dollars-a- 
year country seat is usually hired by a 

person whose income is many times 

$2,500 because of the great expense 
of keeping up properly such an elab- 
orate establishment. 

Provisions are cheap in these remote 
districts for those who conform to the 
monotonous table usages of the natives, 
but dear for those who insist on set- 
ting a Parisian table. Domestic serv- 
ice is almost incredibly cheap, costing 
searcely more than a third of what it 
costs in Paris. 


Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good- 
by! 
The choo-choo cars are coming down 
the track. 
Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good- 
by! 
The summer ‘ll go before you see us 
back. 


We're going to the beaches, 
The long and sandy reaches, 
Where the fiddler crab and lobster and 
the funny star-fish are; 
Where the big old ocean races 
After us and chases; 
Where the winds are strong and salty 
and they smell of fish and tar. 


Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good- 
by! 
The choo-choo cars are coming down 
the track. 
Ww. 
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A brilliant display 


The Danger from Lightning 


By William J. Hammer, Consulting Electrical Engineer 


HE writer knows of a 
dear old lady who inva- 
riably, upon the first evi- 
dence of a_ thunder- 
storm, seats herself in the 
center of the room with 
each leg of her chair in- 
side a glass tumbler and with whatever 
she needs spread about her within easy 
reach, and there she remains until all 
signs of the storm are over. 

This procedure may be comforting, 
but it is unnecessary and useless, One 
is reasonably safe indoors. There is less 
liability to damage in a house protected 
with lightning rods than without, as our 
esteemed philosopher and statesman, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, demonstrated, provided, 
of course, the rods are rightly placed and 
grounded. 

The loss of life in dwellings, even in 
those unprotected by lightning rods, could 
be found, on examination, almost infini- 
tesimally small, in proportion to the 
population. For example, in nine years, 
from 1883 to 1892, in all this great 
country, only 664 dwellings were damaged 
by lightning, or about 74 per year. These 


are the figures of the United States 
Weather Bureau, and are believed to reach 
a high degree of accuracy. 

Prof Alfred J. Henry, meteorologist of 
the United States Weather Bureau, in 
1901 published Bulletin 30 on the loss of 
life in the United States by lightning in 
the year 1900. The total number killed 
was 713, of whom 291 lost their lives in 
the open, 158 in houses, 57 under trees 
and 56 in barns. Out of nearly 80,000,- 
000 of people, only 158 were killed by 
lightning in houses. More than 5,000 per- 
sons were drowned that year and over 
4,000 died from gunshot wounds. The 
railroads killed 11,839 persons in the 
year 1907. The probability of death by 
lightning is so small as to be practically 
negligible for a person who uses ordinary 
precautions. 


Wise precautions 

There is considerable risk in standing 
near the open door of a barn or stable 
filled with hay and grain, as the constantly 
ascending streams of heated air and gas 
are good conductors for the lightning to 
follow. There is, however, not the same 
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A Michigan thunderbolt whose echoes long since died away 


risk near an open window nor in a draft 
in a house, though it is advisable to keep 
away from chimneys and open fireplaces, 
as the heated gases therein sometimes 
eanse the lightning to enter by preference 
at the chimney. 


Flagpoles are dangerous points to col- 
lect near, especially in crowded grand- 
stands, ete. There is no danger from 
scissors, knives and small articles of 
metal attracting or directing the path of 
the lightning, and it is senseless to cover 
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one’s self up in a mattress or the bed 
clothing, or to fear to sleep in a metallie 


There is absolutely no danger in using 
the telephone during a _ thunderstorm. 
With the old system of lightning ar- 
resters there was danger of getting a 
shock, but with the modern types of 
lightning arresters now universally em- 
ployed both wires are instantly grounded 
and it is impossible for lightning to pass 
over the line to the instrument. 

There is nothing in the idea of securing 
protection from lightning by wearing rub- 
bers. Linemen of electric light and power 
companies in many states are compelled 
by law to wear rubber gloves, but were 
the men encased in rubber they would 
secure little or no protection under a tree 
struck by lightning, the foree of which 
may tear his clothes from his body. 
Lightning frequently has been known to 
tear a tree into fragments and to tear 
out tons of brick and stone from tall 
chimney stacks and the walls of buildings. 

Prof A. J. Henry, meteorologist of the 
United States Weather Bureau, says: 
“ Men, like animals, are killed, not singly, 
but in bunches, when they huddle together. 
Some people are stricken in their homes, 
some in field or barn, some on the high- 
way and some while seeking temporary 
shelter under a tree. Doubtless most of 
those who perished while under trees 
would be alive today had they remained 
in the open.” 

Trees cannot be relied upon to protect 
buildings. Instances are on record of 
stables and barns having been struck 
which were overshadowed by tall elms or 
other trees. Almost any upright object 
will conduct better than the atmosphere, 
and to some extent conduct the atmos- 
pherie electricity quietly to the earth; but 
let a sudden thunderstorm come up, acres 
of trees will not suffice to carry off harm- 
lessly the enormous charge of electricity, 
which Sir Oliver Lodge likens to an ava- 
lanche or a landslide. 

Oak trees are most frequently struck, 
beech trees the least frequently. Alex- 
ander MeAdie, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, gives the following ap- 
proximate values for different trees: 
Taking 1 as representing the frequency 
with which beech trees are struck, 15 rep- 
resents pine trees; other trees, save the 
oak, 40; and the oak, 54. The trunk 
appears to be struck about three times as 
often as the boughs. Isolated trees, or 
the trees on the borders of a forest, are 


most apt to be struck, and those struck in 
a forest are in most cases found to be on 
or near watercourses or on damp or 
marshy land. 

Good lightning rods protect 

Lightning rods are better made and 
more scientifically applied than they used 
to be, and are accordingly a real protec- 
tion. Lord Kelvin, referring to the con- 
clusions adopted at the “lightning rod 
conference,” remarked on one occasion: 
“There is a very comfortable degree of 
security, if not of absolute safety, given to 
us when lightning conductors are made 
according to the present and orthodox 
rules laid down in the conference report.” 

A ribbon form of conductor, or a num- 
ber of separate wires presenting a large 
surface, are preferable to a solid con- 
duetor of greater sectional area. Iron, 
thoroughly well galvanized, is preferable 
to copper, because it is far cheaper, is 
less liable to melt or to be stolen, although 
it is more bulky and weighty, and the pro- 
tective galvanizing coating, especially 
when a good deal of coal is burned, will 
not enable the iron to last as long as the 
copper. In common with many others, 
Lord Kelvin and Sir Oliver Lodge have 
approved of the use of galvanized iron. 

There is liability of any part of a build- 
ing being struck by lightning, and for this 
reason all prominent parts, particularly 
the ridges and eaves, should have a rod 
or wire running along them, and the more 
points the better, and preferably gilded 
iron ones. As the heated gases from a 
chimney form a fair conductor for the 
electricity, it is well to run the rod over 
the top of the chimney, and in the ease of 
a large stack acrown or spider should be 
used, with a band around the top of the 
chimney. Care must be taken to secure 
perfect points, and as few of them as 
possible. It is entirely unnecessary to 
insulate the conductors from the building 
with glass, porcelain or other material. 
Sharp corners should be avoided, as the 
lightning may jump at these points, but 
bends for permitting expansion and con- 
traction are advisable. 

A thing of paramount importanee is a 
good ground connection. As the earth is 
a poor conductor, a sheet of copper or 
galvanized iron or zine about five feet 
square, buried several feet below the sur- 
face in water-bearing strata, with a three- 
inch layer of small coke above and below 
the plate, makes an excellent ground plate. 
This may, with advantage, be supple- 
mented with old serap iron, charcoal or 
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by the water led from the rain water 
spout. Several such plates about the 
building are better than one. 

The writer recalls an occasion in which 
he was called upon to examine the light- 
ning rod system with which a large coun- 
try home had recently been equipped fol- 
lowing a serious fire due to lightning, and 
although he found little to criticise about 
the arrangement of the lightning rods 
themselves, no earth plate had been pro- 
vided and the lightning rod seareely pen- 
etrated the surface of the rocky soil, thus 
inviting disaster, as the house stood in 
a very exposed posifion. 

Lightning rods should be kept away 
from gas and water mains, or if at any 
point they approach near thereto they 
should be thoroughly well connected to- 
gether, for while many instances are 
known of lightning jumping across to the 
gas or water pipes, perforating the same 
and causing fire or flood, there is probably 
not a ease of such a thing oceurring where 
these pipe conductors were made to prop- 
erly supplement the ordinary lightning 
conductors, 

Sparsely settled districts, especially 
where there are few trees, are more liable 
to be struck than cities with their many 
buildings, trees, ete, and in certain sec- 
tions of the country thunderstorms are 
much more violent and of more frequent 
oceurrence than in others. 

The writer believes that one can, with 
greater certainty, render his home im- 


mune from lightning than he can from 
fire or burglars. Many persons, however, 
feel as did the Glasgow merchants who 
told Lord Kelvin that it was cheaper to 
insure than to install lightning rods. In- 
surance companies as a rule do not give 
lower rates on buildings equipped with 
lightning protection. Statistics covering 
a period of eight years show that the 
average loss per year by fire due to light- 
ning was $1,500,000. 

To revive the shocked 


Be ceaseless in your efforts to resusci- 
tate a person shocked by lightning, 
Authorities agree that it may take an 
hour or two to secure the slightest indica- 
tion that there is life, and some authorities 
say efforts should not cease short of three 
to six hours. There are many cases on 
record proving the wisdom of keeping 
up ineessantly the efforts to restore res- 
piration and circulation. 

Immediately after the person is 
shocked, send for a physician. Next, 
keep the body warm with hot water bot- 
tles, hot bricks and warm wraps. Rub the 
limbs vigorously upward, to force the blood 
to the brain constantly. Make the patient 
breathe artificially by imitating the res- 
piratory movements of the chest. 

When the patient is able to swallow give 
a teaspoonful of warm water, warm cof- 
fee, diluted, and whiskey or brandy, to 
assist the heart action and encourage the 
patient to sleep. 


Do We Overeat ? 


HE Fletcher and Chittenden theory 
that the majority of persons eat too 
freely of proteid forms of food was 

certain to elicit a protest from an opposing 
school of thought. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne of England, possessor of many 
titles, is out with a book entitled Parsi- 
mony in Nutrition (Funk & Wagnalls Co). 
This writer cites the experience of nations 
in their food supply. The men of northern 
Europe, he says, who are large of stature, 
have always eaten freely of meat; the 
Japanese, though physically strong, are 
a nation of small men, and they have lived 
for centuries on a low proteid diet. Chil- 
dren brought up on reduced food sup- 
plies, he avers, never make strong men 
and women. Persons whose diets have 


been reduced for a considerable length of 
time, as in reformatories and prisons, be- 
come thereby more susceptible to disease. 
Sir Crichton-Browne, therefore, is con- 
vineed that the diet advocated by the two 
distinguished Americans mentioned would 
slowly undermine the health. The opinion 
has been expressed by several American 
physicians of the first standing that it 
would be quite possible to push the 
Fletcher theory too far; yet, while the 
most of us perhaps do not chew our food 
enough, there are many people who do 
not eat enough nourishing food. The 
Fletcher and Chittenden school is teach- 
ing a valuable lesson, but its theory should 
not be too literally put in practice. 
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The trays are on standards, which can be folded up and put away 


Our Living-Room, Dining-Room Porch 


By L. W. C. Tuthill 


YNTHIA and I figured it 
out like this: if we spend 
eight months of the year in 
inside living, in the city, 
then we ought to have the 
other four months in outside 
living on the outside. Or, 
in other words, if you go to the country 
to be outdoors all you ean, then why go 
indoors to even eat? If you do eat, as all 
sane mortals are intended to, it means 
losing no less than two or three hours 
a day when all outside is beckoningly 
beautiful—the air a tonic. What is more 
the pity, you lose that restful feeling of 
freedom—freedom from straight- 
backed conventionalities that go with four 
walls and time-honored table customs. 
Work hard all day long in a hot city, 
ride fifty miles in a dusty train, and then 
hurry through your dinner so you can 
get out on the porch to cool off and get a 


breath. That is the way going to the 
country generally works out. 

Now, I am going to tell those of you 
who are poor, deluded, determined shut- 
inners, how we got to be happy get-outers. 
It mainly came about from our sitting on 
the porch steps one hot Sunday evening, 
eating a little pick-me-up-supper-lunch, 
or whatever you may choose to eall it. 
Sitting there, holding our plates picnic 
fashion, it seemed so delightful, so nat- 
ural, that we vowed a vow to eut out the 
dining room ever afterward—and we 
pretty much have. 

At first it was a ease of the usual 
cast-off house chairs that were “ good 
enough for outside,” and we each held a 
tray on our lap. There at once developed 
three serious objections to that arrange- 
ment: First, the inside chairs looked ridic- 
ulously out of place outside; second, go- 
ing in and out earrying trays filled with 
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the things we did remember, and going 
back for endless things we didn’t, grew 
prosy; and last (impressions to the con- 
trary), laps are very uncertain quantities, 
and vary alarmingly as to their levelness. 
Boiled custard desserts at once had to be 
tabooed, and other similars accordingly. 
It looked very much as though it were go- 
ing to be a fizzle; besides, the neighbors 
began passing remarks about our “ grow- 
ing a bit peculiar.” Something had to be 
done, or our beautiful preachments on 
eating outdoors must be dubbed doubtful! 

We straightway got busy adjusting 
ourselves to being “ peculiar.” Cynthia’s 
father-in-law went so far as to remark that 
she had married a queer sort of a chap, 
when I began to spend every spare mo- 
ment (and some that were not to spare) 
down in the shop, “ hammering and a-saw- 
ing,” making stoop furniture intended 
for a stoop, that looked “stoopy,” and 
was. 

First products were two swinging 
chairs suspended each by four ropes, in- 
suring their perfect equilibrium. These 
were hung in corners of the stoop with 
just enough distance to sway a bit, but 
no chance, of course, of “ running under” 
or “letting the old eat die.” Between the 


chairs a good generous-seated settle with 
high back, broad arms and a shelf. This, 
too, was suspended, but held stationary 
by side guides. Still we needed addi- 
tional seats, and the porch being a decid- 
edly small one, I caused further remarks 
from Cynthia’s father-in-law when he 
found me deliberately sawing out a piece 
of the railing four feet long, to make 
room for another high-backed seat, as I 
explained in a perfectly passive manner. 

On the outside baseboard, strong 
wooden brackets were screwed fast and 
on these boards nailed, making a shelf, 
as it were, or an extension of the stoop 
floor. To this floor were screwed the foot 
pieces of the second settle. At once these 
two settles were dubbed Priscilla and John 
Alden, and, naturally enough, Cynthia 
adopted Priscilla; and I, John. 

John, then being roofless, demanded a 
covering, which was soon devised with 
some red and yellow striped canvas which 
rolled up along wires, extending from a 
framework on the back of John to the 
eaves of the stoop. MHollyhocks were 


transplanted at one side of John, and 
vines of the searlet flowering bean soon 
clambered over and around him, until he 
no longer looked the part of a mistake or 


The porch of the happy get-outers" 
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Swinging chairs of perfect equilibrium, and a generous-seated settle with a high back 


an afterthought. Two boxes filled with 
ferns and motherwort vines were placed 
outside the railing on the front of the 
poreh, which formed a sereen for the 
lower part, while the usual bamboo af- 
fairs when let down made a complete 
inclosure, alike secure from peering pass- 
ers-by, and oftentimes from rain, if not 
too driving. 

Then came the necessity of lighting it. 
Twilight may be all that poetry ascribes 
to it for pre-married days, when fudge 
and dream plans temporarily fill stomach 
vacancies, but when Cupid, well-fed as 
he had always impressed meas being, 
demanded more hearty food, it was ap- 
parent that when I came up on the late 
train we must have light and plenty of 
it for such dining. The knocking over of 
a light placed on a spider-leg stand, and 
the repeated blowing out of others, made 
me act. A Rochester lamp was brought 
forth, one under whose light in my bach- 
elor days I had both written and read 
sonnets to blue eyes and all such things. 
The bronze bottom was unscrewed so the 
lamp would fit in a hanging cradle of 
wood and chains. This was suspended 
from a chain running over a little brass 


pulley in the center of the poreh ceiling. 
The chain was earried to another pulley 
in the corner and down the side, through 
a hole in the stoop floor and secured to 
an old paint bucket filled with enough 
stones to counterbalance the lamp. All 
this “ gearing” made it possible to raise 
and lower the lamp to whatever hight 
desired, besides being decidedly more con- 
venient for Cynthia than standing on a 
stool when filling day came. 

Now, with an old fish net draped 
“ eareless-like ” over the Priscilla seat; the 
lower half of an old-fashioned, lidded 
market basket mounted in a wooden 
frame, for the eat to nestle in; grand- 
mother’s brown cookie jar hung to a 
wooden crane by chains (so it couldn’t 
blow or be knocked over when filled with 
long-stemmed flowers); a table in the 
center for magazines and a box of choe- 
olates (brought by Cynthia’s admirers, who 
claim me now as “old school friends”), 
and our living room seemed almost com- 
plete. All things were painted a cool, 
restful green, part of which was subse- 
quently transferred to white shirtwaists 
and duck trousers. 

Now for the dining room attachment. 
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A four-foot piece sawed 
from the piazza _ railing 
made room for a second 
settle 


It was apparent that 
trays in some form 
must be used; that a 
number of small 
tables to hold them 
were out of the ques- 
tion, as they would 
take up too much 
room at other times; 
that some sort of 
push gig on wheels 
must be devised 
which could be loaded 
up with the trays 
and extras and 
trundled out from 
the kitchen in one 
fell swoop. The so- 
called center table 
must be abandoned 
and something sub- 
stituted which would 
hold twice as mueh 
and oeceupy half the 
floor space. 

First, the trays; 
these were made of 
one - half -ineh -thick 
basswood, eighteen 
inches wide and 
twenty-nine inches 
long. The edges were 
beveled one-half inch 
back, and at that 
point three-eighth- 
inch square strips 
run all around, which 
made the sides, as it 
were. These strips 


were fastened at intervals by copper nails, 
the heads of which were pounded out 
craftsman fashion. When done these 
trays were light, roomy, and after being 
stained a comforting green and waxed, 
were decidedly pleasing. 

The push gig was made with a frame 
of inch and a quarter and seven-eighth- 
inch square oak with cross pieces at the 
ends, and the sides left free so the trays 
could be slid in on the runners, which 
were copper nailed to the cross pieces. A 
stationary shelf was then seeured to the 
bottom for the extras. A pair of rub- 
ber-tired wheels from a neighbor’s aban- 
doned gocart were painted green and fas- 
tened on two of the legs by simply running 
bolts through them. On the other legs, 


A sort of push gig on wheels was devised on which things could be trundied from 


the kitchen in one fell swoop 
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wooden wheel casters were attached so 
they would turn about in all ways, allow- 
ing the gig to be more easily guided in 
any direction with the drop handles, which 
were fastened to either end somewhat as 
a double-ender baby carriage might be. 
Now, with some inexpensive, bright-col- 
ored dishes set directly on the tray with- 
out even a suggestion of a doily or such 
kindred fussy, mussable things, all was 
ready for business save the standards for 
the trays and an attenuated three-story 
table for the overflow from the trays. 

From inch and a quarter square pine 
pickets, beveled at the corners, folding 
standards were made that looked very like 
backless, bottomless camp stools, and that 
folded up compactly after the same man- 
ner. A brass chain secured to each eross- 
piece at the top prevented their spreading 
apart beyond the desired hight, which 
could be varied, however, by hooking up 
the chain or letting it out a link or so. 
These, like the rest, received their bath 
of green stain, made from paint into 
which was poured a generous amount of 
turpentine, thinning it so that all surplus 
not absorbed at once by the wood could 
be easily wiped off, leaving the grain as 
an undertone. Brass hooks were screwed 
to the house side of the poreh, so these 
standards when not in use could be folded 
up and hung out of the way behind one 
of the swing chairs. 

The attenuated table was made with 
three pieces of pine twelve inches square, 
spaced equal distances apart between four 
pickets, nailed to the sides, two of which 
extended a foot or more above the rest 
and, connected by a crosspiece, made a 
handle with which to move this two- 
story and basement affair about. It was 
promptly dubbed the “ dumb waiter,” and 
upon it at dining-room time, are placed 
ice-water pitcher, bread plate and such 
like, which would crowd the trays. 


PRINGFIELD, the home of this mag- 
azine, had last year a Fourth of July 
which was so rational and withal so 

enjoyable as to attract wide attention. As 
a Springfield writer said in a magazine 
article: “ One of the formulas of Spring- 
field’s suecess appeared to be—so com- 
pletely to oceupy the boys and girls as to 
leave a minimum of time for the devasta- 
tion of life and limb and property that 
inevitably results with too much playing 
with fire.” 


When meals are over, the dumb waiter 
is pretty apt to be filled with magazines 
and papers, and assumes a half-arrogant, 
semi-literary air. To make it the more 
complete, Cynthia covered a couple of old 
chureh-seat cushions with a red linen table 
cover (that was a hand down from some 
aunt or other) and put them on Priscilla 
and John, giving just the touch of color 
and comfort needed. 

Several more or less fleshy pillows fol- 
lowed, and then it was apparent that I 
must do some one thing more to end mat- 
ters so the push gig could be trundled 
out and a trial dinner served. So, hieing 
me down to the shop, I cut in varying 
lengths, from eight inches down to three, 
an old piece of thin brass tubing. These 
pieces were drilled at one end with two 
holes and a short loop of cord tied in 
them; then a circle of copper was punched 
around the edge at intervals of half an 
inch, and the pieces suspended from it. 
A little sideless, frontless roof was now 
made and thatched with the remains of 
a discarded whisk broom. From a light 
chain in the inside ridge of this roof the 
disk and pendants were hung and the 
whole affair fastened by a bracket to the 
poreh column. With the slightest breeze 
the tubings were swayed against each 
other, making a delightfully harmonious 
tinkling—not insistent, mind you, but 
soothing. The man who oftenest brings 
the chocolates promptly called it the 
“Bimbo Bells.” Now, if you will sit 
down in either one of those swing chairs, 
we will show you how to have your din- 
ner in the open, with all its freedom, all 
its relaxation. At once you will begin to 
rest and be thoroughly comfortable. 
When those delicious little night noises 
commence and the fireflies fling their 
flashes, you will reluctantly say good 
night, and with it make a vow to be “ just 
a bit peculiar,” like the Tuthills. 


There is absolutely no need of whole- 
sale killing and mutilation. Games, ath- 
letic contests, boat races, folk dances, are 
thoroughly enjoyed by the children and 
young folks, as well as serving a large 
educational purpose. This year Spring- 
field will witness on the Fourth certain 
notable events in local history portrayed 
in pageants. 

It is the duty of American fathers and 
mothers to reform the Fourth of July 
before the prevailing riot grows worse. 
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| . The Apple Tree House 


By Emily Williams 
Q Illustrated by Olive Rush 


DWARD had built a board platform in the big apple 
tree and made a bench along one side of it. The next 
morning, soon after breakfast, Brother and Betty came 

runningin to Mamma. “Can we live up in the apple tree all 
day?” shouted Brother. “And send up our dinner in a 
basket?” added Betty. Mamma said yes, and found them a 
nice basket. Then they started for the tree again. Brother 
had the basket in one hand with a long piece of twine to let 
it down and pull it up by. In the other hand was his book 
about Indians and in the front of his blouse he had stored 
a banana and seven peanuts. Betty carried her second best 
doll, Annabella Florence, and a small trunk containing her 
clothes, two graham erackers and two lemon drops. 

When they had climbed into the tree Edward took away 
the little ladder, saying he’d put it back in time for them to 
go into supper. Then Brother fastened the string to the 
basket and practiced letting it down and pulling it up again 
while Betty dressed Annabella Florence in her blue dress 
and pink sunbonnet and prepared a slight luneh 
of the provisions they had brought with them. 

“T wish there were some apples on this old 
tree,” said Brother. 

“T guess it is ’most dinner time, anyway,” 
answered Betty. 

“Let’s play we were up here hiding from 
Indians,” began Brother; but just then the 
kitchen door opened and Maggie came toward the 
tree with something in her hand. Brother hurried 
to let down the basket. “ Let me,” said Betty. “ All right,” said Brother, “ you’re a 
girl and not very strong, so you can let it down when it’s empty and I'll pull it up 
when it’s full.” When the basket came up they found in it half a dozen ginger 
snaps which Maggie had just baked. “Now,” said Brother, “let’s play that we are 
shipwrecked sailors and have climbed into this tree to eseape from roaring lions. 
I'll divide up the food and we'll eat so much each day, then we can be reseued just 
after we’ve finished the last cooky and are slowly dying of hunger.” 
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Soon after the noon whistle blew they 
saw Maggie coming out of the kitchen 
again with her hands full. “ Ship ahoy!” 
shouted Brother; “ now we’re going to be 
rescued.” Betty let down the basket and 
Maggie put in some chicken sandwiches, 
a bottle of milk, a tin cup and a big pile 
of bread and jam. After Brother and 
Betty had had their dinner Betty gave 
Annabella Florence hers and put her to 
take a nap. 

Then they saw the boy next door get- 
ting through the fence. He had been 
watching them from his yard most of the 
morning. He was carrying a pretty red 
box. “TI wonder what’s in it,” said Betty. 
“Marbles, p’r’aps,” answered Brother. 
“Or cookies,” added Betty. “ Let down 
the basket!” called the boy as he got near 
the tree. Then he stood there with a 
grin to watch them open the box. There 
was just nothing at all in it. The boy 
turned two somersaults and ran home 
again, much pleased with his joke. But 
Betty made a nice bed for Annabella 
Florence out of the bottom of the box 
and Brother hung the red cover from a 
branch of the tree as a signal of distress. 
Mother answered it by waving a white 
flag from her bedroom window. Then she 
came across the grass carrying a bowl of 
soapsuds and two pipes. Brother had to 
pull up the basket very carefully so as 
not to spill the soapsuds. It only spilled 
out onee, a little. It was great fun to 
blow the bubbles and see them float slowly 
down to the grass. 

By and by they saw that Maggie was 
getting supper. They could look through 
the dining room window and wateh her 
setting the table, and from the kitehen 
eame a delicious smell of toast. It was 
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almost time to go home. So Betty dressed 
Annabella Florence for the journey, while 
Brother packed all the things into the 
basket. But how could they get down? 
Where was Edward with the ladder? 
Pretty soon Mother came out and called, 
“Come to supper, dears.” “ We can’t 
get down,” they shouted back. Mother 
called Edward several times, but he didn’t 
answer. Betty began to ery, “ Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, we’ve got to stay up here all 
night and there aren’t any beds.” “ Don’t 
ery, Betty,” said Brother. “T’ll be one of 
those trapeze men at the cireus and swing 
myself down to the ground. Then I ean 
find Edward right off. I guess he’s down 
in the meadow and has forgotten all 
about us.” Betty held her breath as she 
watched Brother climb down to the lowest 
branch and swing himself down from it 
with both hands, then he let go and 
dropped to the grass; it really wasn’t so 
very, very far. In a minute he was off 
toward the barn shouting for Edward as 
loud as he could. 

At that moment they heard “ Toot, 
toot!” and through the gate came Uncle 
Jim in his new automobile. When 
Mother told him what the matter was, 
he stopped the automobile right under 
the apple-tree house, stood up and held 
out his arms. First Betty gave him An- 
nabella Florence and then he lifted Betty 
down and put her on the seat beside 
him. Meanwhile Brother had climbed 
in from the other side. When they were 
all safely settled Uncle Jim took them 
twice round the square in the automobile 
and let Brother blow the horn seven times. 
They enjoyed it very much, especially 
Annabella Florence. 


De Hobbilty Goblin 


By W. Oliver 


Inspired by seeing a beetle tumbling in the grass 


De Hobbilty Goblin, he got great big 
eyes, 
An’ he see in de dark like a eat; 
He creep an’ he erawl up de side o’ de 
wall, 
Den run down again, quicker’n seat. 


He got a big mouf full o’ sharp little 
teef, 
An’ he jimber-jawed—like dis-a-way ; 


He eat wid a muneh an’ he eat wid a 
erunch, 
An’ he nebber come out in de day. 


Do he eat little chillen? Oh, no, honey 
dear ; 
What ebber put dat in yo’ haid? 
He eat up de skeeters, de flies an’ such 
ereeters, 
While yo’re sleepin’ sound in yo’ bed. 


Copyright, 1909, by E. Boyd 


“Whoop! Hurrah! that clown's a daisy 


At the Circus—III 


Drawings by E. Boyd Smith 


Author and Illustrator of the Story of Noah’s Ark 


Verses by T. W. Burgess 


See these donkeys; they’re so clever 
It is said that no boy ever 

Yet has really sat astride one 

Long enough to truly ride one. 
First it’s heels up, then it’s nose up! 
Then, alas! the rider goes up 

To come down and get a bumping 
And an everlasting thumping. 
Whoop! Hurrah! that clown’s a daisy! 
It’s enough to make you erazy 

Just to watch their funny eapers. 


They’re just like the comie papers. 

Ha! ha! ha! my sides are aching 
From the fun those chaps are making. 
Hi, boy, go! You've got to go, boy! 
Donkey ’Il eatch you, you’re so slow, boy! 
Go it! Go it! He’s a-coming! 

Don’t you hear his heels a-drumming? 
Ha! ha! ha! Good boy! That’s dandy! 
Fences do come kind o’ handy. 

What? You mean to tell me truly 

They were taught to be unruly? 
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Copyrgat, by E Boyd Smith 


“Indians! See how thc paint.d™ 


Bang! Bang! Bang! What's all 
shooting? 

What a yelling and a hooting! 

Indians! See how they’re painted! 

Why, that woman there has fainted! 

How they ride! 


Seem to stick there without trying; 


It’s most like flying! 


Without stirrup, without saddle, 
Just a-sitting there astraddle 


Of those running, jumping critters; 


Guess there’s no place there for quitters. 


There, they’ve set the house on fire! 
See the flames mount high and higher! 
There’s a man for safety fleeing; 
Will they pass him without seeing? 
Oh! Oh! Oh! They’ll surely get him! 
If they only just would let him 

Get a start; but no, they’re riding 
Just like fiends. No use a-hiding 


this 


Either, for they’re bound to find him. 
See, 
Crack! 


they’re closing in behind him! 
Crack! Crack! there come the 

cowboys! 

Hurrah! Now we'll show them how, 
boys! 

There’s a soldier. And another! 

Why, it seems, somehow or other, 

Just as if they sprang from nowhere. 

Hear those rifles! Let ’em go there! 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Hurrah, they’ve got 
7em 

On the run! See how they’ve shot ’em! 

There’s a fellow shoots two-handed; 

Every shot of his has landed. 

See those people all a-rising. 

What? You don’t mean—how surprising 

Time ean fly so. Oh, my landy, 

Wasn’t it just fine and dandy! 


_ 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


ONALD, Donald,” called 
Polly, “I have found a 
perfectly fine box for our 
garden.” Donald’s head 
appeared above the cellar 
door. “ Where is it? Yes, 
that is better than any 
down here. Let’s have a look at it.” 

The box Polly held was of wood twenty- 
three inches long, fifteen inches wide and 
five inches deep. Donald examined it 
critically. “It’s about the right size; we 
don’t want the garden too small, but we 
will have to putty up these cracks, and if 
we don’t jack up the edges some way the 
box will soon warp and burst apart.” 

“Tin would do to bind them with, 
wouldn’t it, Donald?” Polly inquired. 

“First rate; only, I know where there 
is some corner molding that will be great 
for this.” 

“Where is it? I think molding will 
look best, too,” said Polly. 

“Tn the attic; some the builders left 
there.” Polly went for the molding, Don- 
ald got out his tool chest and soon they 
were merrily at work. 

“Why do you saw the 
molding slantingly?” Polly 
asked. 

“To make the corners 
fit, of course,” Donald re- 
turned. 

Figure 1 shows what 
Donald’s corner molding 
was like and how, having 
two faces at right angles 
to one another, it would 
fit and eover the edges 
formed by the sides and 
bottom of the box. Before 
he eut it at all Donald 
placed his right-angled tri- 
angle on the flat face of 
the molding, as in Figure 
2, drew a line along the 


slanting edge of the triangle (A B, Fig- 
ure 2), and then carefully sawed off the 
end of the molding along this slanting 
line. C, Figure 1, shows the appearance 
of the end when cut slantingly. Allowing 
the length of the box, twenty-three inches, 
at the top edge of the molding, he then 
reversed his triangle, drew the slanting 
line for the other end and sawed along 
that line. The strip of molding was then 
shaped like Figure 3. 

Donald eut a second strip of molding 
by the same measurement and then two 
shorter pieces whose ends were exactly 
like Figure 3, but whose top edges meas- 
ured fifteen inches, just the width of the 
box. Figure 1 is the seetion of an end 
piece and a section of a side piece which 
will fit together. 

When the four strips of molding were 
ready, Donald fitted them over the bot- 
tom edges of the box and nailed them in 
place with wire nails. Then he cut short 
pieces for the corner edges with straight 
ends and nailed them on. 

“Now I will bore some holes in the 


The Japanese garden of Dona!d and Polly 
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1 fish pond,” said 


bottom to let the water out,” said 
Donald, “so that the dampness 


done the children puttied up the craeks and the box 
looked like Figure 4. 

“Now for the lake,’ and Donald ran off to beg the 
eook for a good-sized, rather deep pan. 

“Sure, thin, this ould tin wan is good enough for your 


Maggie. 


“No, it is not,” replied Donald firmly. “It will rust 


“ 


won’t rot the wood or make the 
soil sour.” 

“Then I think the box should 
be raised up a little so that we can put a 
pan under to eateh the water,” Polly re- 
marked. 

“You are right, Polly. I will put strips 
of wood under each end and the pan will 
slip in place very easily.” 

“T’ll bore the holes right here in the 
middle, three in a row,” said Polly, eateh- 
ing up a gimlet and falling viyorously to 
work. 

“ Well, don’t bear too hard on the gim- 
let or you'll break off the point,’ Don- 
ald cautioned, as he examined some pieces 
of wood that had formed part of the lid 
of the box. He selected two strips for 
each end of the box and then sawed them 
off evenly to fit across the bottom of the 
box. He nailed one strip to the bottom 
of the box near one end and the other 
strip to the bot- 


Use a right-angle triangle to draw the slanting line 


out and leak in no time. I want one of 
those glazed things.” 

“?Tis me milk pan ye’re afther, an’ a 

new wan, too, but take it and l’ave me in 
peace.” 
Donald earried his pan in triumph to 
show Polly and then fitted it in at one 
end of the box, leaving more space at 
the back than at the front. (Figure 5.) 
“You see, I just had to have this,” he 
told Polly, “ because almost all Japanese 
gardens have water in them.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Unele Jack said so when he described 
the gardens he saw in Japan. You heard 
him, Polly. Generally there is a hill or 
a little mountain and at its foot a lake, 
then a little waterfall emptying into the 
lake, for, Uncle Jack says, the Japs 


23 mches 


tom of the box 


SQ 


near the other ll 
end, then he 


nailed the two re- 
maining strips to 
the first ones, one 
to one strip al- 
ready nailed to 
the box, the other 
to the other strip 
already nailed to 
the box. This 
made two thick- 
nesses of wood at 
each end of the 
box and raised it 
about two inches 
above the table. 


After all this was A strip of molding for the long side of the box. The box ready for the garden 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Donald soon joined 
Polly and together 
they gathered quite 
a number of stones, 


some large, some 
small, some thick 
eels and some flat. Thea 
Etre: they looked for small 
smooth, flat ones, like 
Figure 8, for little 
stepping stones. 
“ Polly,” said Don- 
5 ald suddenly, “we 
must have a_ real 


This is the way Donald fitted the 
pan in the box 


think they must show 
an inlet and an outlet 
to their lakes for some 
reason or other.” 


The pan Donald had 


secured was of granite 
ware, which will not 
rust. It was about ten 
and one-half inches in 
diameter and almost 
four inches deep. 


“Tl fill the box with 


earth now,’ he con- 
tinued, “and you look 
for stones for the hill, 
Polly; not smooth, 
round stones, but rough 
and irregular ones. If 
you can find some that 
are water-worn, with 
little hollows in them, 
they are best of all.” 


“The Japs think a 


waterfall, and I am 

—_ sure we can make 
one.” 

“What fun!” ex- 

claimed Polly. “It 

will be just fasci- 


INVENTED BY 
Aadelio 


The tin reservoir projects partly over the stone 


lot of stones, don’t they? Uncle Jack nating to have real water run over real 
says they will pay e-nor-mous prices to rocks into a real lake. Let us do it now.” 
get the kind they want for their gardens. “Well, then, we must get a tin mustard 
I am going to pretend that we are Japs box, or cocoa box, or something of that 
— for rare and costly ones,” said kind that will hold water, for our reser- 

olly. 


voir—we will hide it among the rocks 
up on our hill and it will never show.” 

“ How will you let the water out?” 

“ Make a hole in the can.” 

After experimenting with several 
tins the children chose a high, flat- 
sided box and made a hole in the bot- 
tom by driving in a wire nail. Fig- 

ure 7 shows the position of the hole. 

& Then they turned their attention 
to building up the rocks. 

“ They will fall off the box un- 


They chose fat tin and made'a hole in A little fat stepping we fence them in,” said Don- 


ald, so they split up an old. gray 
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shingle and pushed the pieces down 
into the earth against the sides of the 
box at the corner back of the pan. (Fig- 
ure 5.) Then they fitted a flat stone in 
the corner, allowing it to extend partly 
over the pan, as shown in Figure 5. On 
top of the flat stone they put another 
with slanting sides, but a flat top and on 
this a stone that was almost brick-shaped. 
Then on the last they set the tin-box res- 
ervoir. (Figure 6.) 

“ Push the tin forward a bit, Polly, so 
that it will project over the stone and let 
the water run out of the hole,” said Don- 
ald, and Polly obediently moved the can 
and then skipped off to fill a little pitcher 
with water to pour into the reservoir. 
She emptied it quickly into the tin, filling 
it to the brim, then stepped in front to 
see what would happen. What she saw 
was a steady stream of water running 
from under the tin and pouring over the 
rocks into the pan. 

“There is our waterfall emptying into 
the lake,” she exclaimed ; “ and it is simply 
perfect. Do let us hurry and build up 
the hill so that the tin won’t show.” 

“Yes,” Donald said, “ and I’ll tell you 
how we can have our waterfall run as 
often as we like and never overflow 
the lake. It is as simple as can be. 
When it is full, all we have to do is to 
dip the water out of the lake with a 
little eup and fill the reservoir. That will 
keep the water fresh, too, for it will let 
the air in and running water doesn’t get 
stale, you know.” 

“That is the brightest idea yet,” said 
Polly, admiringly. “ We will do it.” 

The children built up their hill several 
times just as they wanted it, only to 
have the stones each time slide with a 
splash into the pan. Then Donald an- 
‘nounced that the stones must be cemented 
together to keep them in place. 

“Shall we use our plaster of paris?” 
Polly inquired. 
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“Yes, mixed with sand,” said Donald. 
“T think that will hold,” and it did. 

They mixed several tablespoons of 
plaster of paris with enough yellow sand 
to darken its color considerably, then 
poured into the mixture sufficient water to 
make it the consistency of mortar or very 
thick eream. By this time the children 
knew almost to a certainty where each 
stone should be placed,:so they were able 
to put them together quickly with thick 
layers of cement, which soon hardened and 
made the hill as firm as if it were one 
stone. A thin, flat stone was used to 
cover the front face of the tin. It was 
propped up by the jutting stones at the 
sides and held in place by a coating of 
cement on the tin. This, with stones at 
the sides and back, hid the reservoir com- 


pletely, while leaving it open at the top. 


Flat stones resting on the top edges of 
the box outside of the stakes were ce- 
mented in place and hid all traces of the 
wooden props. 

Donald viewed their work with satis- 
faction, but Polly’s brow was wrinkled. 

“T don’t think a perfectly round lake 
looks well, and I am going to change it 
this way,” she said. 

Then Polly placed three pieces of 
shingle along the edge of the pan, as 
shown in Figure 6, and covered the shingles 
and edges of the pan with earth. “ That 
does look more natural,” Donald agreed, 
“ and before we fill the lake for keeps we 
will clean it out and cover the bottom 
with little white pebbles, as the Japanese 
do. We can’t do any more today, but the 
first thing tomorrow we will paint the 
box dark green, then it can be drying 
while we make the bridge and lanterns and 
things.” 

The photograph (Figure 9) shows the 
first stage of the miniature Japanese gar- 
den. 


(In the August number Miss Beard will tell how to 
finish the Japanese garden) ’ 
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In the Apple Tree Inn 


Suggestion in the Training of the Child 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


Author of The Art of Natural Sleep, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, etc 


’ 

HE popular knowledge of 
the possibilities of sug- 
gestion is widening. Its 
availability in the proper 
circumstances. for cer- 
tain bodily ills is no 
longer seriously disputed. 
Statistics are on every side accumulating. 
Even when the principle, reinforced by 
historie Christian faith, is practiced within 
the close limitations set by a highly or- 
ganized parish, it is possible to get aston- 
ishing results, and, as I have pointed out 
in my book on The Emmanuel Movement 
in a New England Town, of the 93 per- 
sons who in 1908 were treated in North- 
ampton in this way for functional nervous 
disorders and bad habits, 24 per cent were 
apparently cured, 47 per cent were much 
improved, 13 per cent slightly improved 
and only 5 per cent apparently were not 
improved at all. 

But suggestion has a larger sweep than 
statistics indicate. It has an educative 
value growing every year more evident. 
Teachers and parents are, in increasing 
numbers, making a more systematic and 
more scientific use of it both in the cor- 
rection of the nervous ills of children and 
in the eradication of their faults. The 
records at Emmanuel Church in Boston 
indicate that during a period of twelve 
months, of 100 children treated by sug- 
gestion while they were asleep, and therein 
as suggestible as adults in profound hyp- 
nosis, 35 per cent were completely cured 
of such childish ailments as fear, sleep 
walking, biting the nails, stammering, 
ungovernable temper and a disposition to 
lie and steal, 45 per cent were much im- 
proved, 8 per cent somewhat improved 
and in only 12 per cent of instances was 
no change of any sort discernible. 

Dr-Oppenheim, whom Dr Barker places 
“in the-small list of clinical neurologists 
of the first rank,” speaks with the most 
authority, perhaps, on this important sub- 
ject. Without qualification he affirms that 
“the normal child can be fortified” by 
suggestion against the nervousness which, 


in one form or another, seems to lie in 
wait for the upgrowing child today. He 
strongly counsels the habitual use by 
parents of scientific suggestion, both for 
preventive and corrective purposes. He 
is confident that in this way the momen- 
tary mental distress can be saved from 
transformation into lasting morbidness, 
and that such unhappy habits as grum- 
bling, pouting, sullenness and bitterness 
ean be neutralized or exterminated at their 
inception. 

Educators, parents and physicians are 
still in the inchoate stage of application 
of suggestion in the training of the child. 
But there are signs on every side of prom- 
ise. Waking suggestion is undoubtedly 
far more efficient, administered by the 
right person, to a child than to an adult. 
Sleeping suggestion, administered as the 
child is falling into sleep as well as 
during sleep, has already in some quarters 
borne fruits enough to justify its trial by 
the parent of intelligence as weli as by 
the family doctor anywhere. And Ella 
Partridge Lipsett has endeavored in A 
Summer in the Apple Tree Inn to clear 
the way for parents who may know noth- 
ing first hand about psychotherapy and 
yet have sense enough to use its well- 
attested methods in the training of their 
children. 

The story is primarily for children. 
Its pages are crowded with fairy god- 
mothers and genii in modern dress. A 
charming intruder who turns out to be 
a good boy, peeks out of a woodpile. A 
Japanese boy, whose English puts to 
shame the pigeon English of Hashimura 
Togo, does incredible tricks, as Orientals 
ought invariably to do for children, and 
tries all through the story to make a 
mysterious cabinet yield up to him its 
secrets and some important documents 
besides which are to reinstate him in his 
honorable position in Japan. 

The story is a novel with a p 
It must in consequence be judged with 
other than artistic eyes. The story in 


itself is nothing but the sugar coating of 
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a principle. The author does her work 
in that respect with some artistic skill. 
She evidently offered, before she began to 
write the book at all, Van Dyke’s prayer: 
“Let me never tag a moral a story, 
nor tell a story without a meaning.” The 
moral is so artistically sugar-eoated that 
the ehild who reads the story will digest 
the moral and be edified by it without 
ever seeing it. 

Suggestion in the training of children 
here appears in its application both to 
the general purposes of character up- 
building and to the correction of specific 
faults. 

Mildred wishes the age-long wish of 
childhood that she could eat all the candy 
she wants “ without having to take medi- 
cine after it.” Dorothy’s desire is of a 
higher type. She says: “I wish that I 
could have all the books I wanted to 
read, and that I could play a while and 
have a good time without having to be 
an example to the children.” Then she 
adds a wish which leads to the unfolding 
of the plot: “ I would like to have a place 
where I can make believe cook and mess 
things to my heart’s content.” And Bob 
wants nothing but “a box of paints and 
some brushes, and a chance to use them.” 

The fairy godmother has already di- 
vined the seeret of each heart. She leads 
the children out “ under the dripping trees 
still eovered with apple blossoms,” and 
they find themselves, to their delight, in 
the little “ Apple Tree Inn,” built espe- 
cially for them, stocked with the very 
things they wish, and its walls and fur- 
nishings covered with suggestions in 
rhyme to lead them to the proper use of 
all the good things they have found. 

“The time would fail me to tell of” 
the marvelous adventures these children 
have in their “Apple Tree Inn.” Suf- 
fice it to say that the adventures, like the 
furnishings, are all suggestions, and if the 
point of each is not at once apparent, 
clever Koto is at hand, wonderfully wise 

“To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

That the children ‘prefit by their expe- 
riences goes without saying, and many a 
mother who has tried in real life to eom- 
pel goodness in her children will find it 
worth her while to lead them now and 
then into the “Apple Tree Inn” where 
there is no solicitation to evil, if only 
that they may renew their strength for 
the battle of life, which, as Oppenheim 
and Ziehen have made clear, must be 


fought by the child as well as by the 
adult. 

Cowardice is selected by the author for 
specific treatment by suggestion. The 
“intentional. neglect” recommended by 
Bruns and Fiirstner will searcely serve 
to dissipate the fears sometimes so ter- 
rible to children. Physical punishment, 
which Oppenheim suggests in certain in- 
stances, must be avoided altogether by 
parents who lack sound judgment and 
manifest affection. There is a werld of 
wisdom in this dialog from the “Apple 
Tree Inn.” In a burst of confidenee Bob 
remarks to Koto: 

“Father says I’m the only coward ever 
bern in our family, and he thinks it is a 
disgrace. But what is a fellow to do 
when his feet stay glued to the ground 
when he ought to fight or run?” 

“T wonder,” said Koto, throwing down 
his shovel and flinging himself full length 
on the ground beside it, “if your father 
ever thought that his constant telling you 
that you were a coward only made it 
more apparent. We have a queer way 
in my country of managing such things. 
We never would acknowledge fhat you 
were afraid, but would seize every op- 
portunity of telling you that you were 
just the opposite, and by constant repeti- 
tion you would get to think, by and by, 
that you were not, and you would not be 
afraid. Now, I don’t believe that-a ‘boy 
as sturdy and honest-eyed as you could 
be a coward.” 

To this general explanation Koto adds 
specific treatment. When Bob is half 
asleep in bed Koto says, in a quiet tone, 
again and again as he stoops over Bob: 
“Tomorrow you will not be afraid. You 
will be brave and manly and thoughtful. 
There is nothing in this beautiful world 
to fear—you will never think of being 
afraid.” 

In the days that followed Bob gave full 
proof of the beneficent result of his new 
treatment, general and specific, by saving 
a little girl from drowning and by risking 
his life in defense of the Inn against a 
burglar. 

All who are thinking of the extension 
of the scientific use of suggestion in child 
training will be interested in A Summer 
in the Apple Tree Inn, and children will 
read the little book beeause it has inherent 
charm for all who can still answer as 
they ought the naive question Peter Pan 
puts to his friends: “ Do you believe in 
fairies?” 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter XVII 


= LIZABETH was quite as busy 

¥@ as usual looking after the in- 
terests of her small kingdom 
when Evelyn Tripp called the 
same , morning. “TIT have 
come,’ she said, “to say 
good-by.” Then, in answer to 
Elizabeth’s look of surprised inquiry, 
“The Stanfords came home quite unex- 
pectedly last evening, so I shall return to 
Dorehester this afternoon. Mother has 
already gone; I’ve just been to the train 
with her.” 

Elizabeth surveyed her friend du- 
biously. “ Perhaps you are not altogether 
sorry, on the whole,” she said, “ though the 
children have behaved surprisingly well— 
for them.” 

“The baby is a dear,” agreed Miss 
Tripp es “but I’m afraid I didn’t 
sueceed very well with Robert. It seems 
to me the child’s finer feelings have been 
blunted in some way. When I spoke 
seriously to him about his unkindness to 
Carroll the other day he made up a face 
at me. ‘You can’t whip me,’ he said, 

*’eause you aren’t my mother.’ 

““* Indeed, I could whip or hurt you in 
some other way, if I chose,’ I told him; 
‘and if you were a stupid little donkey 
who wouldn’t go, or a dog who couldn’t 
be made to obey, I should certainly feel 
like switching you; but you are a boy, 
and you are fast growing to be a man. 
I am afraid, though, you are not growing 
to be a gentleman.’ 

“<T guess I am a gentleman, too,’ he 
said rudely. “My grandfather’s a rich 
man an’ we’re goin’ to have all his money 
when he dies. We ain’t poor like you.’” 

“Shocking!” exclaimed ~ Elizabeth. 
“ What did you say to the child?” 

“T explained to him what a gentleman 
really was; then I told him about the 
Knights of the Round Table. He is not 
really a bad child, Elizabeth; but he will 
be if— I wonder if I might venture 
to talk plainly to his mother?” 

“You may talk and she will listen, 
quite without impatience,” Elizabeth said, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. “But 
Marion is somewhat—opinionated, to put 


it mildly, and she is very, very sure that 
her own way is best. So I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

She smiled speculatively as she looked 
at her. friend. It appeared to her that 
Evelyn was looking particularly young 
and pretty. There was a faint flush of 
color in her pale cheeks and her eyes 
shone girlishly bright under their curtain 
of thick brown lashes. A daring thought 
crossed her mind, and without pausing to 
consider she put it into words. 

“ Evelyn,” she began, with a guileless 
effort after diplomacy, “I want you to 
stay with us overnight. I really can’t let 
you go off so suddenly without saying 
good-by to—to Sam, or—anybody,” she 
finished lamely. “ You must stay to din- 
ner, anyway; I insist upon that much, and 
I will send you to the station in a eab.” 

Evelyn shook her head. “It is very 
good of you, Betty,” she said; “but I 
really must go this afternoon. Mother 
will expect me.” 

“Does—Mr Hickey know you are go- 
ing?” demanded Elizabeth, abandoning 
her feeble efforts at finesse. 

The faint color in Evelyn’s cheeks deep- 
ened to a painful searlet. She met Eliz- 
abeth’s questioning gaze bravely. “ No-o,” 
she hesitated; “but—”’ She paused, 
apparently to straighten out with care 
the fingers of her shabby little gloves. 
When she looked up a spark of defiance 
shone in her blue eyes. “ Elizabeth,” she 
said, “I think I ought to tell you that 
last night Mr Hickey asked me to marry 
him; but I—” 

“Oh, Evelyn! tow glad I am!” 

- “T refused him,” said Miss Tripp, the 
faint color in her cheeks ‘deepening to a 
stormy rose. 

“ Refused him! But why? Sam says he 
is one of the finest men he knows, kind 
and good as gold. And Sam says he is 
very successful in his profession. You 
would be so comfortable, Evelyn, and all 
problems solved! Sam says” 

Miss Tripp arose. She. was looking 
‘both defiant and unhappy now, but pret- 
tier withal than Elizabeth had ever seen 
her. “I don’t want to be comfortable, 
as you call it, Betty,” she said passion- 
ately. “I—I want—to be loved. If he 
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had,,even. pretended to—like me, even a 
little. But I—I had told him all about 
my perplexities. I’m sure I can’t imagine 
why—except that I pined for something 
—sympathy, I thought it was; and he— 
offered me—money. Think of it, Eliza- 
beth! And when I refused, he—asked me 
to marry him. He said he could make 
me—comfortable !” 

Her voice choked a little over the last 
word. “Of course,” she went on, “I 
know I’m not young and pretty any more; 
but—but I—couldn’t marry a man who 
was just sorry for me, as one would be 
sorry for a forlorn, lost ki-kitten.” 

“He does love you, Evelyn; I’m sure 
he does,” Elizabeth said uneconvineingly. 
“ Only, he—doesn’t know how to say so. 
If I eould only—” 

Miss Tripp looked up suddenly out of 
the damp folds of her handkerchief. “If 
you should repeat to Mr Hickey anything 
I have told you in confidence, Elizabeth, 
I think I should die of shame,” she qua- 
vered.. “Promise me—promise me you 
won’t speak of it to anyone!” 

Elizabeth promised at once, with an 
inward reservation in favor of Sam, who 
eould, she was sure, bring order out of 
this sudden and unexpected chaos in her 
friend’s affairs. 

“Tam positive that you are mistaken, 
Evelyn,” she repeated, as she embraced 
and kissed her friend at parting. “I 
wish, you v-ould change your mind.” 

But Evelyn shook her head with the 
gentle obstinacy which Elizabeth remem- 
bered of old. “I seldom change my mind 
about anything,” she said; “and in this 
ease I simply couldn’t. Good-by dear, 
dear Betty; and thank you a thousand 
times for all your kindness to me.” She 
turned to wave a slim hand at Elizabeth, 
who stood watching her departure with 
a curious mingling of exasperation and 
regret. 

A whiff of familiar perfume greeted 
Flizabeth upon re-entering the sitting 
room and her eyes fell at once upon 
Evelyn’s muff, which she had deposited 
upon the floor beside her chair and quite 
evidently forgotten. It was a handsome 


muff of dark mink, a relic of Evelyn’s 


more fortunate days. Elizabeth stood 
earessing it absent-mindedly, wondering 
how .she could best restore. it to its owner 
without .yexatious delay, when her eyes 
fell upon Carroll and Doris coming in 
at the front gate with joyous hops,, skips 
and jumps indieative of the rapture of 
release from school. 

“ Here, dears!” she exclaimed, “ Aunty 


Evelyn has just gone and she has left 
her muff; take it and run after her; then 
come directly home. Your lunch will 
ready in fifteen minutes.” 


Chapter XVIII 


All that Evelyn Tripp had said to 
Elizabeth was entirely true; her feelings 
had been hurt—outraged, she again as- 
sured herself, as she hurried away, her 
eyes blurred with tears of anger and self- 
pity.. Yet deep down in her heart she 
felt sure that George Hickey loved her 
for herself alone, and that all was not 
over between them. She had refused him,, 
to be-sure, and in no uncertain terms; 
but that he was not a man to be daunted 
by difficulties she remembered with a little 
thrill of satisfaction. All had not been 
said when their interview was terminated 
by the unlooked-for arrival of the Stan- 
fords, and he had said at parting, “I 
must see you again—soon. I wish to— 
explain. I will come tomorrow.” 

He would come; she was sure of it, 
and as she pictured his vexed astonish- 
ment at finding her already gone her 
eyes filled with fresh tears. “ He doesn’t 
even know my Dorchester address,” she 
murmured, with inconsistent regret. She 
was so absorbed in her thoughts that 
she did not hear a masterful step on the 
sidewalk behind her; but at the sound of 
his voice she glanced up without the 
least surprise. It appeared to Evelyn 
that Mr Hickey’s presence at that partic- 
ular instant was in full accord with the 
verities. 

“T was afraid you might be leaving 
early,” he said directly, his eyes search- 
ing her face with an open anxiety that 
filled her with a warm delight. “ I—er— 
found that I could net apply myself to 
business as I should this morning, so I 
thought best to—er—see you without 
delay.” 

Evelyn’s head drooped; a faint smile 
flitted about her lips. .“ Indeed, I am 
just leaving this afternoon,” she said, in a 
voice that trembled a little in spite of 
her efforts to preserve an easy society 
manner. 

“And you were going without—let- 
ting me know,” said Mr Hickey, in the 
tone of one who derives an unpleasant 
deduction from an undeniable fact. He 
looked down at her suddenly. “Did 
you, or did you not intend giving me 
the chanee to—er—continue our conver- 
sation of last evening?” he asked, with 
delightful sternness. That is to say 
Evelyn found it delightful. 
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THE CHILDREN 


She was sure now that he loved her; 
but:her day had been long in coming, an 
she: could not resist the temptation to 
enjoy it slowly, lingeringly, as one tastes 
an anticipated feast. “I thought,” she 
murmured indistinctly, “that there was 
nothing -more to—say.” She was deli- 
ciously ‘frightened by the look that came 
into his deep-set eyes. 

“TI asked you to marry me,” he said 
deliberately, “ and you—refused. I want 
to know your reasons. I must know them. 
I am not in the habit of giving up what 
I want easily,” he went on, his eyes meet- 
ing in a short-sighted frown, which raised 
Evelyn to the seventh heaven of antici- 
pated bliss. “I’ve always gotten what I 
wanted—sooner or later. I want—you, 
Evelyn, and—and it’s getting late. I’m 
forty-two, and you—” 

She blushed resentfully, for at that 
moment she felt twenty, no older. Never- 
theless something in her downeast face 
must have encouraged him. “ Won’t you 
take pity on me, dear?” he entreated. “I 
am old and ugly to look at, I know; but 
I want you, Evelyn!” 

She would have answered him then; 
the words trembled sweetly upon her lips. 

“Aunty Evelyn! Aunty Evelyn!” 
The two shrill little voices, upraised in 
urgent unison, pierced the confused maze 
of her thoughts. She looked around, not 
without a willful sense of relief, to see 
the two older Brewster children running 
toward her brandishing a muff, which she 
presently recognized as one of her own 
cherished possessions, unmissed as yet 
since her brief visit with Elizabeth. 

“ Mother found it on the floor after 
you’d gone, an’ she said for us to run 
after you an’ give it to you,” Carroll 
began, with a large sense of his own im- 
portance. “Doris wanted to carry it; 
but I was ’fraid she’d drop it in the wet. 
I didn’t drop it, Aunty Evelyn; but Doris 
threw some snow at me, an’ it got on the 
muff an’ I stopped to brush it oft. I 
thought we’d never catch up.” 

Doris had snuggled her small seen 
between Mr Hickey and Miss Tripp, 
where she appropriated a hand of each 
in a friendly and impartial way. 

“T guess girls know how to carry muffs 
better’n boys,’ she observed calmly. 
“Carroll was too fresh; that’s why I 
threw snow at him.” 

““ Why, Doris, dear, where did you ever 
learn such an expression ?” murmured 
Miss Tripp, vaguely reproving. 

Doris gazed up at her mentor with an 
expression of preternatural intelligence. 
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“ Why, don’t you know?” she explained. | 
“Folks is too fresh when they make you 
mad, an’ make you ery. Who made you 
ery, Aunty Evelyn? Did Mr Hickey?” 

“T wish you’d find out for me, Doris,” 
said that gentleman gloomily. “I'd give 
anything to know.” 

Miss Tripp gazed about her with gentle 
distraction, as if in search of a suitable 
remark with which to continue the dif- 
ficult conversation. Finding no inspira- 
tion in the expanse of slushy street, or in 
the dull houses which bordered it on either 
side, she turned bravely to Mr Hickey. © 
“T think,” she said, in a low voice, “ that 
the children really ought to go home to 
—to—their luncheon.” Her eyes, quite 
unknown to herself, held an appeal which 
filled him with unreasoning satisfaction. 

“You are entirely right,” he agreed 
joyfully; “the children should go home 
immediately. They must be in need of 
food. Go home, children, at once. You 
are hungry—very hungry.” 

“Oh, no, we're not,’ warbled Doris. 
“ An’ we like to walk with you an’ Aunty 
Evelyn. Mother said our lunch wouldn’t 
be ready for fifteen minutes. We won’t 
have to go home for quite a while yet.” 

At this Mr Hickey laughed, more loudly 
than the humor of the situation appeared 
to demand. “ Very good,” he said firmly; 
“that being the case, I’ll say at once what 
I had in mind without further delay; for © 
I’m anxious to let the whole world: know © 
that I love you, Evelyn, and I hope you’ll 
allow me to go on loving you as long 
as I live.” 

The events which followed immediately 
upon this bold statement Elizabeth learned 
as a result of her somewhat bewildered 
questionings, when her two children, 
breathless and excited from a competitive 
return, flung their small persons upon 
her at their own door. 

“ Now you let me tell, Carroll Brewster, 
7eause I got here first ; Aunty Evelyn 
said—” 

“We gave Aunty Evelyn her muff,” 
said Carrol, taking unfair advantage of 
Doris’s breathless condition. “ And what 
do you think, Mother? Doris said I was 
too fresh to Aunty Evelyn, and she 
said—” 

“ Aunty Evelyn was cryin’ when we 
gave her the muff, an’ she said—’ 

“Aunty Evelyn didn’t ery ’cause we 
gave her the muff,” interpolated Carroll, 
with superior sagacity. “She was cryin’ 


to Mr Hickey, an’ he said—” 
“ He said he’d give me most anything— 
a great big doll with real hair, or a gold 
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ring, or anything at all—if I’d find out 
why Aunty Evelyn was eryin’.” 

“But Doris, dear, Mr Hickey wasn’t 
with Aunty Evelyn, was he?” asked Eliz- 
abeth, a‘ fire mingling of reproof and 
eager curiosity flushing her young face. 

“Mr Hickey didn’t say a big doll with 
real hair or a gold ring. You just made 
up that part, Doris.” 

 “T didn’t make it up either; I thought 
it. He said he’d give me anything at 
all, an’ I guess a great big doll with 
réal'‘hait is anything. So there!’ 

*“T don’t understand, ehildren,” mur- 
mured the smiling Elizabeth, who was be- 
ginning to understand very well indeed. 
“You should have come home at once, 
instead of stopping to talk to Aunty 
Evelyn. Your luncheon is waiting.” 

'“ That’s what Aunty Evelyn said,” put 
in Carroll reproachfully. “ An’ Mr 
Hickey said, ‘Go home at once, children; 
you’re very hungry.’ An’ I was going; 
but Doris, she wouldn’t go. She—” 

“TI wasn’t a bit hungry then; but I 
am now, an’ I smell something good,” 
observed that young lady, sniffing deli- 
eately. 

“She said she wasn’t in any hurry, 
an’ guess Mr Hickey didn't. like it. 
Aityway, he laughed, an’ he took right 
held ef Aunty Evelyn’s hand, an’ she 
erted ‘some more.” 

~“ She didn’t ery ’eause he squeezed her 
hand,” said Doris positively. “‘ I thought 
you didn’t really like me,’ Aunty Evelyn 
said. An’ Mr Hickey—now don’t int’rupt, 
Carroll; it’s rude to int’rupt, isn’t it, 
Mother? Mr Hickey said, ‘Yes, I do, 


too? Jus’ like that he eonterdicted.” 

“ An’ then Doris said, ‘ It’s rude to con- 
terdiet ’"—right out to Mr Hickey she said. 
That was a nawful imp’lite thing for 
Doris ta say, wasn’t it, Mother? I said 
it was.” 

“Bat Aunty Evelyn said sometimes it 
wasn’t rude to conterdict. An’ she said 
she was glad Mr Hickey conterdicted, 
7eause she was *fraid he wasn’t goin’ to, 
an’ then—” 

“She told us to run along home an’ 
tell our mother she was very much mis- 
taken this mornin’.” 

“No, she said to say our mother was 
perfee’ly right, an’ she was—” 

“Well, that’s jus’ exae’ly what I said. 
What did Aunty Evelyn mean, Mother? 
An’ why did Mr Hiekey make her ery?” 

Elizabeth wiped a laughing tear or two 
from her eyes. “I’m glad Aunty Evelyn 
found out that I was right,” was all she 
said. “Now, come, children, and let 
Mother wash your hands. Celia has 
baked a beautiful gingerbread man for 
Carroll’s luneh and a beautiful ginger- 
bread lady for Doris and a cunning little 
gingerbread baby for Baby Dick.” 

“Oh, goody! goody” shouted the chil- 
dren in ecstatie chorus. 

In a triee their singular eneounter with 
Aunty Evelyn and Mr Hickey was forgot- 
ten in eager contemplation of the more 
obvious and immediate future of the gin- 
gerbread man, the gingerbread lady and 
the gingerbread child, each of whom, 
plump and shining, reposed in the middle 
of a pink china plate, their black currant 
eyes widely opened upon destiny. 


(The end) 


HEN my two sons were little fel- 
lows, the older was overheard to 
say, “It is so, because Mamma 

says it is. And if my mother says it’s 
80, it is, even if it isn’t so.” Now that 
same son is a grown man, and though he 
has lost some of the childish, unquestioning 
belief, he retains the same ‘respect for his 
mother’s opinions that he has always had. 
I firmly believe that our children’s confi- 
dence and respect for our opinions can 
be obtained and kept only by allowing 
them to see that we judge matters just as 
fairly as we know how, and after due 
deliberation, giving equal attention to the 
rights of all concerned; by showing them 
that we feel, not assume, a thorough in- 
terest in’ what interests them, even if it 


seems trivial to us, and that we are never 
too busy to receive their confidences and 
to help and sympathize as best we ean; 
by never being afraid to confess to a 
mistake on our own part. We need feel 
neither diseouragement nor heartache if 
our children fai} to look at matters exactly 
as we do; eaeh generation has its own 
standpoint, and each individual must live 
his own life, however we may long to avert 
the eonsequenees of their own mistakes 
from our ehildren. But I never can be- 
lieve that a child who has been intelli- 
gently loved, who has felt that his con- 
fidenees were not only welcomed but sa- 
eredly kept, will eyer drift far from the 
loving care and interest of his mother, or 
ever belittle her opinions. A. M. B. 
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Baby Talk 


Concerning Milk, Whooping Cough and Other Matters 


By Clare Brooks 
[Clare Brooks is one of those yee ae _enee m phe. while rearing a family of children, have made a 
thorough stud < poe nr of child nurture, and possess the ta to write Swell of their experience and 
knowledge. 


m T REQUIRES temerity on 
a mother’s part to venture 
to say anything about the 
feeding of a baby. Most 
doctors have only con- 
tempt for mothers’ ideas 
on the subject. As not 
more than one woman in ten can nurse 
her children, and as the proportion grows 
smaller as civilization advances, this is 
an important matter. Certain theories 
have become laws for many physicians, 
and sometimes the individual baby seems 
less important than the general theory. 

The parents of a certain baby bought a 
eow before the baby’s birth, the mother 
having been unable to nurse her first 
ehild. A veterinary selected the cow; 
the milk was of the right age and of 
proper quality. However, that particular 
baby did not relish cow’s milk but throve 
and waxed fat on condensed milk. Theo- 
ries are against condensed milk, and no 
mother should give it without consulting 
a doctor and trying his formule for mod- 
ified cow’s milk, but if a baby can gain 
strength and weight, grow bones and 
teeth on that food and no other, throw 
theory to the winds and give the child 
condensed milk. 


The baby must have the best 

To economize on the baby’s food is 
the greatest extravagance. Rather buy 
plain clothing, a cheap crib and a cheap 
baby carriage, and spare no expense to 
get the best milk and to get it fresh. If 
you live in a eity get certified milk, or 
that from the laboratories which make a 
specialty of milk for infants and invalids. 
This milk needs neither sterilization nor 
pasteurization, unless the child has bowel 
trouble, in which ease milk should be 
sterilized or pasteurized to render it less 
liable to fermentation. 

The milk modified at the laboratory is 
very expensive, and there is no reason 
why an intelligent mother should not 
modify it at home. If she is not willing 
“to do this, unless she has a trained 


nurse for her baby, the milk should be 
prepared at a laboratory. I should never 
trust an ordinary nursemaid to prepare 
a baby’s food, or to feed it if I could do 
it myself. 

The mother should keep a notebook or 
diary especially devoted to the feeding 
and growth of the baby. In this she can 
have a chart showing the changes in 
weight, and the hight at regular intervals. 
Above all, beginning with the very first 
feeding, the various formule should be 
written down, with the date and age of 
the baby when the formula was begun. 
If indigestion oceurs, shown by constipa- 
tion, diarrhea or vomiting, a note should 
be made of the fact. Such data, in black 
and white, are more helpful to a physi- 
cian than hazy recollections on the moth- 
er’s part. Of course this notebook has 
nothing in common with the elaborate 
volumes gotten up by publishers for the 
chronicling of baby’s doings and sayings, 
and for holding photographs and locks 
of hair. If a mother has time she may 
find such a book an amusement. 

Theoretically, nothing but a sugar solu- 
tion and limewater should be used to 
modify an infant’s milk before the age 
of six months, when the flow of saliva is 
established. Practically I have found 
barley water made from barley flour much 
better for modifying milk, as it acts me- 
chanically in preventing the formation of 
large curds. 

Cradle cap 

Brown patches known as “ milk crust ” 
and “cradle cap” often form on the 
heads of young babies. These sometimes 
return at intervals until the child is a 
year old. The trouble is due to a dis- 
order of the sebaceous glands, and is 
caused by an excessive production of oily 
seales. Mere daily washing with soap 
and warm water will not always prevent 
this. After the crust has formed, the 
greatest care must be taken to remove it 
all every day. Warm olive oil should be 
thoroughly rubbed into the sealp about 
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half an hour before the baby’s daily 
bath. The scalp should then be washed 
with warm water and castile soap. -An 
old piece of cloth is better than a sponge 
for this, as it removes the crust better, 
and can be immediately burned. 
-The hardening theory 
‘: “Too much cannot be said against the 
fashion, which, for the sake of supposed 
beauty, demands that children should be 
‘dressed in a way to leave the knees bare,” 
writes Dr Starr. “ Even in the house, 
‘and exeept in extreme tropical weather, 
‘this barbarous practice is injurious, as 
“it exposes a considerable part of the 
‘body to constant chilling. The physician 
knows the bad effects of such protracted 
‘abstraction of body heat. Every child is 
‘supplied by nature with a certain definite 
quantity of nerve force destined to be ex- 
‘pended each day in maintaining the 
functions of the body; namely, breathing, 
circulation of the blood, digestion, heat 
production and so on. If an undue pro- 
portion of this nerve force be consumed 
in producing body heat, as must be the 
‘ease when so large a surface is left bare, 
‘the other functions will be robbed of 
‘foree. From this robbery the digestion 
suffers most. With feeble digestion comes 
constipation or its opposite, diarrhea. 
‘“ Again, if the surface be chilled, the 
blood which should circulate in the ’ skin 
8 driven to the interior of the body and 
the vessels of the mucous membrane be- 
come surcharged. This causes the con- 
_dition known as eatarrh, which, affecting 
the lining membrane of the alimenta 
tract, causes vomiting and diarrhea, an 
in the ease of the lungs, bronchitis. One 
great argument advanced by the advo- 
eates of bare knees is that in olden time 
all children were clad with arms and 
meck, as well as knees, bare. No one says 
how many died by the wayside.” 

Dr Yale says: “The baby’s surface 
area is much greater in proportion to its 
mass than the adult’s, and it is, in the 
‘same proportion, more easily chilled. 
Suppose Baby weighed 20 pounds and his 
father 160. Baby’s mass to the father’s 
is 1.8; his surface is 1.4, and he chills 
‘twice as fast, making no allowance for 
‘the relatively greater impressionability 
of the child’s nervous system, which still 
farther exaggerates the disparity.” 


‘ ‘Mistakes with a comic side 


We were scourged for so many months 
with whooping cough in our household 
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that the period during which we suffered 
from that fell disease has become a sort 
of epoch in our domestic history. We 
designate important family events as hav- 
ing oceurred “ before the children had the 
whooping cough,” “ while the children had 
the whooping cough,” or “since the chil- 
dren had the whooping cough.” Our 
children did not come down with the 
disease together, but as one became well 
the next became ill, and we had it in 
various stages for seven months. Our 
neighbors and friends were sympathetic, 
and vied with each other in reeommend- 
ing remedies “never known to fail.” 
After several futile experiments with 
these “never-failing” remedies we lost 
our primitive faith, and listened inered- 
ulously when new eures were extolled: 

Our minister’s wife gave a reception. 
There a new set of people heard of our 
misfortune, and a new set of remedies 
—_ pouring in upon us. Among these 

was Squid’s Embrocation. It was an 
English remedy, and the bottle was 
wrapped in a yard of testimonials. The 
directions said, “ Rub the child in the pit 
of the stomach with this embrocation.” 

We did not see how the pit of the 
stomach could have any connection with 
whooping cough, but we decided that we 
did not know definitely where the pit of 
the stomach was. I looked in the dic- 
tionary while my husband held the bottle, 
ready to rub the child with tke embro- 
cation when he should have learned 
where. The dictionary gave us this in- 
formation: “ The pit of the stomach is 
the depression on the middle line of the 
epigastric region of the abdomen at the 
lower end of the sternum; the infrasternal 
depression.” 

“T am going to rub the stuff on the 
chest,” said my husband, after he had 
heard this definition. “It stands to rea- 
son that the chest is the place to rub for 
whooping cough. I don’t believe this is 
anything but goose grease; but if you 
call it embrocation you pay a dollar and 
a half for a four ounce bottle of it.” 

He laid the bottle beside him on the 
bed while he rubbed the oil into the 
poor child. When he got up, the spring 
bounced up too. The bottle bounded off 
the bed, and the spread and the rug got 
a dose of Squid’s Embrocation from which 
they never recovered. 

When the whooping cough was over 
and we had thrown all the remedies (?) 
into the ash barrel, we were amazed to 
find what a.sum we ‘had spent upon them. 
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Summer Guests 


By Georgia McArthur 


=p HE sketch in a recent 


number, relating the true 
experience of a hostess, 
moves me to speak of 
some of the actual ex- 
periences of one country 
family. Our reputation 
for hospitality was so well known that 
many guests, whether for the day or a 
week, did not consider it necessary to 
notify us in advance. In consequence 
there were always some who drove gayly 
in about fifteen minutes before dinner— 
an addition of three or four people, in 
the country, where markets are not ac- 
cessible and there is no time even to drop 
in the extra potatoes. 

There were those who came at the most 
inconvenient season possible, when some- 
one was ill or away or the house full of 
other guests, so that the burden of pro- 
viding for so many prevented us from 
really enjoying any of them. In the 
midst of haying a letter would be received 
announcing arrival on such and such a 
train and asking to be met. Horses were 
busy, help short, weather grilling, no one 
able to leave the hayfield and no one in 
a company mood. 

I remember one woman, a casual ac- 
quaintance, who descended at such a time 
and remained day after day, as “it was 
too hot to travel.” Her enforced hostess 
was far from well and had no maid, 
so spent weary hours in the kitchen, 
when she would otherwise have had bread 
and milk for supper. One guest usually 
had trouble with express and baggage, 
which were sent for and paid for by the 
family, and no further mention was made 
of it. A woman who always spent the 
greater part of the summer with her 
husband’s family allowed them to launder 
her waists while she sat coolly with a book 
on the shady porch and wondered how 
they could remain in the kitchen in such 
hot weather. Meantime she made no move 
to assist in the housework, that was much 
heavier on account of her stay, as she did 
not restrain the children from any part 
of the house. They ransacked the house 
from parlor to attic, although they could 
have been encouraged to play comfort- 
vd out-of-doors or in the capacious 

arn. 


There were guests from the city who 
exclaimed over “all the good things that 
cost nothing in the country,” and de- 
lightedly consumed cream in prodigious 
amounts, asked unabashed for quarts and 
quarts of wild berries to can, or even for 
those already canned, without one thought 
of the trouble of gathering them in the 
heat or even a suggestion of paying for 
the cans. Indeed, more than once we 
paid the express as well. These same peo- 
ple have been known the next winter, when 
the country relatives came to the city, to 
ask them if they “would lay off their 
hats,” forgetting their six weeks’ sojourn 
the previous summer. 

There is a prevailing impression that 
edibles in the country do not cost any- 
thing, that the larder is always full. 
Someone has to plant and cultivate the 
vegetables, care for and pay for the feed 
of poultry and stock. Often the milk and 
butter and eggs are the only ways of 
obtaining money for the housewife. Yet 
city cousins forget their money value. 

There were guests who were invariably 
very late to breakfast, so that the whole 
family had to be kept waiting indefinitely, 
or fresh coffee and omelet had to be pre- 
pared when they finally did appear. 

An English guest came for a “ week- 
end” and remained over a week. She 
would call out: “Oh, I say! Have the 
maid bring me my breakfast in bed— 
I never come down.” Or, “ Ask the serv- 
ant to bring me hot water and to clean 
my boots.” The “servant,” being an in- 
dependent high school girl of good fam- 
ily, and the bathroom across the hall, 
some feeling was engendered. One young 
woman asked to borrow some shoes to 
wear to the beach picnic, and after her 
departure the shoes were found utterly 
ruined from wading in the salt water and 
marshes, yet not a word of regret was 
spoken. 

This is not meant to sound inhospitable : 
the moral is that we should be sure that 
our visits are well-timed by arranging 
with the people whose guests we are to 
be; have it understood definitely how long 
we are to stay, and during the visit fall 
in with the habits of the household, so 
that people will not draw a sigh of actual 
relief at our departure. 
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AS+ PROMOTED ° BY THE* LEAGUE *OF*RIGHT* LIVING 


R [The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living.. This department 
‘publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 


Fallows as president, to 


the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
_, the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 


_ glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Method of Persuasion 


By Paul Dubois, M D 


Professor of Psychotherapy in the University of Berne, Switzerland 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Co 


eS, MPROVEMENTS or cures 

#4) wrought by suggestion can 
be obtained by methods 
more rational, and when I 
see where the puerile sug- 
gestibility of the human 
race leads to,*I am obliged 
to set aside at the outset every practice 


> 


‘which may further develop this sugges- 
‘tibility. In using it one crushes the spirit, 


and it is a dear price to pay for partial 
success, which, with a little patience, could 


' be attained better by legitimate persuasion 


following up a more general educational 
idea. 

Therefore reject, on principle, in every 
attempt at education or re-education: 
. 1. Authority, which is always bad in 


- spite of its momentary success, because 


it does not conduce to the necessary clear- 
sightedness. 
2. Suggestion, because it erushes the 


: spirit and develops a grave fault inher- 


ent in the human mind; namely, sugges- 


tibility. 


I recognize but one means of education: 
persuasion by means of proof, by demon- 
stration, by logical induction, and by rea- 
soning which touches the heart. 


If there is an analogy between sugges- 


‘ tion and persuasion resulting from there 


. being two methods of inculeating an idea, 
:. there is a radical difference: one addresses 


itself to credulity, the other to reason. 


This is‘ what makes me say: “ There is 


the same difference between suggestion 


and persuasion that there is between an 
‘April fool trick’ and a piece of good 
advice.” Both induce a physiological re- 
action in the individual, inciting him to 
act—this is the resemblance; but the 
physiological processes are opposed to 
each other: that is the difference. 

Even in giving a wider meaning to the 
word suggestion, as Bernheim does, we 
must distinguish two kinds: 

1. That which appeals to the subject’s 
credulity. 

2. That which appeals to his reason. 

Admit, then, to use the strange language 
of the clinician of Nancy, that when one 
applies “ Suggestion applied to Reason ” 
it is in a just and righteous action, then 
to use suggestion to the simple of faith is 
an irrational proceeding. 

I know, also, with what quaint artifice 
of dialectic they would put persuasion 
back in the class with suggestion. It is 
in distinguishing in the methods of per- 
suasion between one part its more or less 
vigorous logic, and the other part its 
sentiments of confidence and sympathy 
which are established between the doctor 
and his patient, and which lighten the 
labor of his reasoning. 

Far be it from me to misinterpret this 
personal influence of the physician. It 
is of great importance, but I deny that 
he fails to see in it a suggestion influence 
in the proper sense of the word. Yes, I 
have said it regarding education in gen- 
eral: outside of the mathematical sciences, 
where one proves things, persuasion ean- 
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not act, except on subjects who give us 
their confidence, who are bound to us by 
a certain degree of sympathy. But these 
sentiments in which the patient anticipates 
his physician and abandons himself to his 
influence, are essentially rational. They 
result from facts more or less well estab- 
lished, such as the physician’s fame, 
knowledge of cases he has cured, the 
trust reposed in the physician as the re- 
sult of his careful examination, his trust- 
worthiness and goodness which are recog- 
nized from his reception of the patient at 
his first visit, ete. These sentimental 
influences grow proportionately as the 
sick man notes how the physician’s pa- 
tience and his increasing kindliness help 
in the recovery of other patients. With 
that he commences to believe in his own 
recovery. 

Call this suggestion, if you hold to so 
vague a term, it’s all the same to me, but 
this suggestion has appealed to reason- 
able ideas. These mental images have 
given birth to the sentiments, and these, 
in turn, introduce the patient, not to pass- 
ive obedience, but to an active obedience, 
active and premeditated to a “ rationabile 
olesequiem,” which offers a solid founda- 
tion for subsequent logic. 

But the physician must be é¢areful not 
to abuse this influence, however rational 
it may be. The patient should not calmly 
submit to a physician any more than any- 
one else, or render him obedience as to a 
charmer or fascinator. He should give 
play to his critical faculties, sharpen his 
judgment and aid the physician in the 
delicate analysis of the mental impressions 
which have determined the diseased condi- 
tion. We should not fear to call our 
patients’ attention to the dangers of a 
faith, if not blind, at least one-eyed, 
which, even though it may deliver them 
from their ills, will break their spirit. 
It is with great care that one should, in 
the practice of medicine, use his personal 
influence, that impalpable something 
which in human intercourse opens the way 
to persuasive action. 


The further we progress in the study 
of normal and pathological psychology, 
the more we recognize the value of the 
idea as a pathogenic agent, and enter 
resolutely on the path of rational psy- 
chotherapy. 

For my part, as soon as I have recog- 
nized the origin of a disease in-a faulty 
mental conception, carrying in its train 
functional disérders, I no longer attack 
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these latter; I go directly for the patho- 
genic auto-suggestion. It does not enter 
my head to prescribe digitalis, bromide 
or valerian for a lady when I know that 
she stirs up her bad feelings and invites 
palpitation or insomnia or worry by un- 
necessary fears or an exaggerated impres- 
sionability. That would be to waste one’s 
time with palliative treatment, most often 
inefficient, and would make the patient 
forget her chief duty, to correct her 
mental attitude. If I should come back, 
in a very rare ease, to physical remedies, 
I should consider it necessary to tell 
the patient that there was something 
irrational in thus attacking the effects 
when one should be able to suppress the 
causes. 

I enjoin upon myself the same scientifie 
Sincerity when a psychoneurotie case is 
complicated with an independent physical 
disease as when I accidentally run across 
a@ case of anemia in a neurasthenic, or 
an affection of the heart in a psychas- 
thenie. 

I have recourse to preparation of iron, 
or to digitalis, but far from exploiting 
the suggestive influence to such a pre- 
scription, I warn the patient that this 
treatment, which is of use in his organic 
ailment, will have no direct effect on his 
psychoneurotie state. 

Honesty is at the bottom of all true 
psychotherapeutie treatment, and if the 
subjects dealt with be within the grasp 
of the patient’s intelligence, we should 
submit to them the plan of treatment with 
its full significance. 

When we use medicines we cannot 
always explain their modes of action to 
our patient, even when we know them our- 
selves, because he lacks the prerequisite 
knowledge. In psychotherapy the situation 
is quite different. We cannot act on the 
patient without carrying him along by 
logic; we must then take him by the hand 
and introduce him into the labyrinth of 
psychological: research—we carry him 
along with language appropriate to his 
degree of culture and intelligence. Latin 
will do him no good; he needs clear, simple 
language that will give him clear ideas, 
Here the physician ought to diseard par- 
ticularly his technical language and the 
big-sounding words derived from Greek 
or Latin by which medical men with or 
without a degree have from time imme- 
morial known how to lead their patients 
around by'the nose. Even today Moliére 
would find excellent subjects for his sat- 
ires. 


The Bean that Was Strung 
By Frederick White 

You know, that even just in fun, 

It’s eruel to string anyone. 

Consider, then, the lowly Bean 

And his condition, poor and mean. 

He probably does well enough 

With all the other garden stuff, 

Until they go and pull him down 

And sell him all about the town. 

When on the kitchen table flung, 

No wonder he is all unstrung. 

And yet they string him more and more 

Until he’s stringier than before. 

This Bean is no great friend of mine— 

I quite ignore him when I dine— 

But I am always glad to see 

His seeond cousin, Boston B. 


Charade 


By F. W. 
{Answer to appear in the August issue) 


My first is a number, my second an ant— 

You think you can guess this charade, but 
you can’t, 

Unless you discover my third, which is 
part 

Of a word I’ve just used. No. It’s really 
not art. 

Your house is my whole when you all go 
away, 

As I hope you soon will—in the country 
to stay. 


In Bovine Circles 

All the men who have heard of my 
“ discovery ” shout with laughter as they 
hear—laugh and applaud. But it meant 
sixty-five dollars to us. We owned a full- 
blooded Jersey cow, a beauty, which more 
than furnished all the butter and cream 
she was asked for. Beeause of rather 
close quarters in stable room, her diges- 
tion was not good, and several times she 
bloated like a balloon. 

My husband, who is a physician, was 
fortunate enough to be at home the three 
times Miss Bossy needed help. The last 
time I was alone. I thought of the human 
stomach pump which I had seen used for 


gas. I took about four feet of garden 
hose and pointed it a little at one end. 
Several men who had come to help 
seoffed the idea and would not try my 
plan, so I opened Miss Bossy’s mouth and 
ran the hose into her stomach. 

The minute the hose foreed its way into 
the stomaeh the gas was belched up with 
a great cough. Instantly the cow was in 
normal eondition and remained so. When 
the bloated condition prevailed again, the 
same remedy was used. Mrs T. S. C. 


Bill Nye’s famous advertisement of a 
eow for sale is suggested by the following 
adv clipped from a Kansas newspaper: 
“Some months ago I purehased from my 
friend, Hon J. W. Irons, a pedigreed 
cow. I want to sell her, owing to the 
rheumatism in my left leg, eaused by her 
kieking at a fenee post and striking me. 
When I first purehased her she was very 
wild, but I have suceeeded in taming her 
so that I ean peep through the corral 
without her tearing the gate down. To 
a man who is a good Christian and does 
not fear death, she would be a valuable 
animal. But I want to sell her to some 
one who will treat her right. She is 
one-fourth Shorthorn, two-fourths hyena 
and the balance just ordinary cow. She 
will be sold cheap for cash. C. M. Scott.” 


Saucy Little Sister 


Following is an extract from one of the 
letters received from boys in our recent 
letter contest. The writer, Fred K——, 
has a grievance: 

“My sister must always change her 
dress when she comes home from school. 
She comes right into our room while I 
am in and changes her dress, hanging it 
up and putting the other one on. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if she didn’t have a 
room of her own, but that she has. I 
told my mother, but she did not care. 
Her room is upstairs, and either she is 
too lazy to go up, or else she does it just 
to annoy a fellow. She is nine and I’m 
twelve. She is what girls call ‘ sassy,’ 
and she is mean in many other ways, 
particularly selfishness.” 
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Thumbless Gauntlets for Baby 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


F EVER you have tried to put a pair 

of the ordinary mittens on a baby less 

than two years old you will be able to 
appreciate how welcome to a young 
mother these little thumbless gauntlets 
are. No matter how they are put on, 
they are all right; there is no thumb 
sticking out at the back or from the palm 
of the baby’s hands, and he can make 
those dainty members fly all he wants to 
without disturbing in the least the cover- 
ings upon them. The long wrists keep 
the sleeves of his dress down over his 
arms, helping to keep the little fellow as 
warm as he can be. 

One skein each of yellow-white and 
pink Saxony yarn are required, one yard 
of baby ribbon to match the pink and one- 
quarter of a yard of narrow, flat, white 
elastic. 

Chain forty-five stitches with the white 
yarn, join, chain three, then make one 
row of double crochet and nine rows of 
stars. In the tenth row begin to narrow 
by making one star in the tops of every 
two stars of the ninth row; in the eleventh 
row make one star in the tops of every 
one and a half of the preceding row; 
in the twelfth, one star in the tops of 
two in the preceding row. Turn the 
work inside out and close the hole at the 
top of the bag; break the thread. 

Fasten on the pink yarn at the open 
end of the gauntlet and make the wrist 
of four rows of star stitch and finish 
with one row of shells, making six 
double crochet for each shell. 

Cut the elastic into two pieces and 
weave one piece through the row of 
double crochet in each of the gauntlets. 
Weave each end of the ribbon through 
a gauntlet in the same way and tie 
in a dainty bow over the back of the 
hand. More warmth ean be secured 
by fastening in a little silk or flannel 
bag of the same shape as the mitten, 
sewing it on with blind stitching at 
the wrist. 

In making the star stitch, work as 
follows: After making a chain of 
the required number of stitches, put 
the needle through the stitch nearest 
it, pass the yarn over the needle and 
draw a loop through, insert needle in 
the next stitch of the chain, throw yarn 


over and draw a loop through, and do 
the same through the next three stitches. 
You will now have on your needle six 
loops. Draw the thread through all of 
these and chain one. This last forms 
the eye of the star. For the next star, 
draw a loop through the eye just formed, 
another through the last stitch of the pre- 
ceding star, the fourth through the stitch 
through which the last stitch of the pre- 
ceding star was drawn, and the next two 
through the two stitches of the chain to 
the left of the preceding star. Through 
the six loops now on the needle draw the 
yarn and chain one, which completes the 
second star. At the end of the row, in- 
stead of forming the eye of the last star, 
draw the thread through the top stitch 
of the star with which the row began in 
order to keep the work even. In be- 
ginning the second and succeeding rows, 
chain three and take up the first three 
loops through the corresponding stitches 
of the chain, counting from the needle. 
The other two loops are taken through 
the top horizontal stitch of the star in the 
preceding row and the eye of the same 
star respectively. 
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A Cotton Crepe Waist 


By M. Alison Muir 


This attractive design, No 110, which is 
applicable to a waist opened or closed in 
front, is braided with the new and popular 
rat-tail cord, a slender, “ soft-finish ” 
braiding cord which is tightly twisted. 
This is sewed on by means of short slip 
stitches. The waist itself is made of 
white or colored cotton erepe cloth, which 
washes nicely and has an advantage in 
that it does not require ironing. 

Design No 110 may be applied to a 
one-piece costume, the skirt being orna- 
mented with a panel matching the waist 
decorations. 

Stamped on three yards of cotton crepe, 
waist No 110 costs $1.40. The rat-tail 


cord costs 55 cents for the dozen yards 
required to braid the waist front, collar 
Cotton for working dots is 


and cuffs. 


No 110. Cotton crepe waist braided with rat-tail cord 


5 cents. Stamped on two and one-half 
yards of good quality lawn, waist No 
110 costs $2.35. Perforated patterns for 
waist decorations cost 50 cents; stamping 
paste costs 25 cents; panel perforation, 
length 34 inches, costs 85 cents. A made- 
up gown may be readily stamped by 
means of these perforated patterns. 

In ordering these patterns, address Em- 
broidery Department, Goop HouseKEEp- 
ING, Springfield, Mass. Send money 
order or check made payable to Phelps 
Publishing Company. 


One Woman’s Work For Farm WOMEN 
is the life story of that “little brown 
woman from the farm,” Mrs Mary Bry- 
ant Mayo, who organized granges, devel- 
oped the feminine side of grange work 
very extensively, and inspired tens of 
thousands of women and girls to happy 
activity and broader lives by her ad- 
dresses and personal 
work, The pam- 
phlet, entitled as 
above, is from the pen 
of Jennie Buell, and 
is published by Whit- 
comb & Barrows, Bos- 
‘ton, at 30 cents, post- 
paid, 


Esen E. REeExrorp, 
known far and wide 
as an authority in 
horticultural matters, 
has written a helpful 
volume for the begin- 
ner, entitled The Home 
Garden. It is devoted 
entirely to vegetables 
and fruits, and is il- 
lustrated from photo- 
graphs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co, Philadelphia ; 
$1.25 net, $1.35 post- 
paid. 


THe Bop’s Cave 
Boys is the title of a 
new book for boys, 
and a good one. The 
scene of these boys’ 
adventures is laid 
among the hills of 
New England, and 
lots of things happen. 
There are some good 
pictures. Henry Holt 
& Co; $1.50. 
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A Page of Shirtwaists 


Designed by Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 
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Modish summer shirtwaists, which are described on the following page. Patterns CANNOT be supplied from 


designs on this page 
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The Shirtwaist Indispensable 


With Illustrations on the Preceding Page 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


S) APPILY the prophecy 
i> that the shirtwaist 1s 
going out of fashion 
never comes true, and 
the beginning of each 
season is marked by a 
lavish display of new 
and fascinating models of this indispen- 
sable garment. It is evident that while 
one-piece suits and princesse gowns may 
come and go, the shirtwaist goes on for- 
ever. 

The touch of color is even more ap- 
parent this year than last, and the all- 
white blouse is not as favored as two years 
ago, although for several years no trace 
of color was considered fashionable. But 
the dead white blouse grew monotonous, 
and the combination of color with the 
white is fetching and pretty. 

For midsummer wear there are exquis- 
ite, sheer blouses made of net, lace, cotton 
tulle, marquisette, chiffon and_ cotton 
crepe. These are richly embellished with 
embroidery, lace edges, insertions and 
medallions, cording, soutache, ete. 

Very severe tailor shirtwaists are made 
in heavy linens and pereale, both in white 
and eolors. They usually have large pearl 
buttons, pockets and small, severe shirt- 
sleeves with mannish euffs. 

Buttons play a prominent part in the 
shirtwaist scheme, and are of various 
kinds, though largely running to crochet 
and pearl. Mock buttons for purely dee- 
orative purposes are made of soutache. 

Six attractive blouse models are given 
here. One very effective blouse shows the 
popular side fastening. It is made of 
white cotton erepe, which, by the way, is 
the most popular of all shirtwaist mate- 
rials this season. The buttons are of flat 
white cotton crochet and have long, dee- 
orative buttonholes arranged in fine white 
cotton soutache, each with a knot in the 
center. Similar buttons and buttonholes 
decorate the high collar and the sleeves, 
which are small and close fitting. 

A very charming blouse model is of 
tucked cotton marquisette in ivory white. 
The tucks, which are about half an inch 
deep, are set on the bias in herringbone 


fashion down the back and front alike. 
The sleeves are tucked the entire length, 
with straight tueks around the arm. The 
cuffs are plain and soft; that is, they are 
unstiffened. A plain band of delicate 
pink mull borders the rounded neck and - 
extends down the front with crochet ball 
buttons and loops of fine cotton soutache 
connecting them. The yoke is of fine 
baby Irish lace. 

A blouse of fine white linen shows an 
attractive arrangement of tucks and but- 
tons. It fastens at one side of the front, 
halfway invisibly and halfway with large 
pearl buttons and buttonholes. There is 
a finely tucked yoke of sheer linen with 
a stock to match. The back is deeply 
tucked all over. The sleeves are plain and 
fastened with pearl buttons to the elbow. 
This design would adapt itself admirably 
to the striped stuffs that are in vogue for 
shirtwaists. 

A severe tailor model is of striped toile 
du nord, white and deep lavender. The 
shirtwaist is perfectly plain, without 
tucks or other decorations. It fastens 
down the center of the front, with very 
large white pearl buttons, and has regular 
tailor shirtsleeves with euffs. With this 
shirtwaist is worn a deep, detachable, 
turnover collar of white linen with a 
smart little silk bow of lavender. 

A blouse with a Dutch neck is shown 
in another model. It is made of fine 
white handkerchief linen with stitchings 
and decorations of dull old blue linen. 
The tucks are stitched in blue, the bands 
are piped with blue linen and the buttons 
and buttonholes are also of blue linen. 

A blouse with wide lace insertion inlet 
with beading is a very pretty model and 
one very easily copied at home. It is of 
fine soft lavender mulle and fastens down 
the center of the back. The lace in this 
ease is wide valenciennes, but any kind 
of lace could be used. The beading is of 
fine Trish crochet. 

Any of these shirtwaist models could 
be used in making the regular shirtwaist 
suits, which are as much in favor as ever, 
and which are the most practical and sat- 
isfactory of summer gowns. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
Order by number. 


being furnished at 10 cents each. 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


The choicest and latest 


Address Pattern 


No 1735 GH. One-piece 
gown of rose voile. Blouse of 
dyed net. Made in 14, 16 and 
18-year sizes. Size 16 re- 
quires 7 yards of 46-inch plain 
material and 2 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch figured material. Pattern ij 
10cents. In ordering,be sure 
to state size wanted x 


No 1722 GH. Girl's pinafore. Plain 
and checked woolen in tan and brown. 
Chemisette of tucked mull and brown 
soutache. Made in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes. Size 6 requires 2 yards of plain 
and 2 yards of checked material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 

No 1755 GH. Empire frock for girl 
of 4,6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 requires 
3 yards of plain and 1 1-2 yards of 
figured material, both of 27-inch width. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 
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From left to right, Nos 1715, 1724, 1756, 1709, 1721 and 1757 GH 


No 1715 GH. A coat of castor-col- 
ored serge, with dark green cloth collar 
and cuffs. Green, gold and black 
embroidered waistcoat. Made in 14, 
16 and 18-year sizes. Size for 18 years 
equals 36-inch bust and requires 5 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 3 yards of 52-inch 
material. Coat pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size 


No 1721 GH. Costume of biscuit- 
colored cashmere, soutached with a self- 
tone. Girdle and fold across bust, of 
dull rose silk. Made in 14, 16 and 18- 
year sizes. Size 14 requires 10 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 7 yards of 42-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 1708 GH. Bathing suit of 
taffeta bow, bands and pipings. 
bust measure. 


blue mohair. Black 


Made in 32 to 42-inch 
medium size requires 7 1-4 yards of 
27-inch or 4 1-2 yards of 48-inch material. 


Pattern 10 


cents. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1757 GH. Empire frock (see preceding page) for 
girl of 6, 8, 10 or 12 years. Blue challis, with lines of 
soutache in same color. Size 8 requires 5 yards of 27- 
inch, 4 1-2 yards of 36-inch or 3 3-4 yards of 44-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 


state size wanted 


{ 
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No 1724 GH. Empire frock (see 
preceding page) of light-weight 
white mohair, with woven band of 
white with blue figures. Lace and 
mull yoke. Made in 4, 6, 8 and 
0-year sizes. Size 6 requires 4 
ards of 27-inch or 3 1-2 yards of 

inch material. Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 1756 GH. Skeleton coat (see 
Preceding page) of white serge, with 
white silk loops, buttons and em- 
broidery. Made for 14, 16 and 18- 
year sizes. The 18-year size is 
suitable for 36-inch bust measure. 
Size 16 requires 4 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch or 2 1-2 yards of 52-inch mate- 
rial. Pattern 10cents. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


No 1709 GH. School dress (see 
preceding page) of dark blue pana- 
ma, with white guimpe, made for 
misses of 14 or 16 years. The 16- 
year size is equal to a 36-inch bust 
measure. The ]4-year size requires 
9 yards of 27-inch, 8 1-2 yards of 36- 
inch or 7 yards of 42-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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Good Things for July 


Made in the Experiment Station 


Tomato aspic in cracker fort 
(See Patriotic Luncheon, Page 96 


Creamed fish in cucumber shells 
(See Spicy, Cool and Sum- 
mery, Page 98) 


Raspberry ice on white plates with blue pansies. (See Patriotic Luncheon, Page 96) 
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To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


The Food Value of Fruits 


How the Fruit Sugars Impart Strength and the Acids Regulate 
the Digestive Functions 


By H. Irving Hancock 


AN has always thrived as 
he has eaten freely of 
fruits. We have the 
proof of this in that best 
of all crude tests, human 
experience. Today that 
delver after facets and 

reasons, the laboratory worker, is able 
to show why any diet that does not con- 
tain a reasonably liberal proportion of 
fruit is a deficient one. The food chemist 
and the physiologist ean explain why this 
often neglected part of our food supply 
is needful in maintaining the highest bod- 
ily efficiency. 

Perhaps, first of all, it should be stated 
that nearly all fruits are distinetly acid. 
Common examples are the apple, orange 
and lemon. The nature of the acid varies 
with the fruits. Malic and citric acids 
may be cited. In performing its complex 
funetions, in carrying out the myriads of 
wonderful chemical actions that we denote 
as life, the body has need of some acid 
supply. This is stating in layman’s lan- 
guage what might be amplified into pages. 

Nor eam the organism exist at its best 


without a wholly adequate supply of min- 
eral matters. Of these such substances as 
the potassium salts, phosphorus, iron, lime 
and others are supplied by fruits. It is 
true that mineral matters are found in 
vegetable foods and in meats as well, and 
that in the fruits these mineral matters 
are found in only comparatively small 
quantities; yet the mineral substances of 
the fruits are presented in forms that 
permit ready assimilation. 

Flavors of fruits are due, to some ex- 
tent, to the acid constituents, yet much 
more to aromatie ethereal substances. 
These latter, in addition to stimulating 
man’s palate, serve useful though minor 
food purposes in the body. 

It is in the matter of sugars that fruits 
are distinctly valuable. Cane sugar is a 
more complex substance than the usual 
fruit sugars. The former is known in 
the laboratory as a double saccharide. 
Cane sugar and stareh, before being suited 
to the body’s needs, must be converted 
into a simpler type of sugar, which the 
chemist terms an invert sugar. Fruit 


sugars belong to this “invert ” class and 
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are therefore suitable for direct assimila- 
tion, requiring less work of the body than 
does cane sugar. 

Any observing person having the eare 
of the young must have noted how a 
child, tired out with play, will climb— 
instinetively, it might be said—up onto 
the limb of a fruit tree and sit there 
munching at fruit. Soon after the child 
will be found much refreshed. Muscular 
exertion burns up invert sugar in the 
body. The fruits have supplied more, 
in a form that is speedily made available; 
hence the muscles are ready for more 
work. As a parallel it may be stated 
that all military commanders are familiar 
with the spectacle of heavily burdened, 
long-marching soldiers raiding nearby 
fruit trees whenever a halt is allowed. 


Fruit revives tired muscles 


The effect of invert sugars of fruits in 
reviving tired muscles is a great deal bet- 
ter understood than it was a few years 
ago. Cane sugar must act in the same 
way, though more slowly. The invert 
sugars most commonly found in fruits are 
glucose (grape sugar) and levulose (fruit 
sugar). It is because the invert sugars 
do not require as much “making over” 
in the intestinal tract that they may be 
used more rapidly for the repair of mus- 
cular fatigue. 

Grapes and some sweet cherries have 
been found to contain as much as 15 per 
cent of invert sugar. Apples, gooseber- 
bies, raspberries and strawberries usually 
contain 7 to 8 per cent of invert sugar. 
Some of the larger, early apricots, on the 
other hand, contain as low as 2 per cent 
of this substance. For the relief of mus- 
cular fatigue the foregoing fruits, with 
- exception of apricots, are highly suit- 
able. 

Cane sugar also is usually found, 
though in varying quantities, in fruits. 
In the sour lemon this form of sugar 
does not usually reach above 1 per cent. 
In bananas cane sugar is present to the 
extent of about 11 per cent. In some 
kinds of plums the cane sugar content 
goes as high as 14 per cent. 

Naturally, it is in the dried fruits that 
sugar is found in greater quantities. As 
high as 32 per cent of invert sugar has 
been found in prunes; in English cur- 
rants, 54 per cent; in raisins, 61; in figs, 
48; in dates, 66 per cent. 


Why fruit is laxative 


Apart from the sugar value of fruits 
there is another benefit that is common 
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knowledge—their laxative effect. Few 
fruits act as attual purgatives. Their 
mildly laxative effect is due largely to 
the presence of cellulose, a woody fiber. 
This cellulose is little, if any, absorbed 
into the system, but its presence in the 
intestine acts as a mechanical irritant or 
stimulant. Fruit, therefore, should be 
liberally supplied in all dietaries where 
laxative effects are desired. 

Most of the green vegetables act in a 
similar way through the presence of cel- 
lulose. It would seem, therefore, as 
though vegetables might be relied upon 
to perform this laxative work wholly... 
Experience, however, has proved that a 
judicious mixture of fruits and green 
vegetables in the dietary is more effica- 
cious. 

Of the fresh fruits there is a wide 
range, all of them excellent for laxative 
effect. Of the dried fruits figs are the 
best; of the stewed fruits, peaches, apri- 
cots, pears and apples appear to be the 
most useful, in the order named. It 
should here be remarked that the rhu- 
barb stalk, while not botanically entitled 
to be regarded as a fruit, will serve excel- 
lently all the usual purposes of fruit in 
the ration. 

Unfortunately, the matter of bulk in 
food is not yet as commonly understood 
as it should be. Briefly, the idea of bulk 
in food may be explained by saying that 
it is not sufficient for one to eat, every 
twenty-four hours, food that contains suf- 
ficient nourishment yet which does not 
make up much bulk or weight. Thus one 
could, by eating concentrated foods, ob- 
tain actual nourishment enough for the 
body, though eating daily only six or eight 
ounces of such condensed foods. The 
digestive tract of a grown person is built 
to handle a larger bulk of food; and the 
digestive organs, notably the intestine, 
would suffer from partial disuse if only 
concentrated foods of small bulk were 
eaten. In other words, to insure the best 
conditions of health in the digestive tract, 
there must be a fairly good bulk of food 
to be handled there. 


Bulk needed in the diet 


Fruits, like the green vegetables, are 
composed very largely of water. So much 
of water is there in both fruits and green 
vegetables that both classes are known as 
“dilute” foods. Such dilute foods are 
highly useful in making up the bulk of a 
meal without overcrowding the body with 
actual nutrient matter. Beef, for in- 
stance, is a eoncentrated food, cheese 
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another. If one were to eat solely of 
cheese or beef, and only enough in quan- 
tity to meet the body’s needs in nourish- 
ment, there would not be bulk enough to 
keep the bowels healthfully active. Yet, 
if one were to eat only beef or cheese, 
and consume such a diet in quantities suf- 
ficient to satisfy the bulk requirements of 
the intestines, he would overtax his body 
with far more nourishment than could be 
properly or usefully assimilated to the 
body’s needs. Hence the need of fruits 
and green vegetables as “ dilute” foods to 
maintain the needed bulk of a meal with- 
out overcrowding at the nourishment end. 

In actual tissue-building elements the 
fruits are markedly deficient. Only those 
food substances known as proteins can 
be utilized in the body for building tissue. 
The most-used fruits contain 1 per eent, 
or less, of protein, as against 15 per cent 
of protein in whole wheat, or 20 per cent 
in some cuts of beef. The olive contains 
more protein than any of the other com- 
mon fruits; namely, 2.5 per cent. By 
many amateur dietitians the banana has 
been greatly over-rated, some even calling 
it a fruit beefsteak. The protein (tissue- 
building food) content of the banana is 
1.3 per cent, which is just the same pro- 
portion of protein as is contained in 
blackberries. 

Fat is another food constituent found 
in low quantities in nearly all fruits. 
The exceptions are the alligator pear, with 
10 per cent of fat, and the olive, with 17 
per cent. 


Some food values 


It is, therefore, to the sugars and 
starches contained in fruits that we look 
for the gross food values. Apples con- 
tain often as high as 13 per cent of sugars 
and starches; bananas, 21 per cent; black- 
berries, 8.4; cherries, 16.5; black cur- 
rants, 13; grapes, 15; huckleberries, 16; 
mulberries, 14; muskmelons, 7.2; olives, 
6; oranges, ll: peaches, 5.8; pears, 15.7; 
persimmons, 29, 7; pineapples, 9.3; plums, 
20; pomegranates, 16.8; prunes, 18.9; 
raspberries, 9.7; rhubarb ’stalks, 2.5; sap- 
rdillas, 16.6; ; strawberries, 6; ; watermelons, 
6.7; whortleberries, 10.3. 

While the sugars and starches do not 
build up bodily tissue, they supply heat 
and energy. An occasional glance at the 
foregoing paragraph will show the house- 
keeper the comparative values of the 
fruits as heat foods. 

An arbitrary classification into flavor 
fruits and food fruits has been ed 
and is sometimes used. This method of 


grouping places all fruits containing 80 
per cent or more of water in the flavor 
class, while those containing less water 
fall into the food class. Under this ar- 
rangement some of the best-known flavor 
fruits would be apples, apricots, alligator 
pears, blackberries, cherries, cranberries, 
currants, gooseberries, guavas, huckleber- 
ries, mangoes, mulberries, muskmelons, 
nectarines, oranges, peaches, pears, pine- 
apples, raspberries, bilberries, rhubarb, 
strawberries, watermelons and whortleber- 
ries. 

In the food class would belong bananas, 
figs, grapes, olives, persimmons, plums, 
pomegranates, prunes and sapodillas. 

Reference has already been made to 
the stewed fruits most suitable for lax- 
ative results. Among the fresh fruits the 
best are blackberries, cactus fruit, black 
currants, grapes, guavas, olives; peaches, 
pomegranates, raspberries, sapodillas and 
whortleberries. 

In the case of fruits preserved with 
sugar much higher food values must be 
accorded than to fresh fruits, and this in 
proportion to the amount of sugar used 
in the preserving. The same is true of 
the food values of fruit syrups, which 
consist very largely of sugar. 

Many of the less expensive juicy fruits, 
such as grapes and cherries, furnish, in 
their expressed (unfermented) juices, 
foods of no mean value. A well-known 
“faster” once assured the writer that he 
felt no ineonvenience in undergoing a 
fortnight’s fast if he drank freely of 
fruit juices. It appeared like news to him 
that in drinking such juices he received 
very fair supplies of food, save in the 
matter of protein. Of course this “ faster ” 
did not feel oppressively hungry; a child 
fed on enough candy could go for days 
without other food, though the wisdom 
of such an exclusive diet would be open 
to the gravest challenge. 


The best breakfast fruits 


Of all breakfast fruits the orange 1s 
deservedly the most popular. It is a food 
that is distinctly health-giving. Orange 
juice aids greatly in reducing the amount 
of putrefaction found in the intestines of 
nearly all persons who are submitted to 
clinical laboratory tests. 

Grapes are another fruit that should 
always be eaten freely when obtainable. 
Apples are preferably eaten before retir- 
ing, and two are about twice as good as 
one. The apple habit, persisted in, often 
works rather surprising results with per- 
sons who are naturally listless. Lemons 
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ean hardly be eaten as a fruit, but lemon- 
ade is a valuable beverage. When used 
as a laxative, fresh figs should form the 
dessert; when not obtainable the dried 
figs form a good substitute. 

Of the value of bananas there seems 
some reasonable doubt. Many persons 
complain that they find them indigestible; 
they are quite likely to reach this con- 
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clusion if the banana be eaten frequently 
as the needless complement of an already 
hearty meal. On the other hand, there 
ean be no doubt that the growing popu- 
larity of the fresh olive is fully deserved. 
It surely ranks with the orange and the 
grape, and is, of course, much ahead of 
either in cases of sluggish intestines or 
constitutional thinness. 


The Secret of Good Jelly 


Not Luck, But a Principle, Clearly Explained 


By N. E. Goldthwaite, Ph D 


Foreword 
By Isabel Bevier, Ph M, University of Illinois 


S WITH so many other arts prac- 

ticed by the housewife, jelly mak- 

ing has its uncertain element—its 
uncontrollable factor in the language of 
the modern cooking schools—characterized 
as “luck” in earlier times. As named by 
the matron of fifty years ago, fruits were 
* divided into two great classes; namely, 
those that “do” and those that “ don’t ” 
jell; and even among the “ do ” class were 
unruly members uncertain in their habits 
and undependable as to jelly making. 

In the days of our grandmothers pre- 
serves were in high favor. They could be 
managed; flavor and appearance, form 
and substance might differ widely, but 
something was preserved. But, alas! in 
jelly making, instead of the beautiful mold 
“ which would stand alone,” it was without 
form, and the substance was a stringy 
syrup, though the housewife was sure 
that the process had been conducted ac- 
cording to the time-honored custom, and 
sugar and juice used pound for pound. 
When disappointments of this kind came 
results varied according to the courage 
and disposition of the actors—some 
turned their attention to jams and but- 
ters, more tractable forms of fruit prod- 
uets. Others “tried again” and were 
rewarded. 

The what and why of jelly making 
were not understood, but it became pretty 
generally known that the juice of grapes, 
erab apples or currants boiled with sugar 
would yield jelly, that peaches, cherries 


and pears, desirable fruits though they 
were, refused to participate in exercises 
of that kind. Over the teacups these suc- 
cesses and failures were discussed. Should 
the sugar be hot or cold, should the juice 
be boiled before the sugar was added or no? 
What made the jelly soft? What made 
the jelly tough? What was the rule that 
always worked? 

These and kindred questions roused in 
the mind of one woman the desire to 
banish if possible this element of “ luck ” 
from the housewife’s domain and to put 
in its stead, if possible, factors that should 
control or explain these processes. She 
observed that men explained the setting 
of cement by physical and chemical laws. 
Was it possible that the setting of jelly 
might be similarly explained? 

Since in this clubable age every woman 
is supposed to have some particular fad 
to save her from “the narrowness to 
which human nature is so prone” and to 
aid to the “larger view,” why not adopt 
this fad instead of woman’s economic 
function or her call to publie service or 
even her relation to philanthropy or to 
art. To be sure, “ what makes jelly jell ” 
had an extremely practical and plebeian 
sound in the midst of these other phrases, 
but with deliberation the choice was made 
that for a season at least it should be 
hers to seek to conquer the bogy that 
wrought success or failure in the jelly 
kettle. 

She sought the manufacturer’s reports 
for information concerning this uncanny 
spirit, but, alas! without suecess. Doubt- 
less they could and had exorcised the 
spirit, but the record of their deeds was 
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unwritten. Then an appeal was made to 
chemistry and physics and behold! It 
was diseovered after many trials that 
with time, patience, aleohol and cheese- 
eloth, a gluelike-looking substance which 
chemists in their ignorance called pectin, 
might be obtained from these “ do-less” 
fruits which, properly manipulated with 
acid and sugar, would yield a jelly which 
might obtain the first prize at the Farm- 
ers’ Institute. 

Encouraged by these conquests over luek, 
numerous experiments were tried, until 
it seems proved, first, that as fruits of 
the same family, like children of the same 
human family, are influenced by environ- 
ment and therefore have different char- 
acteristies, so they show different proper- 
ties in different seasons; hence there is 
not likely to be a “rule that always 
works” in jelly making. Second, that 
too much sugar is likely to make the jelly 
soft, too little to suggest the use of 
leather in its make-up (it ean be made 
without any sugar). Third, that the juice 
had better be boiled about as long before 
the sugar is added as after. Fourth, that 
too much water used in cooking the fruit 
injures the quality of the jelly. Indeed, 
it seemed proved that if one wished to 
water the juice much better results were 
obtained when this watering was done on 
the installment plan, using only a little 
water and the same fruit each time. 

It also developed that when one wishes 
to speak as a learned individual he may 
say the Physical Constants of jelly mak- 
ing appear to be boiling point 103 de- 
grees centigrade, specific gravity 1.28, and 
also that jelly equals pectin and acid 
plus water plus sugar, so managed that 
the “pectin is precipitated throughout 
the mass evenly,” and that this task is 
not beyond the ability of the housewife. 

Blessed be science. Blessed be sense. 
Blessed be science and sense in the kitchen. 


To Make Jelly 


The problem of jelly making sounds 
rather simple—merely a process of cook- 
ing fruit juice and sugar together until 
the mass on cooling will form a jelly. 
As a matter of fact, each time we attempt 
to make fruit jelly there are several fac- 
tors which must be considered, and it is 
the proper understanding and control of 
these that insures success or failure— 
that makes the production of a perfect 
jelly an art. 

By a perfect jelly we mean one of good 
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taste and color, one of good texture; for 
example, one which when removed from 
the glass will keep its shape and quiver, 
not flow when shaken—one which is 
neither gummy nor sticky—one which can 
be cut easily with a spoon, the angles so 
produced retaining their sharp edges when 
a piece is isolated—and withal a jelly 
whieh is not tough. How difficult it is 
to realize continuously this ideal result 
experienced housekeepers know full well. 

In order to secure information which 
might possibly assist the housewife in 
solving more effectually her annual jelly 
problem, experiments having this end in 
view have been carried out recently by 
the Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Household Science of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Further experiments 
will be made, but some of the results so 
far obtained seem sufficiently valuable 
for publication at this time. Since the 
work was not begun until last September, 
experiments have been carried out with 
fall fruits only. References to other 
fruits are from the writer’s previous prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Extraction of juices from fruits 

In extracting fruit juices for our pur- 
pose we washed and wiped the fruit, dis- 
earded any unsound portions, eut the 
sound portions into small pieces and then 
cooked this prepared fruit slowly in the 
least amount of water possible. When 
tender the mass was transferred to a 
double cheesecloth bag and drained thor- 
oughly. Instead of squeezing the pulp for 
a second quality of jelly, as is often done, 
it was returned to the kettle and cooked 
up with as little water as possible and 
drained again; this process was repeated 
several times. Of course these later juice 
extractions are thinner than the first, but 
if this fact is borne in mind, and they 
are handled accordingly, excellent jelly 
may be made from them. In the ease of 
grape jelly made from these later extrac- 
tions we were little troubled by the forma- 
tion of the cream of tartar crystals so 
common in such jelly. In view of this fact it 
would seem a wise plan to take the first 
juice extraction of grapes for the winter’s 
supply of grape juice, using the later 
ones for jelly. 

Chemists have long known that fruit 
juice holds in solution a substance which 
possesses the jelly-making power. This 
substanee (pectin) when isolated from 
the juice is a nearly colorless, transparent 
solid, having much the appearance of 
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gelatin. Gelatin and pectin are not at 
all alike chemically, but they do possess 
a physical characteristic in common; viz, 
when put into water they swell up and 
dissolve, and, if the solution is of suffi- 
cient concentration (approximately 2 
per cent at least) it sets to a jellylike 
mass. If fruit juice contains pectin it 
contains the first essential constituent for 
jelly making. Whether or not it does 
contain this substance is readily deter- 
mined by adding to one-eighth glass of 
the juice an equal volume of alcohol, 
mixing, then cooling by setting in a dish 
of cold water; when cold a gelatinous 
precipitate denotes pectin. If this pectin 
be present in a fruit juice, jelly can be 
made from it, providing the juice is suf- 
ficiently acid, but fruit jelly cannot be 
made from a pectin-free juice. Pectin 
is not a commercial product—it cannot be 
bought as such—nature herself must pro- 
vide it for us in the fruit juice. 

As already indicated, acid is the second 
essential constituent of fruit juice for 
making jelly of good texture. Given a 
fruit juice markedly acidie (i e, tart in 
taste), then if it also contains pectin, we 
have an ideal juice for making jelly. 
Sneh juices, as is well known, are cur- 
rant, erab apple, sour apple. It is very 
interesting that if the chemist so treats 
such a juice as to destroy its acidity, it is 
henceforth worthless for jelly making 
even though it still contains all its orig- 
inal pectin. Such juices yield only syrups, 
not jellies. Likewise, jellies cannot be 
made from juices which, though they are 
abundantly supplied with pectin, yet are 
naturally non-acidie or nearly so. Only 
thick syrups or gummy masses—not jel- 
lies—result from such juices under ordi- 
nary conditions of jelly making. Good 
illustrations of such juices are sweet 
apple, pear, peach. But to such a pectin- 
containing juice let the chemist supply 
sufficient acid (preferably tartaric) to 
make it about as strongly acidie as crab 
apple juice is, then he has so modified the 
juice that jelly of good texture can be 
made from it. Sweet apple juice so 
treated yields an excellent jelly, pear 
yields a good jelly, while from peaches 
one of very fair quality results—though 
in this last ease the delicate flavor of the 
peach is nearly destroyed. 

These facts are interesting mainly be- 
eause they demonstrate that a juice con- 
taining pectin must also contain acid if 
it is to be used successfully for making 
jelly. From a practical standpoint they 
are of less interest to the housekeeper. 
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Her labors certainly will be more wisely 
expended if her attention be given to the 
juices in which nature herself has. bal- 
anced properly the proportion of pectin 
and acid to make them ideal for making 
jelly. With such juices she cannot but 
succeed if she study to manipulate them 
so that their jelly-making properties be 
not, for all practical purposes, destroyed. 


Amount of sugar necessary 


It is well known that jellies can be 
made by merely boiling down fruit juice. 
This is frequently done in the case of 
apple jelly. However, such jellies are’ 
much more expensive than those made 
with sugar, if the cost of fruit juice and 
fuel must be considered; for example, we 
found that making one glass of apple 
jelly in this way required a quantity of 
juice sufficient for six or seven glasses i 
made with sugar. Further, jellies made 
without sugar are tough in texture. As 
the proportion of sugar to juice increases 
this toughness decreases, the jelly becomes 
increasingly soft, till finally it becomes so 
soft that it fails to hold together, i e, it 
refuses to jell into the desired semi-firm 
mass. In extreme eases of this sort, the 
texture is entirely destroyed, the pectin 
appears in lumps in a sugar syrup in- 
stead of being precipitated evenly 
throughout the mass as in a perfect jelly. 
Of course, also, as the proportion of sugar 
to juice is increased the taste of the jelly 
is likely to be impaired even to the point 
of insipidity. 

Probably using too much sugar is a 
most frequent cause of failure in jelly 
making. Experiments show that there 
is a certain relationship between the 
amount of pectin in an acid fruit juice 
and the sugar which this pectin can util- 
ize. If too little sugar is used a tough 
jelly results; if too much, the pectin is 
unable to form a jelly which will com- 
pletely fill the volume of liquid, hence 
the result: a soft mass—a jelly failure. 
It is so easy to overdo the use of sugar, 
and so difficult to avoid it, especially if 
the housekeeper is handling a fruit to 
which it has been necessary to add a 
considerable volume of water in order to 
extract the juice, as in the case of most 
of our fall fruits. Summer fruits like 
currants, offer less difficulty, probably 
because but little water has been needful 
for extracting their juices. This being 
true, they yield a juice richer in pectin, 
the jelly-making substance, and hence a 
juice which ean utilize a larger pro- 
portional amount of sugar than one nec- 
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essarily much diluted with water. To rich 
juices (practically undiluted ones) an 
equal measure of sugar may generally be 
added safely in making jellies; but in 
handling diluted juices the quantity of 
sugar should be varied from one-half to 
not over three-fourths of a measure, to 
one measure of juice, depending upon the 
amount of water added to the fruit in 
extracting the juice. Obviously, any error 
in the amount of sugar used should be 
upon the side of too little rather than 
too much. 

It may be of interest to say that in 
our experiments we found, when an over- 
proportion of sugar to juice had been 
used, no amount of boiling thereafter 
would remedy the difficulty; however, the 
addition to such a jelly failure of an 
equal volume of juice and subsequent 
boiling till the jelly stage was observed, 
resulted in a jelly of very good texture, 
though the color was impaired. 


Time of boiling juice and sugar 


The question concerning the length of 
time sugar and juice should be boiled to- 
gether in making jelly is a more delicate 
one than that regarding the proportional 
amount of sugar to be used. The house- 
keeper knows that the longer-sugar and 
fruit juice are boiled together the darker 
the product; the chemist knows that the 
longer ordinary cane sugar is boiled with 
a weak acid (as fruit juice is) the more 
this sugar is split (inverted) into two 
simpler sugars, each less sweet than the 
original sugar. Though this loss of sweet- 
ening power of the sugar may be disre- 
garded, yet doubtless the extent of its in- 
version affects the texture of the jelly. 
How much inversion should best be al- 
lowed to take place is a difficult point to 
decide. The results of present experi- 
ments indicate that sugar and juice should 
not be boiled too long together—that it 
is better to boil the juice, say, the first 
half or two-thirds the total time neces- 
sary for cooking, before adding the sugar; 
and from what has previously been said 
it is evident that this total time of cook- 
ing must depend upon the original dilu- 
tion of the juice. We have found that 
juices necessarily much diluted, like those 
of fall fruits, generally need about thirty 
minutes’ cooking in all; while from eight 
to ten minutes suffice for juices from 
summer fruits like currants. It goes with- 
out saying that the hot juice should be 
well skimmed before the addition of sugar, 
and we like also to have this sugar well 
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heated, for otherwise a loss of time in the 
total cooking results. 

Jelly test 

The most satisfactory jelly test is that 
point at which the hot jelly just forms a 
sheet (i e, jells) as it is dropped from a 
cold spoon. By this test there is no loss 
of time as in the usual one of cooling a 
small portion of the hot jelly to observe 
its condition. (It is an interesting fact 
that this jelly stage occurs when the boil- 
ing point of the hot jelly has reached 
103 degrees centigrade, or 217.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and when its specific gravity 
is 1.28.) The moment this jelly stage is 
observed the hot jelly should be trans- 
ferred to hot glasses previously well ster- 
ilized with boiling water. The glasses 
should be filled completely, then set in a 
cool place for the eontents to harden. 
Some housekeepers prefer to harden jel- 
lies in the sun. This is well for those 
slightly undereooked. While hardening 
in the sun cover with clean panes of 
glass. When jellies are well set cover 
with hot paraffin, not merely melted, but 
hot, that all germs which have fallen on 
the surface of the jelly may be killed and 
future trouble with them obviated. Close 
with clean tin covers and keep in a cool, 
dry place. 

To summarize: Avoid over-dilution of 
juice; avoid an over-supply of sugar; 
avoid over-cooking of juice and sugar to- 
gether. 


New Ways of serving familiar dishes 
are always interesting, and it was an 
experience to find cucumbers sliced length- 
wise instead of crosswise. The cook who 
did this claimed that it avoided part of 
the seeds and the hard center, and she 
was right. Another cook, a Japanese, 
had an amusing way in making salad of 
slicing the cucumbers or boiled potatoes 
very thin and laying them together on the 
lettuce in the shape of the original eu- 
cumber or potato. Salad dressing, with a 
bit of chopped parsley added, was then 
put over them. This requires deft fingers, 
but makes quite an attractive arrangement 
of a commonplace food. On the other 
hand, in England, where the long cucum- 
bers are much used, a whole one, unpeeled, 
is sometimes put on the table and the 
diner is expected to eut off such a piece 
as he desires, peeling, slicing and dressing 
it himself. This, it is explained, keeps 
the vegetable much fresher than when it is 
sliced and allowed to stand until the meal 
is ready. J. H. 
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A Patriotic Luncheon 


As Prepared in the Good Housekeeping Experiment Station 


ACH course of the luncheon is in 
itself decorative, so the table deco- 
rations should not be too elaborate. 

Red and white sweet peas and blue pan- 
sies make an exquisite centerpiece, with 
delicate asparagus fern. Red, white and 
blue bachelor buttons may be used both 
in the center and for individual decora- 
tions, tied with tri-colored ribbons at each 
cover. Bonbon boxes of cannon crackers 
should be the only other decoration. The 
table linen should be all white. 
MENU 

Teed cherries (blue bouillon cups) 

Rolled sandwiches Salmon croquettes 
Mashed potatoes (blue plates) 
Stuffed olives 

Tomato aspie with shrimp salad 
Crackers Raspberry ice 
Flag cake (white plates, blue pansies) 

Red fruit punch 


Iced Cherries 


Pit acid cherries and fill the hole with 
half a blanched almond. Place on ice to 
get very cold. When ready to serve them 
fill blue bouillon eups three-quarters full 
and on top sprinkle a teaspoon of 
chopped ice. Serve with the cherries 
rolled sandwiches of very thinly sliced 
bread and tongue tied with red, white and 
blue ribbon. When this was prepared in 
the Experiment Station the cherry trees 
were not even in bloom, so canned ones 
were called into service. The almonds 
were cut across for filling the cherries. 
These were filled and left all night near 
the ice. The cups were chilled by holding 
in iced water before filling with the cher- 
ries. An ice chipper was used both for 
breaking up the ice for the cherries and 
for the ice cream freezer. It is a very 
strong steel instrument with several 
prongs which chip the ice very quickly in 
tiny pieces, just right for small freezers 
a drinks. It is used in the 

and. 


Salmon Croquettes 


The salmon must be freed from bones 
and skin, rubbed smooth, well seasoned 
with cayenne and worcestershire sauce, 
bound together with as little thick white 
sauce as possible. If it is rubbed together 
in a mortar with a pestle less sauce is 
needed to hold the salmon together. Roll 


large spoonfuls in balls, flatten them out, 
add a spoonful of creamed peas, fold the 
salmon over, roll as cylindrical croquettes, 
crumb, egg and crumb, and fry in deep 
fat. Serve the red salmon croquettes on 
a blue plate with very white fluffy mashed 
potatoes. Dried milk dissolved in water 
was used for the cream sauce and to 
moisten the potatoes. By using the new 
top for the gas stove only one burner was 
lighted; over that the eroquettes fried 
while the potatoes boiled on the next 
cover. 


Tomato Aspic with Shrimp Salad 
Simmer for fifteen minutes two cups 
of tomato liquor, two stalks of celery, a 


- small piece of onion, a small piece of bay 


leaf and salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Cover three tablespoons of granulated 
gelatin with two tablespoons of cold 
water. When softened, add it to the to- 
mato liquor and heat, but do not boil. 
Strain through a very fine strainer into 
wetted molds and allow it to cool. When 
stiffened, with a hot teaspoon remove jelly 
from center, to form a cavity large enough 
to hold one tablespoon of shrimps well 
blended with mayonnaise. Melt the jelly 
that has been removed, cool and fill the 
molds to inelose the shrimps. If the to- 
mato aspic is molded in an oblong pan it 
may be cut in squares or triangles and the 
spoonful removed from the center of 
each form to admit the shrimps. Remove 
the red salad forms from the pan, place 
within boxes made of long, narrow white 
crackers. Tie the crackers in place with 
red, white and blue ribbon. Put each 
box or fort on a plate, surround it with 
“grass” made of chopped parsley, and 
within each fort mount a small silk flag. 
M. B. M. 

In the laboratory the jelly was molded 
in an ordinary eake pan, eut in three- 
inch triangles; long, narrow wafers were 
used for the box, the chopped parsley was 
ornamented with tiny drops of mayon- 
naise to imitate dandelions, ard the flag 
waved over one corner of the fort. 


Raspberry Ice 

To a pint jar of raspberries, strained, 
add the juice of two lemons and a pint of 
water; sweeten to taste. Again the mor- 
tar and pestle were brought into use. The 
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juice was strained from the raspberries, 
the berries placed in the mortar and 
rubbed until the pulp was entirely freed 
from the seeds. Then the pulp was easily 
pressed through a sieve. When the syrup 
was mixed, it was placed in the enamel 
ean of the packed freezer and left stand- 
ing for about ten minutes until thoroughly 
chilled. The freezer which works by a 
cord was used. The cord which turns 
the can was pulled with the left hand, 
while ice was chipped for packing the 
sherbet with the other hand. Form the 
sherbet in cups, place a mold on a white 
plate or in sherbet glasses on the white 
plate. Decorate with the pansies. 

The patriotic punch, which may be 
served throughout the luncheon, is made 
of one pineapple, six lemons, two bananas 
and half a box of strawberries. Crush 
all the fruit together to get all the juice, 
add two quarts of water and sugar to 
taste and let stand several hours or over- 
night. Strain, color red, put in a pitcher 
with pieces of ice and add a quart of 
charged water. 


Flag Cake 


The crown of the feast, and a beautiful 
surprise, is a flag cake. Make a cake of 
three layers, coloring one layer with the 
ordinary red coloring, and another with 
either indigo or aquamarine. Put the 
layers together with icing. Make a plain 
white frosting; color one-fourth with the 
red and ice the top of the cake with alter- 
nate stripes of red and white. Now color 
a little of the white with the blue; mark 
off a square in the upper left-hand corner, 
cover with the blue icing and on this put 
dots of white to represent stars. Ice the 
sides with the white. A. H. 


When made in the laboratory, for the 
white layer two whites of eggs were used 
and for the colored layers two yolks were 
used for each layer, leaving two whites 
for the frosting. Dried or powdered milk, 
dissolved in water, was used for the liquid 
of the cake. This recipe was followed: 
One-quarter cup of butter, one-half eup 
of sugar, the yolks or the whites of two 
eggs, one-half cup of milk, one eup of 
flour, one and one-half teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, one-quarter teaspoon of va- 
nilla and one-quarter teaspoon of salt. 
This recipe made one layer, so it was 
made three times. It was baked in a pan 
8 by 12 inches. The red layer was col- 
ored with the red they use for candy, 
and the blue layer was colored with in- 
digo. Either indigo or aquamarine may 
be used with perfect safety; they are 
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both absolutely harmless. When buying 
the indigo be sure to tell what it is to be 
used for, so that the druggist will not give 
you a chemically prepared substance 
which is poisonous. The filling and frost- 
ing were the regular boiled frosting; 
three cups of sugar and one cup of water 
boiled to 238 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
poured into the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs, and beaten until stiff enough 
to spread. One-half cup of this was 
mixed with a cup of chopped raisins and 
spread between the layers. Then the whole 
cake was covered with white. A square was 
marked off in the upper left-hand corner. 
A small portion of the frosting was col- 
ored red, put into a pastry bag having 
a tube with a narrow slit and pressed 
through on top of the white so that it 
made alternate red and white stripes, 
avoiding the corner square. As this was 
to be like a flag there was a red stripe 
on the outside, both at the top and bot- 
tom. Then a little of the icing was col- 
ored blue and spread on the square that 
had been left for the blue field. When 
hard this was dotted white for the 
stars. 

Before serving, remove the center floral 
decorations from the table and in its place 
put the flag cake on a flat board or tray 
covered with a white paper lace doily. 


Pauline’s Waffles 


In answer to ne uiries for waffles mentioned in 
“ Pauline” story, March issue.] 


Plain Waffles 


Sift four teaspoons of baking powder 
and one teaspoon salt with three eups of 
flour. Stir in earefully one and one-half 
cups of milk, the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, two tablespoons of melted butter 
and fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Heat 
the waffle irons, grease both sides, put a 
spoonful of batter in each section, close, 
turn at once. They should be an even 
brown and very crisp when done. Serve 
hot with butter and sugar, with syrup or 
with fruit. 


Rice Waffles 


One-half eup of boiled rice, a cup of 
milk, two eggs, the yolks and whites 
beaten separately, one tablespoon of 
melted butter, one teaspoon of salt, three 
teaspoons of baking powder, two table- 
spoons of sugar and one and three- 
quarters cups of flour. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, work in the rice with a fork 
or the finger tips, mix and cook as above. 


Spicy, Cool and Summery > 


By A. M. S. and Others : 


Salmon with Mayonnaise 


Set a can of the best salmon into a 
saucepan of boiling water and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Open and turn it out on 
the platter without breaking the mold. 
The finest canned salmon contains nothing 
that need be removed. Pour over it a 
half pint of mayonnaise containing a 
dessertspoon of horseradish. Garnish 
with circles of hard-cooked egg and serve 
with Saratogas. D. R. G. 

Green Peppers in Tomato Sauce 

Cut up two quarts of fresh tomatoes, 
add one teaspoon of salt and boil over 
a quick fire half an hour, mashing occa- 
sionally; strain. There should be a pint 
or more. In a casserole put half a cup of 
olive oil, adding, when smoking hot, two 
cloves of garlic, minced. Fry till these 
are brown. Now add the strained toma- 
toes, a tablespoon of minced parsley and 
three sweet basil or bay leaves. Boil ten 
minutes. Cut in strips ten green peppers 
from whieh stems and seeds have been 
removed, and add them to the tomato 
sauce. Cook slowly half an hour. Serve 
hot, with the sauce over the peppers. S. 


Lobster Salad 


A good, clear fish stock should be made 
first, season to taste and stiffen with gela- 
tin. Open a can of very small sardines 
very carefully and remove and drain a 
number of unbroken fish. A small quan- 
tity of the stock should be placed in a 
border mold and set upon the ice; when it 
has hardened a trifle a row of sardines 
should be laid in carefully, on their backs, 
not flat; add a little more stock, enough 
to cover the fish to the depth of an inch, 
and leave it to harden a little, as before; 
then add another row of fish and fill the 
mold with the stock and leave it on the ice 
until firm. When it has set, turn it out 
and fill the center with lobster in mayon- 
naise dressing. If the stock is as clear 
as it should be the sardines will appear 
to be swimming in water. A. H. Q. 
Stuffed Peppers No 1 

Split four green sweet bell peppers in 
half lengthwise and take out seeds and 
ribs. Prepare a foreemeat by mixing two 
coffee cups of finely broken, stale bread 
with one small onion grated, one table- 
spoon minced parsley, salt and pepper to 


taste, and enough of the liquid and soft 
pulp of fresh or canned tomatoes to 
moisten thoroughly. Mix lightly and fill 
into the halved peppers. Put a small 
lump of butter on each and bake half to 
three-quarters of an hour in a hot oven, 
with a little water in the pan. A. M. S. 


Stuffed Peppers No 2 


Prepare four sweet green bell peppers 
by splitting in half lengthwise and remov- 
ing seeds and ribs. Mix one cup each of 
cold boiled rice and minced cold chicken, 
two tablespoons of finely cut celery or a 
sprinkling of celery seed, a teaspoon or 
two of onion juice and salt and pepper to 
taste. Moisten with two tablespoons of 
melted butter and one-half cup of tomato 
juice and soft pulp. Fill lightly into the 
peppers, sprinkle grated cheese over the 
tops (Parmesan is best) and bake half 
to three-quarters of an hour in a hot 
oven, with a little water in the pan. A. S. 
Creamed Fish in Cucumber Shells 

Select six or eight short, thick cucum- 
bers. Do not pare them, but remove a 
thick, lengthwise slice from each. Save 
these slices for covers and scoop out 
the insides, making boat-shaped cases. 
Thicken one cup of milk with one table- 
spoon of flour and one of butter rubbed 
together, seasoning with a small blade of 
mace, a sprig or two of parsley, a slice 
of onion and salt and white pepper to 
taste. Cook a minute or so, then whip 
in rapidly the beaten yolk of an egg, re- 
move from fire and strain. Return to 
fire, stir in a good eup of flaked, cold 
cooked fish and simmer just long enough 
to heat through. Meanwhile, heat the cu- 
cumber eases and covers thoroughly in a 
quick oven. Fill wth the hot fish, put 
on the covers and serve. A. M. S. 

Boiled Cucumbers 

Pare and cut the eucumbers in halves 
lengthwise and boil in salted water until 
tender, but still firm, then drain. Make a 
sauce of one tablespoon each of butter and 
flour, one cup of liquor from cucumbers; 
add salt and pepper and the juice of one- 
half a lemon; when thick and smooth add 
one-half pimento, shredded, and one heap- 
ing tablespoon of cold-cooked peas. Lay 
cucumbers on strips of thin crisp toast 
and pour the sauce over them. E. C. 
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The Children’s Diet 


By E. 


T IS often difficult to think of simple, 
wholesome variations in the restricted 
diet of children three or four years 

old. Too frequently they are permitted 
to eat everything. The exercise of a little 
care, especially in summer, will prevent 
many small illnesses and some serious 
ones, and a little planning will make 
plain things seem festal dishes. 

I have found that what she calls a 
“sandwich” will often tempt my three- 
year-old girl’s appetite so that she will 
eat the rest of her meal with relish. From 
a lean piece of beefsteak I scrape, with 
the back of a knife, enough beef to 
spread generously over a soda-cracker. 
I sprinkle it with a tiny pinch of salt, 
and place it under the gas flame just long 
enough to slightly change the color. 

A spoonful or two of the juice of 
stewed prunes makes the breakfast por- 
ridge a delectable dish, and is better than 
sugar. A little bit of cranberry or other 
homemade jelly, now and then, is good 
for the same purpose; or thé strained 
juice of stewed blackberries in summer. 

If the slice of bread and butter or toast 
is cut into thin strips it will please the 
child, and be easy for little fingers to 
manage daintily. Putting mashed pota- 
toes through the ricer makes lighter and 
much more acceptable potatoes. It is 
easier to teach little children to eat vege- 
tables or anything they have little 
inclination to like if they are served with 
a very small portion at a time. They 
will be apt to ‘consume broth or soup 
much more readily if it is served in a 
small cup rather than a bowl. The use 
of a spoon for liquids is tedious work 
for small fingers. 

When there are to be peas or lima 
beans for dinner, take out a tablespoon 
of the peas or beans, with some of the 
liquor they were cooked in, press the solid 
part through a coarse sieve or a puree 
strainer, add a cup of milk and boil 
gently a few minutes. Thicken a little 
and season, and you have a cup of soup 
the little ones will like, and which will be 
better for them than the plain vegetable, 
half chewed. Of course, children must 
learn to masticate thoroughly, but do it 
a little at a time. 

For dessert, I have found rice dump- 


K. B. 


lings a great favorite—with the “ grown- 
ups” as well. Boil the rice very soft 
first. Have ready squares of cheesecloth 
or muslin and clean string. Put a good 
spoonful of rice on each square, spread 
out evenly and lightly over the middle, 
and place on this a quarter of a good 
baking apple sliced very thin. Put a 
little sugar and nutmeg with a bit of 
butter, on top, gather up the squares of 
cheesecloth like bags and tie tightly. 
Drop in boiling water, boil twenty minutes. 

Thin slices of buttered bread spread 
with a little jam or jelly, or the soft 
pulp of a baked apple and eut in dia- 
monds or rounds, make a very nice dessert 
for the nursery tea. A stale roll (not too 
stale), with some of the crumbs scooped 
out and a spoonful of stewed fruit in the 
cavity, is quite a treat. It is nice to toast 
the hollow roll first. 

Where the little children sit at the 
family table, the dessert is apt to be their 
great temptation. If some simple but 
attractive dessert of their own is ready, 
such as junket or stewed fruit with 
meringue, they can be taught not to ask 
for the pie or rich pudding of their 
elders. But most important of all, teach 
them from their first appearance at the 
table that there will often be dishes for 
older people which they cannot eat. 


t= Just a word more for the very little 
babies; be sure their milk has been 
treated so that all the germs are killed. 
So many children die in the hot weather 
from intestinal diseases which might have 
been prevented by sterilizing the milk. 
Put the milk in bottles which have been 
washed and rinsed in boiling water, stop- 
per the bottles with fresh raw cotton, set 
them upright in a rack or strainer within 
a kettle. Fill the kettle with water so 
that it comes two-thirds the way up the 
bottles. Let the water heat and boil for 
half an hour, then cool the milk without 
removing the cotton stoppers. Milk 
treated in this way will keep a couple of 
days without placing on the ice. The 
nipples must be dipped in boiling water 
before placing on the bottles. By taking 
this little trouble to give them good milk 
the babies can be kept well all summer. 
The Editors. 


What to Eat in July 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Bananas A 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Crisp bacon A 
Coffee E 
Dinner (July 4) 
Onion soup* A 
Bread sticks A 
Larded veal D 
Latticed potatoes A 
Asparagus A 
Patriotic salad A 
Macaroon 
ice cream H 
Small coffee E 
Supper 
Grilled sardines 
on crackers C 
Cherry sauce H 
Small cakes H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Rolls A Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Sliced veal C 
Bread A 
Lettuce and 
cucumber with 
French dressing A 
Stewed 
strawberries H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 


Veal and ham pie* D 
Baked potatoes A 
Stuffed olives E 
Radishes E 
Currant cottage pud- 
ding I 
Iced coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Dried beef E 
Stewed potatoes B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Russian salad* F 
Toasted muffins A 
Cherry roll H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops C 
Browned pota- 
toes A 
Stuffed tomatoes A 
Pineapple sherbet H 
Cakes H 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries and 
cream A 
LLyonnaise potatoes B 
ToastA Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 


Steffed eggs D 
Rolis A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Currant and 
raspberry sauce A 
Tea E 
Dinner 
Pot roast of beef C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Green peas A 
Radishes G 
Strawberry pie I 
Small coffee E 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Corn bread B 
Creamed peas A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Tomato soup A 
Toast A 
Cheese and water- 


Beet greens A 
Raspberry 
dumplings I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Broiled fresh 
salmon C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Tomatoes 
and cucumbers A 
Almond pudding* H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Currants E 
Bacon A Rye gems B 
Coffee E 


ZGuncheon or 
Supper 


Beef hash F 
Butter beans A 
Melons H Cocoa E 
Dinner 
Escalloped pota- 
toes A 
Beets A 
Stuffed peppers C 
Graham bread B 
Milk sherbet H 
Cake A 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Cantaloupes E 
Scrambled eggs 
with graham toast C 


cress salad F Coffee E 
Chocolate 
bread pudding I winner 
Iced tea E Chicken fricassee C 
Dinner Roast potatoes A 
Onions A 
Baked macaroni B Fruit H 
String beans A ates 
Lettuce G Supper 
Blackberries H 
Cake A Blueberries, 
Small coffee E crackers and milk F 
Layer cake A 
FRIDAY Iced cocoa A 
Breakfast 
Cereal with top MONDAY 
milk B 
Biscuit A Coffee E Breakfast 
Luncheon or Peaches E 
Supper Cereal with top 
Rice with Italian milk B | 
sauce F Muffins A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Boiled beans B 
RollsA Green cornA 
Cup custards H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Creamed pea soup A 
Croutons A 
Molded chicken C 
Potatoes A 
String beans G 
Blueberry cake I 
Smail coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Blueberry griddle 
cakes B 
Rells A_ Coffee E 
Guncheon or 
Supper 

Jellied chicken 
salad F 
Toasted rolls A 
Broiled tomatoes G 
Cream pie I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Steamed clams C 
Creamed potatoes A 
Cucumbers G 
Green corn A 
Vanilla ice cream 
served in melons I 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe E 
Tomato omelet C 
Toast A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Succotash F 
Hot biscuit A 
Beets G 
Iced cocoa A 


Dinner 
Braised tongue* C 
Baked potatoes A 

Butter beans A 
Dressed lettuce G 
Peach teacake* I 

Iced coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Chilled tomatoes E 
Creamed toast A 
Coffee E 
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Guncheon or 
Supper 
Vegetable salad F 
Rolls A 
Cake with custard 
sauce H 
TeaE 


Dinner 


Braised tongue 
reheated in sauce C 
French fried 
potatoes B 
Green corn A 
Blueberry pie I 
Small coffee E 


GOOD 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with berries 
and top milk A 
Rye gemsB CoffeeE 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Rice and cheese 
croquettes F 
Baked bananas 
with cream H 


Cocoa A 


EATING 


Dinner 


Lobster chowder C 
Radishes G 
Cucumbers and 
tomatoes A 
Snow pudding H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with top 
milk B 


Toast A Coffee E 
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Luncheon or 
Supper 
Cottage pie C 
Wax beans A 
Graham bread B 
Cake with 
fruit sauce A 
Cocoa E 


Dinner 


Boiled lima beans A 
with crisp bacon* D ‘ 


‘Stewed tomatoes A 


Apple pie and 
cheese I ‘ 
Iced coffee E 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which follow herewith] ai 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Vegetable salads 

Dressed lettuce 

Berries and cream 

Crackers 

Breakfast gems 

Toast 

Crusty rolls 

Uncooked cereals 
with fruit 


Vegetables with 
cream sauce 

Browned potatoes 

Mushrooms 

Beets 

Peas 

Asparagus 

Corn 

String beans 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Bread puddings 

Fruit cake 

Fried breads 

Crullers 

Pastry 

Whole wheat bread 

Long-cooked cereals 

Blueberry griddle 
cakes 


Shell beans 
Corn oysters 
Cream’ toast 
marmalade 
Potatoes au gratin 


with 


Crackers with 
chocolate 

Escalloped vege- 
tables 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Chicken, 

roasted 
Capons, 

roasted 
Jellied veal 
Roast beef 
Eggs cooked 

way 
Shrimps 
Lobster 
Crabmeat 
Clams 


broiled or 


broiled or 


any 


Quahaugs 
Salmon 
Trout salmon 
Whitebait 
Plaice 
Mackerel 
Herrings 
Halibut 
Hake 
Haddock 
Eels 
Flounders 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Fried lobster 

Fish sauted 
Casseroled squabs 
Twice-cooked meats 
Liver and bacon 


Peas cooked with 
pork 

Beef stew 

Curried lamb 


Stuffed roast veal 


Kidney beans Baked ham 
Puree of lentils Chicken pie 
Appetizers 
Cantaloupes Acid fruits 
Currant jelly Endive 
Marmalade Romaine 
Pickled cherries Radishes 


Appetizers E Continued 


Watercress 
Lettuce 
Cucumbers 
Pimentos 


Horseradish 
Olives 
Cheeses 
Canapes 


“*Complete ’? Foods F 


Stews, with dump- 
lings 

Crackers, berries 
and milk 

Cheese bread 
pudding 


Creamed chicken on 
toast 

Rice with 
sauce 


cheese 


Croquettes 

Russian salad 

Beefsteak sandwich 

Meat pie with bis- 
cuit crust 

Escalloped clams 

Meat and vegetable 
hash 

Crackers and choco- 
late 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Apples 
Blackberries 
Raspberries 
Currants 
Mulberries 
Cucumbers 
Lettuce 
Radishes 


Cabbage 

Beet greens 
Chard 
Spinach 
Sorrel 

Rye gems 
Oatmeal bread 
Bran muffins 


Light Desserts H 


Cantaloupes 

Fruits with sugar 

Boiled custards with 
fruit 

Stewed frufts 

Gelatin puddings 

Water ices 

Macedoine of fruit 


Milk sherbets 

Sponge and angel 
cakes 

Jelly roll 

Souffles 

Peach trifle 

Macaroon cream 

Almond custard 


Hearty Desserts J 


Lemon meringue pie 

Peach tarts 

Blueberry cake 

Fruit snowballs with 
sauce 

Shortcakes 

Ice cream with thick 
sauces 

Steamed berry 
dumpling 


Eclairs with choco- 
late filling 

Crullers with maple 
syrup 

Peanut cookies 

Compote of rice with 
fruit 

Indian tapioca pud- 
ding 

Waffles 
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How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


HE eggs for Sunday breakfast 
should be poached in milk instead 
of water. This makes a more deli- 

eate dish, and is a delightful change. 
For the larded veal, have a solid piece 
eut from the thickest part of the shoulder, 
eut gashes in the top and insert fingers 
of fat salt pork. Put in a covered roaster 
or a casserole with a sliced carrot, onion, 
bits of celery and parsley; pour over it 
a cup of water or stock, cover and cook 
slowly in the oven for about three hours. 
Fifteen minutes before serving, uncover 
and brown. Pour off the liquid, strain 
and thicken with browned butter and 
flour. Place veal on a platter and serve 
the gravy in a separate dish. 

Latticed potatoes are made by slicing 
raw potatoes on a cutter which comes for 
the purpose. Soak in cold water until 
erisp, dry and fry in lard until brown. 
Drain, sprinkle slightly with salt and 
serve hot and crisp. This is a particularly 
dainty and delicious way of serving pota- 
toes. Saratoga potatoes are a good sub- 
stitute, if one has not the cutter. A pa- 
triotic salad may be nothing but tomatoes 
served on blue and white plates, or it 
may be an aspie arranged like a fort and 
decorated with flags. A white salad may 
be put in red boxes or ramekins with 
pleasing results. 

Have the table for this Fourth of July 
dinner well decorated, but do not have 
it crowded with little things. The pa- 
triotie suggestions are so brilliant in color- 
ing that a few of them go farther than 
a great many. A table crowded with 
bright colors is confusing and its purpose 
is lost. 

Grilled sardines for supper are pre- 
pared easily by removing the sardines 
from the cans and heating them on a 
spider or the blazer of the chafing dish. 
Serve them hot on crackers. 

For the currant eottage pudding served 
at dinner Monday, make a cheap light 
cake, mixing with the batter a cup of ripe 
currants; bake and serve hot with hard 
sauce. 

For the iced coffee, make the coffee in 
the morning. When boiled sufficiently, 
pour into a jar and let it cool. Then 
cover and place next the ice, or if there 
is a fireless cooker lying idle put the cof- 
fee jar in that and surround it with 
chipped ice. Cover closely and at night 


the ice will still be unmelted and the cof- 
fee very cold. ; 

Served for luncheon Tuesday are the 
muffins left from breakfast. Cut them 
in halves, toast the cut surface and heat 
the muffin through. Many people make 
an extra supply of muffins in the morning 
just to have them toasted. 

Currants and raspberries mixed in the 
proportion of two cups of raspberries and 
one of currants aud sprinkled with sugar 
make a delicious sauce. 

Italian sauce to serve with rice, spa- 
ghetti or macaroni is tomatoes cooked and 
strained, well seasoned with onion, red 
pepper and with a considerable quantity of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Ordinary cheese 
may be used in place of the Italian cheese. 

The raspberry dumplings for luncheon 
Friday may be made by mixing a baking 
powder biscuit dough, placing it in tea- 
cups and steaming the dumplings for 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot with 
a crushed raspberry sauce poured over 
them. The beet greens served at the same 
meal are the small leaves and tiny beets, 
carefully cleaned and eooked in boiling 
water with a small piece of bacon. 

When making the chicken fricassee 
stew enough to make jellied chicken. The 
salad for luncheon the second Tuesday is 
made of the left-over jellied chicken. 
Break it with a fork in small pieces, ar- 
range on lettuce leaves with groups of 
green peas and cover with a generous sup- 
ply of mayonnaise. 

To broil tomatoes, cut them in halves 
crosswise, put a small piece of butter, 
salt and pepper on the cut side of each 
half, broil under a gas flame until soft 
and browned. 

Vanilla ice cream served in half a ripe 
cantaloupe is a beautiful and delicious 
combination. Coffee ice cream also goes 
well with the melons. 

For breakfast Wednesday make a plain 
omelet and fold it over slices of ripe 
raw tomatoes. 

For the cottage pie for luneheon Sat- 
urday get a small piece of lean mutton, 
eut it in small pieces, stew it with an 
onion, a bay leaf, celery salt and pepper, 
until tender. Put into a baking dish, cover 
with mashed potatoes and brown. For 
dessert cover pieces of stale cake with a 
sauce made of a mixture of juicy fruits, 
blackberries and pineapple, or currants 
and raspberries, or blueberry sauce alone. 
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GOOD EATING 


Menu Recipes 


S$ are marked with the Ky of the group 


to eae they belong. See Page 10 


Onion Soup A 


To a quart of good stock allow six small 
onions that have been parboiled for ten 
minutes and a cup of fine, dry bread 
crumbs. Let them simmer together for 
half an hour; rub the soup through a col- 
ander, pressing through as much of the 
onion and bread as possible. Put into a 
saucepan, rub one tablespoon of butter 
and two of flour to a cream and stir into 
the hot mixture until it thickens. Season 
with salt and pepper, add one pint of 
milk, heated, with a tiny bit of soda; boil 
up and serve. A small can of soup 
diluted as for serving may be used in 
place of the soup stock. (Marion Har- 
land’s Cook Book.) 


Veal and Ham Pie D 


Half a pound of cooked veal and half 
a pound of cooked ham eut in small 
pieces, two cups of cooked macaroni, also 
eut small, one-quarter of a cup of 
chopped onion, one teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, two hard-cooked eggs chopped 
fine. Mix and add salt and pepper. Beat 
into the mixture one-quarter. cup of 
creamed butter and half a cup of veal 
gravy. Line a dish with pastry, fill with 
the mixture and cover with the pastry. 
Bake in a medium oven and serve with 
slices of lemon. A. H. 

Russian Salad F 

Marinate in oil and vinegar, in sepa- 
rate bowls, spinach, chopped carrots, po- 
tatoes and beets. Arrange on a platter in 
rings, the spinach outside, then the car- 
rots and then the potatoes and the beets 
in the middle. Serve with a generous 
supply of mayonnaise. E. E. 

Braised Tongue C 

A fresh tongue is necessary for brais- 
ing. Put the tongue in a kettle, cover 
with boiling water and cook slowly two 
hours. Take tongue from the water and 
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remove skin and roots. Place in a deep 
pan and surround with one-third cup each 
of carrot, onion and celery, cut in dice; 
add one sprig of parsley; then pour over 
four cups sauce. Cover closely and bake 
two hours, turning after the first hour. 
Serve on a platter with the sauce strained 
around it. (The Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book.) 


Sauce for Tongue 


Brown one-quarter cup butter, add one- 
quarter cup flour and stir together until 
well browned. Add gradually four cups 
of water in which tongue was cooked. 
Season with salt and pepper. One and 
one-half cups stewed and strained toma- 
toes may be used in place of some of the 
water. 


Almond Pudding H 


Line dessert cups with strips of sponge 
eake. Make a boiled custard as follows: 
Two eggs, one-half cup of sugar, one pint 
of milk and two tablespoons of cornstarch. 
When partly cool flavor and add two- 
thirds of a eup of chopped blanched al- 
monds. This pudding should be served 
very cold. J. E. N. 


Peach Teacake I 


Two tablespoons of butter, one-half eup 
of sugar, one egg, one-half cup of milk, 
two teaspoons of baking powder sifted 
with two cups of flour. Spread in a large 
shallow pan and cover with sliced peaches, 
adding a few kernels, a sprinkling of 
sugar and a whiff of cinnamon. Press 
down slightly and bake thirty-five to forty 
minutes. D. R. G 


Lima Beans with Bacon D 


Cook until tender a cup of lima beans 
in boiling salted water to which a pinch 
of soda has been added. Drain off the 
liquid and add a pint of milk to the 
beans instead. Slightly thicken the 
milk with a tablespoon of bacon fat 
mixed with a tablespoon of flour. Add 
salt and pepper and place on a platter 
surrounded with slices of broiled or fried 
bacon. G. T. M. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 
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96 
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96 
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A Very Inexpensive Food 


Has the reader any conception of the 
relative value or economy of milk as a 
food? A little table has been prepared, 
whieh is given herewith, informing the 
reader in a simple, clear way of the rela- 
tive amounts of nourishment—to use an 
unscientific term for convenience—in 
roast beef, chicken, eggs, halibut, haddock 
and milk. 

The price of milk as given here is ten 
cents per quart, at which amount the 
householder should get safe, hygienic 
milk, containing a high percentage of fats, 
and proteids. The prices of other 
kinds of food are estimated as fair aver- 
ages for different parts of the country. 

Compared pound for pound with other 
foods, milk seems not to have a high food 
value. When the price is considered, this 
objection disappears. The water in the 
milk, of course, accounts for the weight. 
As will be seen from the table, there is 
as much nourishment or tissue-building 
food in a pint of milk as there is in half 
a pound of roast beef, at much less cost. 
Furthermore, there is some waste in a 
pound of beef. Eggs give only two 
ounces of food for ten cents, in compari- 
son with six ounces in milk at the same 
price. In other words, one must eat three 
eggs to acquire the same amount of 
nourishment as there is in a glass of milk 
at ten cents a quart. Following is the 
table: 

~ Percentage of Weight of actual 


Food We nourishment food for We 
Roast beef at 25e 
per Ib 25lb 40 percent 21202 
Chicken at 2c 
yer ib 25% percent 13-5 
Eggs at 25c per 
91 per cent OZ 
Haddock at 
18 per cent 14502 
ioe per qt 12 per cent 53-402 
Worth Knowing 
In preparing modified milk for my 


baby I use what is known as a cream dip- 


per. It costs fifteen cents, and ean be 
bought at all large drug stores. This 


dipper is inserted into the neck of a quart 
milk bottle, after a little is removed with 
a teaspoon to prevent overflow. Ali the 
cream may be removed with it without 
touching a drop of the milk beneath. It 
occurred to me that as so many people 
use the cream from the top of their milk 
bottle for breakfast, why not use a cream 
dipper instead of ‘throwing off the top 
in the ordinary way, when a quantity of 
milk is poured off as well? L. A. B. 


In a city in the West where the milk 
is certified, that which was condemned 
was colored with red ink so that it 
wouldn’t be sold. The owners got up 
quite a trade with iee-cream parlors sell- 
ing the ink-stained milk for strawberry 
ice cream. 


An Ohio subseriber who is deeply in- 
terested in the milk problem writes as 
follows: “ Has it occurred to anyone that 
the milk bottle should be washed on the 
outside before any milk is poured from 
it? It can readily be understood that if 
a milkman’s hand is not clean as he gropes 
in an open pitcher for the ticket, it must 
be equally unclean in handling the outside 
of the bottle. Many microbes may be 
lurking around the mouth of the bottle. 
There are many good housekeepers, I be- 
lieve, who have overlooked this.” 


Sometimes “suerate of lime,” or sugar 
of lime, is added to thin eream. This 
thiekens it, but is absolutely harmless. 
The thickened cream is called “Viseo ” 
cream. When you buy Visco cream you 
will know that it is thin cream, thick- 
ened, and do not pay the price of thick 
cream. 


Never mix old and new milk if you 
want to keep it. If some has been taken 
for use from the fresh ean, which is then 
put on the ice, do not put what you have 
not used back in the can. Perhaps it 
has been on the breakfast table in a 
warm room. The temperature has been 
raised and the bacteria have started to 
multiply. If this is turned into the eold 
milk the temperature of that will be 
raised and it will have a greater number 
of bacteria. The milk you have left cover 
and keep in the icebox by itself. 
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The field isa vast and deep 
freest inquiry and discussion. 
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The Choice of a School 


By Howard Williams 


HALL your child go to a 
publie school or a private 
school? The best develop- 
ment of your child’s mind 
and body is your desire. The 
publie school is at hand with 
its splendid equipment and 
facilities. You know many of its virtues 
and perhaps some of its limitations. 

Loeal pride and desire to have your 
child at home ery loudly in favor of the 
publie schocl, and your child ean attend 
this local insiitution at practically no ex- 
tra expense to yourself. These facts make 
it a foregone conclusion that the great 
majority of our youth will be found 
in our public schools—and unless we look 
further it will be hard to see where pri- 
vate schools will obtain any considerable 
support, yet they are growing rapidly 
both in number and attendance, though 
some years ago it seemed as if the old- 
style private school was on the way to 
extinction. 

A new elass of private schools has 
arisen, proven its usefulness and flour- 
ished—a kind of institution as much ahead 
of the old “select” school as the best 
public graded school is ahead of the old 
“ distriet school. The remarkable 
growth of these institutions in recent 
years has been due to two things—the 
need for such schools and the ease with 
which the right people are made ac- 
quainted with their existence and their 
attractions through advertising. 


Good private schools needed 

Good private schools are needed for 
several reasons. While some public 
schools are most excellent, they are in 
many cases overcrowded. They must 
consider the best good of the greatest 
number rather than the needs of the in- 
dividual. They cannot furnish the special 


training needed by a great many boys and 
girls. The children are put in together, 
handled in the best way possible with 
so large a number, and a great many of 
them turn out remarkably well; yet it 
is undoubtedly true that some children are 
injured by the public school. Some do 
not receive the individual attention that 
they need, and their development is not 
as rapid as it should be nor along the 
right lines. Some plants will thrive any- 
where and some need particular eare, a 
particular kind of soil and individual 
treatment; so it is with children. Some 
children seem to reach their best develop- 
ment in just such atmosphere as is fur- 
nished in the publie schools, with its mix- 
ture of all classes and kinds of children, 
while others need extra intellectual stim- 
ulus—extra moral guidance and partie- 
ular attention to their physical develop- 
ment to bring out their latent possibili- 
ties. 

Overerowding is a serious matter in 
some publie schools, especially in grow- 
ing communities. Very young children 
need a great deal of individual eare. Yet 
in some cities there are primary rooms 
under one teacher containing sixty or 
more pupils, part of them of the ordinary 
primary school age of six or seven, and 
part of them foreign children fourteen 
to eighteen years of age beginning their 
study of the English language. These 
children of divergent ages meet in com- 
mon only on the ground that their know!- 
edge of the English language is at the 
same stage. In respect to age, ideals, 
general development, physical and intel- 
leectual, they have nothing in common. 
The younger children may not be bene- 
fited by daily contact with those older 
than themselves. The older ones are 
humiliated by being graded with “ ba- 
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bies.” How is it possible to do good 
work for the children under such con- 
ditions? 

This is but typieal of the many disad- 
vantages under which public schools are 
frequently obliged to work. These dis- 
advantages the authorities sometimes ig- 
nore, or are often unable to cope with 
through lack of funds, lack of facilities 
or lack of publie spirit. These things 
may have a disastrous effect on the 
mental and moral development of chil- 
dren. 

Children are different, one from an- 

other, and need different kinds of instrue- 
tion. One boy needs the health-building 
effect of the outdoor life and _ strict 
regularity of daily routine which forms 
so large a part of the daily round of a 
good military school. 
. Another boy is inclined to be wayward 
and needs the restraining influence of 
the very strict supervision which some 
schools ean give. 

One girl needs to be developed socially, 
and the conditions at some particular 
school will just fit her particular needs. 

Another girl is very slow and _ back- 
ward mentally, and is discouraged be- 
cause she ean’t keep up with her class 
in the publie school. There is perhaps 
just the right place for her in some pri- 
vate school if a parent knew where to 
find it. 

Another girl is held back by her class- 
mates in the publie school. She could 
go much faster if she had the chanee. 


Are the public schools all right ? 

It may seem like local loyalty to say, 
“Our schools are all right. They’re 
good enough for my children.” But it is 
worth while to find out that they actually 
are all right if you are to intrust to them 
the development of your child, and par- 
ticularly to decide if they are just right 
for the specific problem which your 
ehild’s education presents. 

It is unwise to assume the truth of 
the much-spoken dogma, “ Private schools 
are snobbish, publie schools are demo- 
eratic.” Sometimes it is true, often it 
is not. As a matter of fact, there is in 
some public schools an air of snobbish- 
ness and lines of social demarcation which 
cannot be found in private schools. So- 
cial lines are not often drawn in private 
schools because of the family life there 
which implies that all in the school are 
socially equal. 

The chief advantages which the private 
schools claim are: That elasses are 
smaller and each pupil can have more 


individual attention; that the health and 
morals of the pupil are carefully guarded ; 
that better salaries are paid to teachers 
and a high efficiency in class work is the 
result; that the whole daily life is under 
the supervision of the teacher (in a 
boarding school); that physical develop- 
ment can receive special attention; that 
the child associates with his equals and 
can be kept away from bad companions. 

However, the object of this article is 
net so much to prove that private schools 
are as good as or better than public 
schools as it is to shew how great a part 
advertising has played in their develop- 
ment, and how this advertising helps the 
parent to a larger knowledge of the edu- 
cational facilities at his command. 

Good private schools created by advertising 

Judicious, dignified and attractive ad- 
vertising has made the private schools 
what they are. One great advertising 
agency has practically made the present 
large number of prosperous schools pos- 
sible. Its work was started against a 
good deal of opposition on the part of 
the schools themselves. The school prin- 
cipals thought that advertising was undig- 
nified and smacked of commercialism, but 
the majority of them have come to look 
at it in a very different light. 

The ideal school man has, in addition 
to an honest desire to promote education 
and build up the character of his pupils, 
the business capacity of an up-to-date 
commercial man. He makes his ineome 
from his school, and often he makes a 
surprisingly large income. Its efficiency 
is a thing nearest his own heart. Its rep- 
utation is his own reputation. If he is 
not proud of his work, it is sure to be a 
failure. There is no place for the shirk 
or incompetent in this line of work. 

The school which is prosperous can do 
better work for the pupil than one which 
is on the ragged edge of bankruptey. It 
is impossible to furnish what these schools 
do furnish without money, and the school 
man is well entitled to a profit on his 
investment and compensation for his serv- 
ices, just as the president and manager 
of a manufacturing concern. There is cer- 
tainly no loss of dignity in an honest ree- 
ognition of business conditions, and the 
private school is a business enterprise. 
The better business enterprise it is, the 
better educational institution it is sure 
to be. 

The advertising which many private 
schools put out is attractive, persuasive 
and absolutely dignified. It is not foreed 
upon the attention of anyone, but is 
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placed where the right sort of people are 
sure to see it if they are interested. Ex- 
perience has proven that the magazines 
are the best media for school publicity, 
particularly the best class of magazines. 
They have a general circulation, go to the 
class of people who can appreciate the 
advantages which private schools offer 
and who are financially able to patronize 
them. If the school makes a specialty 
of military training, it is easy to make 
that fact known to the publie through the 
magazines. If it devotes especial atten- 
tion to cultivating the graces of society; 
if it makes a specialty of athleties, with 
health carefully guarded; if it has a par- 
ticularly beautiful location among the 
hills or on some lake; if it has any special 
feature, it can attract patrons by telling 
its story in the magazines which go to 
just the sort of people who would be 
interested. 

The school pages in the magazines are 
regarded as directories of information— 
information which readers want and 
which they are unable to get elsewhere. 
It is very rarely that a school patron 
selects a school from reading one adver- 
tisement, but from that announcement he 
gets a clue which he ean carefully follow 
up. 

How to select a school 

If, for instance, he wishes a good 
school for his daughter, and prefers that 
it be in a suburban locality, somewhere 
near Boston, he ean look in one of the 
leading magazines and find the adver- 
tisements of probably fifteen or more. 
He can write to the principals of these 
institutions for further information, and 
perhaps narrow down his list to two or 
three. Then he can, if he desires, receive 
visits from the principals of these insti- 
tutions or their representatives, when he 
ean talk things over and form an intel- 
ligent judgment as to which school he 
wants to patronize, or better still, visit the 
schools himself and judge of their work 
and environment at first hand. Of course 
the latter is by far the best way to make 
a final decision, and the proper choice of 
the school ought to be of enough impor- 
tance to the parent to induce him to spend 
quite a little time upon it. 

The school man feels that he must tell 
his story effectively, but that he must not 
“toot his horn too loudly.” He must 
always be dignified and never sensational. 
He must get his story before the public, 
but the public must want to hear it. His 
particular public is not sensation-loving. 

He needs an introduction and a chance 


to tell his story. The magazine advertis- 
ing gives him an introduction to the right 
sort of people, and by circulars, booklets, 
letters and personal visits, he ean tell his 
story effectively. As to cireulars and 
booklets, it has proven not only more dig- 
nified but more effective to send them 
when they are called for by one who has 
seen an advertisement of a school than 
to force them upon the attention of peo- 
ple who have not asked for them, and 
who support waste-paper baskets on a 
diet of just such things. 

’ To follow up advertisements and secure 
the pupil after an inquiry has been made, 
is where the school principal must show 
the utmost business ability and tact. He 
may go at it in different ways, but here 
he shows his mettle. His only clue is 
perhaps a short letter, yet he must read 
the character and disposition of his pro- 
spective patron. He must determine 
whether the boy or girl in question will 
be a desirable addition to his school. He 
must hold and stimulate the parent’s inter- 
est and he must do it all in a dignified 
manner, whether his method is to use 
booklets and illustrated catalogs, accom- 
panied by personal letters, or to visit the 
parent himself or send an accredited rep- 
resentative of the school to talk things 
over confidentially. 


Stories of some private schools 

School advertising may be regarded as 
an insurance against destruction of inter- 
nal friction or loss of a large number of 
pupils. As an example of this, a very 
good school found it necessary, not long 
ago, to eliminate practically its entire 
clientele on account of friction, which was 
no fault of the principal. It was an ad- 
vertised school, and although it closed its 
year with no pupils who were to return, 
it opened in the fall with an entirely new 
clientele, and with more pupils than it 
had the previous year. If it had not been 
for the reputation which the school had 
made through its good work and its ad- 
vertising, and the ability to get immediate 
results from an enlarged advertising cam- 
paign, it probably would have been forced 
to go out of existence, or, at any rate, 
drag on for a number of years with a 
very small following. 

A long-established school was practi- 
cally dead four years ago. It had only 
one pupil left. The trustees seriously 
diseussed the question of putting the in- 
stitution out of existence and disposing of 
the property. As an experiment they 
invested a little money in advertising. 
Two years from that time the school 
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opened with more than half a hundred 
pupils and is now more prosperous than 
ever before and consequently doing bet- 
ter work. 

It is possible, through judicious adver- 
tising, to open a new school and put it 
on its feet in a short time. A good school 
man with a very little capital at command 
opened his school about four years ago. 
He started with practically no financial 
support. He devoted a little money to 
advertising and plunged in. Today he 
has more boys than he can eare for and 
must now have some new buildings or 
turn away pupils. 

A well-known school, a short time ago, 
made an appropriation of $4,000 for one 
year’s advertising and got from that ad- 
vertising more than $50,000 in tuitions. 

Many schools advertise to let people 
know of their continued existence. Grad- 
uates and old pupils like to see the school 
advertisements in the magazines. In this 
way they keep more or less in touch with 
their old schools and realize that they 
are thriving. Some of the oldest and best 
known schools spend a small amount of 
money each year to keep their cards in 
the magazines for this reason. Many of 
these schools are full and have waiting 
lists. A good sehool in the South, a few 
years ago, was filled to overflowing and 
had a waiting list. It stopped advertis- 
ing for a year. Then the principal sent 
for his advertising agent and asked him 
to insert a little advertising in the mag- 
azines. He gave as his reason the fact 
that he had received a large number of 
letters from friends and alumne asking if 
the school was dead or hard up, and 
offering financial help if the principal 
needed it. 

It is a great advantage to a school to 
have a large enough list of prospective 
pupils so that selection can be made by 
them of those pupils who are best fitted 
for the atmosphere of the school. Adver- 
tising is a help to the school graduate 
who goes to college or into another section 
of the country. He goes where the name 
of the school is known. It is often a 
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great help to him soeially to be able to 
say that he came from such and such a 
school. Advertised sehools are well and 
favorably known throughout the country. 
Advertised schools must make good 

Parents realize that the advertised 
schools are apt to be the best schools, for 
the simple reason that an institution that 
is exposed to so much publicity must 
make good in order to retain continued 
patronage. They realize that the maga- 
zines are discriminating in the character 
of advertisements which appear in them, 
and that they will not permit the insertion 
of an announcement of an unreliable in- 
stitution. 

The future of the private school seems 
to be assured. It certainly has a place 
in the educational economy of our eoun- 
try and it is doing its part toward the 
making of our men and women. ‘The 
ideals of the private school principals are 
high. Their business methods are good. 
The fittest have survived. They have told 
their story without loss of dignity—the 
public knows about them and what they 
ean do. 

In this respect the secondary schools 
are ahead of the universities and colleges. 
It would undoubtedly be greatly to the 
benefit of both the public at large and 
the universities themselves if the same 
sort of information were diffused about 
them as ean be obtained from the maga- 
zines and other sources about private 
schools. People know of the existence 
of many of our great universities—they 
have a sort of general knowledge as to 
what is done there; but that knowledge is 
surprisingly vague, often being confined to 
the doings of university football, base- 
ball or rowing teams. Few people know 


of the progress which universities are 
making, what courses of study are pur- 
sued there, what innovations are being 
made; in fact, just what are the partic- 
ular reasons why a young man or a young 
woman should go to any particular col- 
lege or university. 
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LIES are the most common and 

dangerous of the insect pests. 

Housekeepers should be especially 
persistent in their warfare against the 
fly. All entrances to the house should be 
sereened. Do not forget that the cold- 
air box and unused chimney are entrances, 
and should be sereened just as earefully 
as windows and doors. Sticky flypaper 
is the most efficient way of eatching flies. 
This is not so inhuman as it may seem. 
It is better that the fly should struggle 
a few minutes than that a person should 
suffer for weeks with typhoid fever, the 
germs of which that fly had left on the 
butter. If flypaper is placed outside the 
windows many of the flies will be caught 
before entering the house, thus saving 
a lot of bother. 

The mosquito should be as carefully 
guarded against as the fly—one variety 
spreads malaria by breeding the germs 
in its body. To prevent the growth of 
the mosquito near the house, leave no cans 
or broken dishes about that will hold even 
a teaspoon of water. Be sure that cis- 
terns and rain water barrels are closely 
covered with netting. The gutters of 
houses should be kept cleared so that 
they will drain properly. Swarms of 
mosquitoes are frequently seen rising 
from the gutters a few days after a 
storm. Aquaria or ponds in the garden 
may be kept free from the mosquito wig- 
glers or larve by goldfish, minnows and 
other tiny fish which feed on the wigglers. 
Another source of the mosquito is tall 
grass. Keep the grass short near the 
house, especially near the cellar windows. 
Mosquitoes in the house may be killed 
by burning sulphur, but delicately colored 
fabrics and all metal must be removed 
from the room when the sulphur is 
burned. Cover pools, ponds and other 
standing water with kerosene, and keep 
them so covered; this is the only way to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes there. 

The burning of buhach powder will kill 
flies and mosquitoes. Western people use 


it to exterminate the flea. Here again 
the sticky flypaper may be used. The 
fleas have a habit of jumping upon the 
ankles of a person walking around an 
infested room. A boy may be persuaded 
to tie pieces of the flypaper, sticky side 
out, around his ankles, then walk around 
the room and catch the fleas. 

Food materials and sugar scattered 
about by children attract ants to the 
house. When the nests cannot be located, 
the ants will gather on sponges wet with 
sweetened water; then by dipping the 
sponge in boiling water, they may be 
destroyed. ‘When the nests can be found, 
the ants can be destroyed by pouring 
boiling water, coal oil, or better still, car- 
bon disulphide into the nests and along 
eracks leading to the nests. 

On the whole, the fly is the most dan- 
gerous and bothersome of the pests, and 
the war against it should be most per- 
sistent. Remember that its breeding 
places are filth, and that it carries filth 
on its feet even if it does not carry dis- 
ease germs. That filth will be placed on 
the food just as soon as the fly has a 
chance. 


Coot Dressinc—To wear while work- 
ing, have shirtwaist suits, eut with a 
Duteh neck, merely faced; three-quarter 
or elbow length sleeves in the coat sleeve 
style without cuffs; a skirt four or five 
inches from the floor. Only one under- 
skirt need be worn. The seersucker ones 
are cool and save ironing. The new shoes 
in pump style, with ankle straps, made 
on a broad last with low heels, are eool 
and very comfortable. 


Ways with tHe Gas Strove—When 
ironing, place the irons on a square of 
sheet iron over one burner, cover them 
with an inverted pan. Cooking may be 
done on top of this pan if it lies evenly. 
To work with a gas iron is very cool; so 
is the alcohol iron. These, by concentrat- 
ing the heat, keep the room cool. 
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[EDITOR’s NoTE—This de 


artment is a free expression of i to which all are cordially invited. 


The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our “‘ Family 


Sixty-Two Years Young 


Dear G. H.—I have just been reading 
with much interest the article written by 
a grandmother as to what kind of clothes 
to wear that would be convenient and 
artistic. She says, “ Nothing for me in 
the up-to-date fashion book.” Let me 
say, | am a grandmother, have a son 
thirty-five and a grandson seven. I never 
have thought I was old, nor have I ever 
dressed so. Neither do I dress in clothes 
my daughter-in-law or my son would be 
ashamed of me in. I am sixty-two years 
old. My health has been always rather 
delicate, but I have always been very 
keen as to my appearance. I am slight 
in figure and the directoire costumes now 
so much in vogue suit me perfectly. My 
hair is sprinkled with gray, but I wear 
it fashionably dressed and over a pompa- 
dour, with a rather large hat, in any color 
which suits the costume I have on. 

For instance, I have a very pretty blue 
hat, which matches a new tailor-made 
suit, and wear it quite often. Everybody 
says it is most becoming. My figure is 
just the size of a girl of sixteen or twenty, 
and I carry myself well, remembering I 
must try to keep myself up, nor give way 
to tired limbs an] weak back, whieh giving 
way ill accords with the fashions of today. 

I look in my mirror when [I start out 
on the street and see a woman neatly 
though fashionably dressed. My gloves, 
veils and shoes are all of the best, and 
there is no one who would take me to 
be over thirty-five. 

I don’t worry over styles; the present 
ones suit me perfectly. I walk and act 
like a young woman, take the greatest 
interest in everything pertaining to 
women of much less age, and never 
feel I am old. I think that is a great 
deal. Grandmothers grow old too soon, 
stand stooped over and dress carelessly or 
unbecomingly. They dress their hair out- 
rageously, cling to old, past fashions— 


wear little bonnets with strings, sloppy 
shoes, are careless of underclothing, 
“don’t care.” But I do care. That is 
the only difference, and I hope as long as 
I ean I shall feel the same interest in my 
appearance, both outwardly and under- 
neath; eare how I stand, how I look after 
my pretty outside clothes are off, even 
to my night robe; and the care of my 
face and hair at night. I have plenty of 
fresh air in my sleeping room. 

I feel like all grandmothers, at times. 
The power to endure is not as great as 
it used to be ten years ago, but I run an 
automobile and have done so for the last 
seven years, and I think you would say, 
if you could see me some afternoon when 
I am driving my ear, that I seem young. 
The sixty-two years of my life are begin- 
ning to show, but I will keep young as 
long as I can. J. H. G. 


Oldest College for Women 


Mr Eprror—In Katherine Bibby’s 
“Colleges for Women,” in the May issue, 
is a statement to which I wish to take 
exception. The second paragraph of the 
left-hand column on Page 555 reads: 
“The oldest of women’s colleges... 
Vassar,” ete. I supposed that it was gen- 
erally known that Elmira College, Elmira, 
N Y, was the first college for women 
chartered to confer degrees for work 
equivalent to that offered in colleges for 
men, and is therefore the oldest. It was 
founded in 1855 and graduated its first 
class in 1859. 

One of the most interesting bits of the 
history of Elmira College is the letter 
written in May, 1861, by M. P. Jewett, 
the newly appointed president of Vassar, 
to Dr Cowles, the president of Elmira at 
that time, containing inquiries pertinent 
to the organization and management of 
this new college which in 1865 admitted 
its first students. 

Elmira graduates are all so proud of 
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their alma mater’s history and age that 
it was impossible for me to refrain from 
writing you after reading the article men- 
tioned, and even now I still regret that 
the numerous advantages of Elmira as a 
college for our growing women were not 
mentioned with those of the other women’s 
colleges. Mary C. Cromer. 


Cheeky Visitors 


Mr Eprror—A lady teacher of music, 
owning her little home in a New York 
suburb, and rejoicing in the services of a 
“ jewel of a maid,” being charitably in- 
clined, invited a sister teacher to occupy 
her house during the owner’s absence, with 
the services of the maid and table ex- 
penses ineluded in her offer. The sister 
teacher, who existed in a tiny hall room, 
and, by the way, was a stranger, accepted 
thankfully. The bills from butcher, gro- 
cer, milkman, ete, were to be sent monthly 
to the hostess in her mountain retreat. 

The first month the bills were startling; 
the second month they were of such pro- 
portions that the owner was obliged to 
eut short her own vacation, write her 
guest that she was unexpectedly returning 
and would need the room, and set off for 
home to investigate. She found her little 
maid in a state of exhaustion, the house 
in a state of chaos and the reason for the 
size of the bills explained by the fact that 
there had keen constant guests, with week- 
end parties numbering no less than six 
people. 

This apropos the recent story of “ The 
Visitors of Elizabeth.” Cc. 


Friends Are Friends 


Mr Eprror—I am a college girl and 
have been brought up with friends of the 
opposite sex all my life, but I have never 
encountered the distressing attitude of 
which Miss Stutson complains. On the 
contrary, it has been invariably my ex- 
perience that men prefer girls with some 
serious interests, no mere pretty flirts. 
Note I say some; no man likes a girl to 
be deadly serious all the time, and surely 
the “jollying” of whick Miss Stutson 
speaks with such contempt is an innocent 
enough diversion and has a legitimate 
place in the intercourse of light-hearted 
younr people. But an attempt to turn 
the conversation to more serious topics 
has been always met half way in my 
experience. 
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The whole question seems to me to 
hinge on the point of whether or not sex 
makes much difference in personality. I 
have found that men friends like pretty 
much the same treatment as girl friends— 
just mere naturalness, a letting the con- 
versation take the turn it will as between 
any two friends; sometimes serious and 
sometimes flippant. Friends are friends, 
and I cannot see why a man cannot make 
as good and lasting a friend as a woman, 

Ve 


Nervousness 


A little book which will do lots of good 
out of all proportion to its size is Nerv- 
ousness, by Dr Alfred T. Schofield of New 

York. This is entitled “ A Brief and Pop- 

ular Review of the Moral Treatment of 
Disordered Nerves,” and it well fulfills 
its purpose. The author’s attitude toward 
the Emmanuel movement is a rational 
and on the whole a friendly one. He 
says: “A malady induced by mental 
qualities can only be cured by mental 
remedies, <A full recognition of the value 
rightly attaching to the mental treatment 
of physical ailments will improve the 
usefulness of the physician and materially 
assist in the recovery of his patients. In 
disease, functional or organic, the ther- 
apeutie value of faith and hope, though 
not in our text books, is often enough to 
turn the seale in favor of recovery.” A 
chapter is devoted to auto-suggestion, 
which is becoming so potent a remedy in 
the hands of many people. Of it Dr 
Schofield says: “ What the patient has 
to do is carefully and systematically to 
saturate his brain by suggestion of what 
he wishes himself to be or to become. 
This ean be done by speech, by thought, 
by sight and by hearing. Here are four 
brain paths, all of which tend to set the 
unconscious mind to work at the process 
of cure.” The book will be furnished 
by our Book Department at 53 cents, 
postpaid. 


THREE OF A Krnp is the story of an old 
German musician, a waif and a dog, told 
with sympathy and tenderness, by Prof 
Richard Burton in an illustrated volume 
published by Little, Brown & Co, Boston. 


“What is the prevailing cause for di- 
voree?” “Too much wet goods for the 
husbands, and too much drygoods for the 
wives.” 
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BY OUR OBSERVERS’ 


@ An enterprising young man made a 
house-to-house canvas of a hot iron. The 
iron was hollow and burned carbon or 
charcoal. It was guaranteed to run for 
the small price of three cents a day, 
besides possessing numerous other advan- 
tages. The obliging agent even allowed 
the skeptical to burn their fingers on the 
hot iron in order to assure them that 
it was really hot in spite of being car- 
ried about in zero weather. Almost 
everyone purchased one for $2.90, besides 
sixty cents for the carbon. The agent 
left town quickly, leaving his victims to 
discover that the iron would not retain 
heat long enough to iron even a towel 
properly. P. C. H. 

[* When such exeellent irons, heated 
by alcohol and electricity, are to be had 
at moderate cost, there is no exeuse for 
patronizing peddlers and swindlers. The 
electrical irons are economical of time, 
labor and heat, and every housewife 
whose home is wired for electricity 
should have one. The aleohol irons are 
admirable for those who have not elee- 
tricity. The Editors. 


@ When carrying oranges for a train 
or pienie lunch remove the skin and 
seeds at home, and take the sections, 
wrapped in waxed paper. We have al- 
ways done this, but it has been such a 
gratifying discovery to the friends who 
have appreciated this forethought but 
“never thought to do it” that I offer the 
suggestion. B. W. R 


# Tired feet are the bane of all tourists. 
T have discovered a quick and very satis- 
factory method of resting these useful 
members without removing the shoes. 
Lie down upon a couch or bed and ele- 
vate the heels as high as possible upon 
pillows. The higher the elevation of the 
heels the quicker the cure. Naturally 
the bedstead and pillows must be pro- 
tected against dust and seratehes. Grav- 
ity helps to redistribute the blood and in 
ten minutes the feet feel rested and there 
is no swelling. This treatment in the 
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middle of the day makes the afternoon 
jaunt a pleasure instead of a_ long- 
drawn-out agony. It is not only walking 
which produces foot and leg weariness; 
travel by train, automobile or carriage 
is just as trying. M. A. C 


# In packing a trunk I always place bot- 
tles inside the shoes, and have always 
carried them so without accident. The 
idea is that the shoe’s stiffness will pro- 
tect the bottle, and, even if the contents 
should be spilled, the shoe will probably 
sustain less damage than might other arti- 
cles of clothing. Of course, I always tie 
a cloth over the cork to hold it tight, and 
then wrap the bottle in plenty of tissue 
paper to keep it in place in the shoe. 
One beauty of the arrangement is that 
I always know where to look for the bot- 
tles. “ Ajam.” 


# My husband found in New Bedford a 
ship’s bell that had onee been used on a 
whaler. Now it hangs on the tree in 
front of our cottage camp. The children 
are happy to strike the hours as on ship- 
board, telling off the different watches and 
dividing their work according to them 
By means of a code book they have studied 
the ways of signaling and they signal to 
their mates and receive answers. E. 


# Our method of managing a pienic is 
to carry a bag of charcoal, a quart bottle 
of kerosene oil and a heavy wire grating, 
such as is used for basement windows. 
Spread the charcoal on the ground in such 
a manner that it will be level and oceupy 
no more space than the grating will cover. 
Lay the grating over it, supporting the 
corners by rocks or bricks or heaps of 
earth. Pour the oil over all and touch 
a match to it. As soon as the oil burns 
out you will have a fine bed of coals, ex- 
cellent for any sort of cooking and it will 
last a long time. We broil steak or fish 
on the grating, fry potatoes or eggs in 
a frying pan, boil coffee and make the best 
of toast, simply by placing the slices of 
bread on the grating and turning quickly. 
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Butter the toast immediately. The men 
of the party usually do the cooking and 
one man especially has become an expert 
at baking pancakes, the batter for which 
is prepared by his wife. A. E. B. 


# During the very warm weather of 1908 
experiments were made with cool pillows. 
The pneumatie pillow of rubber was found 
very comfortable. The hair pillow is cool, 
beeause it remains flat, the head not sink- 
ing into it as in the feather pillow. By 
spreading a piece of silk between the 
pillow and its case the ordinary pillow 
may be made cooler. The silk does not 
permit of the absorption of the heat by 
the pillow, and so it cannot be returned 
to the head. Iced water in a water bag 
will bring coolness in extreme eases, 
Al 


# Our tomato crop is materially increased 
if, after the third tier of tomatoes have 
set, we cut off every leaf, leaving nothing 
but the tomatoes on the vine. E. F. 


@ A friend whose large garden was being 
over-run with snails wrote to the Bureau 
of Agriculture at Washington for a rem- 
edy. She was told to put large pieces of 
eut raw potato on the underside of a 
board, raised at one end, a few inches 
from the ground. This she did, with the 
result that in one week a thousand snails 
had collected in that one spot. W. M. R. 


© In buying pearl buttons for children’s 
clothes, make it a rule to buy the same 
style and grade of button. When a but- 
ton is missing it will not be necessary 
to hunt for one to match, as there is 
always a supply on hand. G. B. 


# A friend of ours has a little variation 
of the MeGinty imp of a recent Dis- 
coverer. He seleets a thin, oval-shaped 
bottle which, when pressed on the edges, 
will cause the sides to slightly bulge, thus 
inereasing its capacity and therefore de- 
creasing the pressure on the water, while 
a pressure on the sides will have exactly 
the opposite effect. At first he had it so 
adjusted that the imp would just float, 
and when he commanded it to sink, a 
slight pressure on the sides of the bottle 
would cause it to do so. Then, when we 
thought that we had surely “ caught on” 
he would (unobserved) foree the cork in 
a little, increasing the pressure sufficiently 
to cause the imp to sink and remain at 
the bottom. Then, grasping the bottle so 
as to press on the edges, he would cause 
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the imp to come swimming up to the sur- 
face whenever he suggested that it do so. 
A little practice will enable one easily to 
adjust the cork without being seen, and 
the trick so performed is truly incompre- 
hensible. G. F. H. 


# A Discovery printed in a recent num- 
ber tells the advantage of having mat- 


tresses made in two pieces of equal size, 
the pieces to run lengthwise of the bed. 


A better way is to have them in three 
equal pieces, two lengthwise and the third 
across, sometimes at the head and some- 
times at the food of the bed. A mattress 
made in this way has all the advantages 
of the other in illness, beside being lighter 
and more easily handled and aired. Its 
peculiar advantage, however, lies in the 
fact that the three pieces can be turned 
about from week to week in such a way 
as to distribute the wear with perfect 
evenness, making the formation of bumps 
and hollows practically impossible. <A. 8. 


# A neat and individual place card is 
produced by having one’s monogram 
stamped on small ecards. The regular 
stationery die ean be used for this, and 
the effect is very good. D. T. B. 


# My little boy, three years old, troubled 
me considerably by going to the homes 
of neighbors without permission, so I fol- 
low this plan: Whenever I give him 
permission to go I pin on him a little 
eard on which is written the word “ per- 
mission.” When the neighbors see the 
badge they allow him to stay and play 
with the children. If he appears with- 
out it, they send him home. The ecard 
can be used many times and the boy en- 
joys wearing it. E. M. H. 


#@ Much gas may be saved with a little 
eare. I bought a number of pans of 
various sizes, but all with tightly fitting 
covers. Whenever I bake bread or a 
roast or for any other reason have a hot 
oven, I plan to cook other things also, 
as many as the oven will hold. Stewed 
fruits and all vegetables will cook as well 
in an oven as on top of the stove if 
started boiling in plenty of water and 
then put in the oven in the covered ves- 
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sels. Potatoes, however, are spoiled by 
this process. Mrs A. J. M 


® The wearer of rubber gloves who ap- 
plies the adhesive plaster with indiarub- 
ber base, used by surgeons, to the small 
holes that soon appear in the gloves, will 
find their usefulness prolonged. C. 


# One of my Freneh nightgowns has an 
ingenious contrivance for fastening a 
bow to it. There is a loop of buttonholed 
thread through which the ribbon may 
be drawn and tied into a bow. When the 
garment is to be washed, the ribbon is 
simply untied. Since seeing this my 
friends and I have stopped sewing the 
made bows onto our washable underwear, 
and have adopted this time-saving device. 
“ Easy.” 


@ Every deaf person should carry a 
whistle. If the family make it an inva- 
riable rule for someone to appear in 
answer to the whistle the one afflicted with 
deafness will be pleased with the result. 
It will prevent useless calling and save 
many steps. It has been tried and found 
most satisfactory. R. 


# Watering our hanging baskets was a 
problem. They were too heavy to take 


down and it was almost impossible to wet 
them thoroughly with a watering pot. 
When they were given a thorough soak- 
ing the water would drip on the piazza 
railing, making muddy pools. So I hit 


on a scheme. I bought two yards of 
awning duck, had grommets put in the 
upper corners, and by means of two small 
serew hooks on the inside of the piazza 
beam, directly over the baskets, hung this 
apron back of the baskets, the lower’ end 
extending out away from the piazza and 
held in position by strings from the lower 
corners to a temporary stake in the 
ground. A small stream of water from 
the garden hose could then be played upon 
the basket, giving it a thorough wetting, 
all of the surplus water and drippings 
running down on the lawn. E. H. M. 


# The dessert and “ quick lunch” which 
found most favor at our camp was a 
form of fruit dumplings, so easy to make 
that someone was ready to attempt them 
whenever the appetites of camp members 
clamored for attention. We used a pre- 
pared flour with enough milk or water to 
form a thick batter. This was dropped 
by spoonfuls into a_ kettle containing 
blueberries, with sugar to taste and 
enough water to cover. The berries must 
be boiling rapidly when the dumplings 
are added and a tight cover or heavy plate 
must be set on the kettle, that they may 
not “ fall.” Twenty minutes is sufficient 
for cooking. A variety of fruits will 
make the result so varied that monotony 


need not be feared. M. M. 


# What possibilities there are in the de- 
lightful little Kraft Shop animals! It 
oceurred to me that they might serve as 
place cards at a luncheon. The idea pro- 
vides the guests with much amusement, 
especially when they find that they ean 
dismember the animals and put them to- 
gether. It is easy to make the animals of 
the plain white cardboard, but they are 
very effective with one side painted in 
water color, the other inseribed with the 
guest’s name. “ Querita.” 


# Girls who have spare time to devote 
to sewing ean always find demand for 
well-made shirtwaists. Most dressmakers 
“ don’t bother with shirtwaists,” and many 
a busy woman is at her wits’ ends to find 
someone to make her a supply. The girl 
who wishes to undertake such work need 
only leave her address where women con- 
gregate, especially business women, who 
have little time to sew for themselves. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and large boarding houses are suggested, 
for it is to the heads of these that one 
naturally turns for information, partic- 
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ularly in a strange town. In these days 
of handiwork, the girl who embroiders 
well can also earn a tidy sum, but this 
work is trying on the eyes. M. P. 


# Our supply of disheloths giving out 
when we were at an isolated summer ecot- 
tage, a friend reeommended ordinary 
white mosquito netting. It sounded ab- 
surdly inadequate, but proved more sat- 
isfactory in every way than the cloths 
woven for the purpose. It was thin 
enough to go easily into pitchers and small 
cups; it was pleasant to handle; it 
scalded and dried easily and quickly; 
and it was so cheap there was no temp- 
tation to keep it after it began to grow 
dingy. It was necessary to make the 
cloths double and large—say 12 by 24 
inches. N. F. 


The silver-spangled scarf which every 
woman, figuratively speaking, fetches 
home from Egypt, can be cleansed and 
brightened by washing in strong ammonia 
and water. This process removed the 
tarnish from my searf. Mrs Jay. 


# In traveling recently I got a large 
cinder deeply imbedded in the white of 
my eye. I tried to remove it with tissue 
paper, handkerehief and other “ trust- 
worthy ” methods, but all in vain. A 
young girl across the car gave me a stick 
of gum to chew until it had become soft 
and smooth. Then she took the gum, 
first moistening her fingers to prevent its 
sticking and twisted one end into a point 
and placed it on the offending cinder, 
which immediately came out. This method 
is perfectly safe. The eye being moist, 
the gum cannot stick or injure it, but it 
will quickly collect and hold any foreign 
matter. M. T. 


@ After eutting out the “Little Louise ” 
paper dolls, it is a good idea to strengthen 
the tabs on the back of the dresses by 
strips of court plaster to prevent them 
from tearing off. Another good plan is 
to paste a strip of muslin on the back 
of the whole page before cutting out the 
doll and clothes. After pasting, place 
the sheet under a weight until dry. R. W. 


# During a rough trip to the Provinces I 
found some alleviation of seasickness in 
the use of the over-sized extra pillow in 
my berth. Beeoming very weary of lying 
on my back in that agonizing variety of 
sickness that has no outward evidence, 
I turned to face the wall. But the heavy 


rolling tossed me toward it in renewed 
agony. Then I drew down the thick pil- 
low to serve as a buffer, and its slight 
elasticity caused an immediate easing of 
my diseomfort. L. N. 


# A favorite amusement with my little 
ones, when shut in on aceount of bad 
weather or illness, is to sit at the front 
window ard guess what will pass. One 
decides it will be a man, another a dog, 
and the next a girl, and when it is near 
meal time we add Father to the list. It 
keeps them busy an hour if Mother will 
play too, so I often take my sewing and 
join in the game. W. H. W. 


# If F. B. of the April Discoveries had 
possessed a vial of colorless iodine she 
would not have had to treat baby’s hand in 
the manner she did, to remove the stain. 
Neither will one part glycerine to two 
parts iodine stain the flesh. An aversion 
to use of castor oil, caused our physician 
to suggest the use of lemon juice. Put 
part of the juice in the spoon with the 
oil; take some juice in the mouth and 
pass cut lemon over the lips before swal- 
lowing the dose. There is also a tasteless 
eastor oil, which is especially adapted to 
elderly people, but good for children and 
adults alike. S. E. C. 


#A druggist told us to apply aqua- 
ammonia to old rubbers to make them 
shine. He said the action of the air upon 
the chemicals used in the manufacture of 
the rubber can be counteracted by the 
ammonia. H. A. I. 


# A pretty scheme for the dinner table 
is to have on each bread and butter plate 
the butter molded in three balls the size 
of cherries. Then take a sprig of parsley, 
eut off the foliage, and with the large 
stem standing up and each of the three 
branehing stems at the ends stuck in a 
butter ball, the effeet produced is a lus- 
cious buneh of cherries. <A. B. 


# My husband and I, being physician and 
trained nurse respectively, realized how 
often we were hampered in our work be- 
eause a child would not eat this or that, 
or even taste of a new dish, so we resolved 
that our children should learn to eat 
everything. It is not as hard as it sounds. 
We simply insist that they eat a little each 
time it is served of anything they do not 
care for, without comment. We are often 
rewarded by hearing remarks such as 
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these: “I used to hate parsnips and ear- 
rots, but now I think they are fine.” In 
later years, when a restricted diet is often 
necessary in the treatment or eure of cer- 
tain diseases, the ability to eat anything 
prescribed will be greatly appreciated. 


R. C. M. 


# May I point out to the subseriber who 
recommends the sprinkling of stables and 
manure piles with crude oil as a_pre- 
ventive of the deadly fly, that manure so 
treated is equally destructive of plant life 
and should not be sold as a fertilizer? 
That was our unhappy discovery when 
we made garden last spring. A. W. B 


#1 prepare daily lunches for my hus- 
band, who works in a bank and doesn’t 
care for a hearty meal at noon. With 
a rosette ivon I make little pastry eups— 
a dozen or more ean be made at a time, 
as they will keep crisp for days. These 
I fill with meat chopped up in a little 
gravy; chicken in cream sauce or any 
variations which I ean devise. Then the 
whole thing can be eaten up, cup and 
all. I have found this a very good plan, 
and it enables me to provide a much 
greater variety than in any other way. B. 


# My aunt looked over a box of old let- 
ters, recently, some of which had been 
written thirty years ago. A few days 
afterward her throat became very sore, 
her head ached and she had several other 
symptoms of a serious nature, which, 
however, passed off without culminating 
in any disease. In tracing the cause of 
the sore throat, she thought of the old 
letters, and at once remembered that some 
of them had been received during a visita- 
tion of diphtheria in her family. Need- 
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less to say, the letters were promptly de- 
stroyed. Oregonianna. 


¢ To keep brown sugar from lumping, 
as it invariably does in a high and dry 
altitude, put in a glass jar and keep in 
the refrigerator. The moisture of the 
refrigerator is just sufficient to keep the 
sugar in good condition. Cheese ean be 
kept fresh in the same way. D. G. 8. 


# To keep Shirley poppies (which are so 
beautiful and summery but so perishable) 
fresh, plunge the stems when picked into 
very hot water and the flowers will keep 
for four or five days. If you use a metal 
vase fill it with boiling water, then 
arrange the flowers, allowing the water to 
cool naturally. It is not necessary to 
change the water. If the flowers are 
arranged in a glass vase fill with as hot 
water as the glass will stand. M. C. D. 


# Every peapod I shell during the pea 
season I dry in the oven until a rich 
brown color. Then I hang them away 
in cheesecloth bags, and whenever I make 
soup I tie a handful of these dry pods 
into a small cheesecloth square and boil 
in the stock. They not only impart a 
beautiful rich color, but also a delicious 
nutty, vegetable flavor. E. O. G. G. 


# Milk may be carried for at least half an 
hour in an ordinary brown paper bag if 
the following precautions be taken: Fill 
bag, then place bag containing the milk 
in another bag, leaving a space of at 
least an inch between the bottom of the 
bag containing the milk and outer one. 
I have earried milk in this way many 
times and never lost a drop. E. M. C. 
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Those Washington Schools 


President Taft’s Investigation Reveals the Truth of this Maga- 
zine’s Charges—The Agitation Results in a Good 
Appointment for Municipal Architect 


HE school buildings of 
the national capital are 
many of them in a dis- 
gracefully bad condition, 
and some of them very 
unsafe. So said an arti- 
ele by Miss Cara Reese 
in our April issue, the names of the school 
buildings concerned being omitted. The 
president of the Washington Board of 
Edueation and one of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, M. Maefar- 
land, promptly stigmatized the charges 
as “ancient history,” a description of the 
condition of things two years ago. 

In our June number, therefore (Page 
711), were printed the facets in detail as 
Miss Reese found the buildings by a thor- 
ough personal inspection during the last 
week in January, 1909—a period not so 
ancient as Washington parents wish it 
might have been. Miss Reese .spent ten 
days in the work, which was done with 
great thoroughness. She is a journalist 
and writer of long experience and unim- 
peached and unimpeachable honesty. 

This detailed account of the bad con- 
dition of the publie school buildings of 
the capital was brought to the attention 
of President Taft, who at once ordered 
a report made to him of the condition of 
the schools, by Captain William Kelly, 
U § A, chairman of the committee on fire 
protection of the publie schools, and 
Snowden Ashford, inspector of buildings. 
This report was prepared, and a copy of 
it was furnished the editor of this mag- 
azine, by President Taft. Its ten type- 
written pages may have convineed Presi- 
dent Taft that the Washington school 
buildings are as safe and hygienie as pos- 
sible under the cireumstaneces, but when 
examined with any degree of care they are 
far from reassuring to the parents of 
children attending these schools. The 
author of the article, Miss Reese, after 
reading this report, commented as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is practically an admission of the 
truth of all statements made in the April 
number of Goop HovuseKeePinG. I have 
read it with keen interest.” 


The Washington Herald of May 25, 
1909, closes an article on the magazine’s 
charges and the report made to President 
Taft by saying: “Building Inspector 
Snowden Ashford goes into the charges 
in detail, and in some instances concedes 
their truth. He made an extended review 
of the present school situation.” 

The Washington Star of May 25 
printed a large part of our June article, 
with the fresh denial of the president of 
the Board of Education, and said, among 
other things: 

“FAULTS WELL KNOWN HERE 

“ Whatever faults Goop HovuseKrEPIne 
may have to find with Washington 
schools, it is said, all the faults are known 
to the Board of Edueation, the Commis- 
sioners and to members of Congress. The 
Collinwood disaster caused an investi- 
gation of school buildings the country 
over, and at that time a searching exam- 
ination was made of Washington schools 
under the direction of the District offi- 
cials. Some faults were found, it is 
stated, by these officials, the matter was 
digested in Board meetings and at con- 
ferences with commissioners, and many 
recommendations were made to Congress. 
The Board of Edueation did not get all 
the money from Congress which it asked 
for, it is declared, but it received enough 
to make changes and repairs which at the 
time seemed most pressing. They claim 
there has been marked advance in the 
physieal welfare of the school property 
since then.” 

What must have been the physical wel- 
fare of the property before the Collin- 
wood disaster! 

So it is the knowledge of the bad con- 
dition of the buildings which is ancient 
history, as well as the condition itself! 
The first denials of the school officials 
gave the readers of the newspapers to 
understand that the conditions pictured by 
Goop HovusEKEEPING were ancient history 
and no longer in existence. This puts a 
different face on the matter. 

Light is thrown on the situation by cer- 
tain facts given in Captain Kelly’s re- 
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port, made by order of President Taft: 
“As a result of these inspections (made 
soon after the Collinwood disaster) esti- 
mates were submitted to Congress for 
the necessary funds to make all the school 
buildings safe. Congress did not see fit 
to appropriate more than a small portion 
of the amount originally estimated for, 
but did include an appropriation ($50,- 
000) in the Distriet appropriation bill.” 

The report goes on to say that an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was asked by 
the commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for further improvement in the 
school buildings, which amount dwindled 
to $60,000 when the District appropria- 
tion bill finally took shape. This $60,- 
000 will be available, apparently, in the 
fiseal year 1910. 

And so the light has been let in upon 
the publie school buildings of Washing- 
ton, that the entire country, as well as 
the people of Washington and President 
Taft, can plainly see. 

So long as the District continued to be 
governed (or misgoverned) by Congress, 
just so long it is the nation’s business to 
know what is going on, and to direct 
publie opinion to the correction of the 
evils. 

A new office created and a good incumbent 
chosen 

The agitation of the problem in the 
past few months, as a result of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING articles and the news- 
paper discussion thereof, has been the 
means already of a conerete and substan- 
tial gain for the safety of the public 
school children. 

The office of municipal architect of the 
District of Columbia has been created, 
and a man has been appointed to the place 
who gives every promise of a thorough, 
non-political fulfillment of his duties. 
This man is Mr Snowden Ashford, late 
inspector of buildings—which office, un- 
less we are mistaken, did not inelude 
authority over the school buildings. Mr 
Ashford was the secretary, a few years 
ago, of a schoolhouse commission, which 
made a study of school conditions in 
numerous cities, East and West. The 
appointment seems to this magazine an 
admirable one. 

The manner of the choice, moreover, 
seems to indicate a vital change for the 
better in the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, in the failure of the District 
commissioners to hold together for a polit- 
ical appointment. It is to be noted that 
among the men opposed to the appoint- 


ment of Mr Ashford were Hon Henry 
B. F. Macfarland (republican), a Dis- 
trict commissioner, and Captain Oyster, 
president of the Board of Education, who 
were emphatic in their denials of the truth 
of this magazine’s exposure of conditions 
in the school buildings. The Distriet 
commissioners who voted in Mr Ashford’s 
favor are Hon Henry Litchfield West 
(demoerat) and Colonel William V. Jud- 
son, U. S. A. 


Col Horse Fly—Come and lunch with 
me today, old man. The stable is just 
around the corner and there is a pig pen 
not far from here. 

Hon Typhoid Fly—Not for mine, Col- 
onel—not while there are pitchers of 
cream, babies’ nursing bottles, roast beef 
and ice cream in the Smith’s dining room 
and nothing to keep us out. 


Tue following “ Discovery ” was offered 
by a New Jersey reader in all seriousness : 
“T have always wanted to use canned 
lobster, but have not done so on account 
of ptomaine poisoning so often resulting 
from it. I decided lately to try it, and 
this is the way I test it: Three or four 
hours before I wish to use the lobster 
I put it in a bowl, and then the liquor 
and a few pieces I feed to my cat and 
dog, and wateh for results. As yet there 
has been no sickness, and I have eaten 
the eanned lobster, and given it to my 
friends without fear.” 


! ! ! “THe Trovuste is that all of the 
women, when they start in to reform, 
want to reform the men. If they will 
look to themselves we shall accomplish 
more.”—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
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